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THE OUTLOOK. 


XTRAORDINARY is a mild term by which 

to characterize the Edmunds bill, which has 
passed the Senate with very little opposition, 
and is now before the House. It is framed for 
the purpose of dissolving the Mormon Obarch and 
counteracting the Mormon hierarchy. It contains 
some provisions wholly unobjectionable: such as 
those making competent the evidence of husband 
and wife for and against each other except as 
to confidential communications, allowing an attach- 
meut to issue against an unwilling witness without 
waiting for his refusal to obey a subpoena, requiring a 
legal certificate to be filed of every marriage cere- 
mony, under penalty of a fiae or imprisonmeut, and 
prohibiting woman suffrage, which has not had in 
Utah the purifying influence hoped for it in other 
sections. But certain other of its provisions are 
without precedent, and can be defended only on the 
ground that the exigency is unprecedented. The 
summary already given from newspaper reports we 
repeat from a careful study of the bill iteelf, The 


EDITORS. 


bill so far annuls the acts of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture incorporating the Mormon Church as to author- 
ize the President of the United States to appoint 
trustees of the Church in the place and vested with 
the functions of the present trustees, the new Board 
to report annually to the Secretary of the Interior ; 
it annuls the laws incorporating the Emigration 
Fund Company, and prohibits the Territorial Legis. 
lature from organizing or incorporating any analo- 
geus corporation or association ; it provides for the 
legal dissolution of this corporation, the payment of 
its debts, and the appropriation of all property and 
assets in excess of the debts for the benefit of com- 
mon schools in the Territory ; it takes the adminis- 
tration of the schools out of the Territorial control, 
and provides for a Superintendent of Education to be 
appointed by the Federal Court ; and it provides for 
legal measures for the forfeiture of all real estate 
illegally held, and its application to educational pur- 
poses. 

There is no doubt that this act strikes at the root 
of the evil in Utah ; whether wisely, or even consti- 
tutionally, or not, is another question. The real evil 
is, as we have frequently shown, not polygamy, for 
only a very small and probably decreasing number 
of Mormons are polygamists, but an absolate and 
autocratic hierarchy. A lay journal like The 
Obris‘ian Union hesitates greatly about calling ino 
question the constitutionality of an act which is 
fathered by so conscientious a constitutionalist as 
Senator Edmunds, and carried in ~o conservative a 
chamber as the Senate by so large a majority. But 
the motto ‘‘ The end justifies the means” is as com 
mon’'as it is dangerous, and we think it legitimate to 
point out the principles involved in this til’. If Con- 
gress has a right 'o appoint trustees of a religious 
corporation in the Territories, by a parity of reasoning 
the State Legislatures would bave a right to appoint 
similar trustees in the States, and there would be 
nothing to prevent a legislative body governed by 
infidels from putting all church property iuto secu- 
lar hands, or, for that matter, a |’rotestant or a 
Roman Catholic legislative body from dealing in a 
similar manner with the trustees of churches of an 
opposite faith. We do not deny the power of the 
Government to dissolve the Em'gration Fand, and 
even to appropriate its surplus property to educa- 
tional purposes ; for we are inclined to hold that the 
powers of the State are well nigh illimitable. Bat 
then, by a parity of reasoning, a socialistic S'ate 
legislature might dissolve a railroad corporation, 
pay its debts, and take possession of its surplus 
for the common benefit ; and this is a socialistic 
doctrine which we are not prepared to accept— 
without at least farther considera’ion. 


_On the whole, it seems to us that this act endeay- 
ors to accomplish by indirection what would better be 
accomplished directly by an abolition of all Territorial 
government, and the institution of government by a 
Federal Commission, as proposed by President 
Arthur, and that it would be better to simply dissolve 
the Mormon Church, and so take away its right to 
hold real estate altogether, than to appoint Gentile 
trustees to hold the property for it. If the exigency 
in Utah requires us to follow the example which 
Henry VIII. set in dealing with ecclesiastical proper- 
ties, let us do so openly, and without concealment or 
reserve. We hope to see a braver and fuller discussion 
of this bill in the House than it has received in the 
Senate. 


The Senate Committee appointed to investigate the 
subject of the regulation of passenger rates on rail- 
road and water routes has submitted its report, and 
Senator Oullom, of the Committee, has submitted a 
bill regulating inter State commerce, which at his 
request has been referred to the Committee. This 
bill, besides some geoeral clauses which would be as 
d ficuit of enforcement as copy-book maxims, such 


as ‘‘ that all charges made by common carriers shall 


| 


be reasonable,” provides specifically for the creation 
of an inter State commerce commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President, and for the regulation of 
both freight and passenger traffic by legislative en- 
actment. Precisely what is to be the power of the 
commission is not clear from the report before us. 
The argument for some sort of Federal regulation is 
based on five propositions ; namely: (1) That in the 
absence of such regulation the carrier is the final 
arbiter in all disputes between himself and the ship- 
per; (2) under this system gross abuses have grown 
up, which it is the daty of Oongress to abolish ; 
(3) Congress, not the State, must apply the remedy, 
because the railroad operations extend beyoad the 
limits of the individual State; (4) and are of such 
nature as to require uniformity of system ; (5) while 
the failure of Congress to act serves as an excuse for 
injurious railroad combinations. 


We can express no opinion respecting this particu- 
lar bill without more thorough knowledge of its 
previsions, but it is clear that railroad transportation 
tis already passed beyond the stage in which it can 
be left to be regulated by private interests and free 
competition. Indeed, the railroad men themselves 
are rapidly coming to this conclusion. The attempt 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to bridge the 
Arthur Kill, in order to reach Staten Island, is op- 
posed before a Committee of Congress by the Hon. 
W. W. Phelps, because, among other reasons, it will 
interfere with the vested interests of railroads which 
already have depots along the New Jersey water 
fronts. The war of rates which has broken out 
between the Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania 
railroads leads Commissioner Fink to declare ‘* that 
railroads should not be allowed to make unreasonably 
low rates to injure other or rival roads.” If not- 
and we agree with him—neither should they b. 
allowed to make unreasonably high rates to the 
injury of the traveling and shipping public, 


The silver discussion has waged warmly in th. 
Senate, but has evolved more heat than light. 
Denouncing silver men as debtors who want to pay 
eighty cents on the dollar, or gold men as monopolist « 
who want to control the money market, is nut argu 
ment. We want a clear, statesmaniike presentatiou 
of the effects of the two policies, but no Alexander 
Hamilton or 8S. P. Chase has yet mide it. Mean- 
while readers who want to gt at the truth will do 
well to disencumbher the discussion of some needless 

confusion, by firmly grasping a few fundamental 
principles. 

1. The question whether we shall have two coins, 
one gold, the other silver, is distinct from the question 


whether we shall have two dollars, one worth one 


handred cents and the other eighty. 

2. Also, distinct from the question whether the 
United States shall buy silver, coin and store it with- 
out making any use of it. 

8. Money has an intrinsic value ; paper, therefore, 
is not money ; it is ouly a promise to pay money. 
The question whether silver shall be used as a token 
in lieu of money is distinct from the questio: 
whether it shall be recognized with gold as money. 

4. If some of our dollar bills promised to pay on. 
hundred cents and others to pay eighty cents, evident- 
ly they would be of unequal value ; if the promise 
were ambiguous and might mean either one hundred 
cents or eighty cents, they would be of uncertain 
value. That happens when some promise to pay a one- 
hundred-cent gold dollar and others an eighty-cent 
silver dollar. 

5. The bulkiness of silver has nothing to do with 
its value as money. For the modern medium of ex- 
change is not money, but paper promises to pay 
money. The money remains in vault; and the 
holder of the paper is content without the money su 
long as he knows he can get it. 

6. The writer in Oanada last week offered a nicke: 
for a five-cent purchase ; it was taken for three cents, 
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because nickel is not money g Janada. Silver is 
not money in England; and buy thousands of 
dollars’ worth of goods from England ; if she charges 
a commission on our silver, as the Canadian store- 
keeper on our nickel, the man who is paid by the 
factory in silver or silver notes will suffer. 

Ono these principles one thing is clear and one 
doubtful : clear that the gold and silver dollar must 
ve made of equal value; doubtfai what effect silver 
28 money will have on a nation which trades witb 
ether nations who do not recognize it as money. 
And to this question the statesman should address 
himself. 


There are few measures of greater national impor- 
tance likely to demand the attention of Congress this 
year than the bill in aid of Southern education, 
which has already passed the Senate and is likely to 
pass it again. It appropriates $77,000,000 in aid of 
State education, in sums ranging through eight years. 
The fact of au enormous illiteracy in the South is not 
questio:r d; the danger it threatens to North and 
South is not doubted ; the constitutional right of the 
Nation to give educational aid to the State can hardly 
be denied in the face of historical precedents ; the 
only serious objection to the measure is that thus 
stated by the ‘‘ Evening Post :” 

“* Undoubtedly more Southern voters will be able to read 
ten years hence if the Federal Government expends 
$100,000,000 upon Southern schools, but the South can much 
better afford to have fewer intelligent voters ten years hence 
than to have purchased their education at the expense of 
its own self-reliance and self-respect."’ 


The answer to this is simple enough. An appro- 
priation for education in the Southern States is nota 
gift of charity; itis the payment of a debt due by 
justice. The Nation shares in the responsibility for 
slavery. It is wholly responsible for emancipation 
and enfranchisement. To saddle the South with some 
millions of voters who cannot read the ballots they 
hold in their hands, refuse to give any aid in fitting 
them to use them, and get red in the faee because the 
communities thus handed over to ignorance resort to 
doubtful expedients to avoid the despotism of such a 
democracy, is palpably unjust. If the South had en- 
franchised the blacks we might leave the South to 
educate them; but in putting the ballot into one 
hand we obliged ourselves to put theschool-book into 
the other. We hope to see the Blair bill pressed to a 
vote in the House, which has thus far avoided coming 
to any vote upon it. 


The difficulty of that statesmanship which consists 
in bargainings between nations—‘‘ you give me this, 
and I will give you that ’—is illustrated by the curi- 
ous condition of popular feeling in both the United 
States and Oanada respecting the fishery treaty. 
The fishing clauses of the Washington Treaty having 
been abrogated by action of Congress, the rights of 
the two communities were determined by the former 
treaty of 1818, according to which the Americans 
conceded to the Canadians the exclusive right to fish 
in all Canadian waters, and fixed upon three miles 
out from the Canadian coast as the limit of Cana- 
dian waters. Under this treaty American fishermen 
would not only have no right to fish in these waters, 
they would also be debarred from landing on the 
adjacent shores. The abrogation of the Washington 
Treaty, throwing our fishermen back upon that of 
1818, was made to take eflect in the middle of the 
fishing season ; and the heads of the two Govern- 
ments, apprehending collision between the Canadian 
and the American fishermen, agreed to continue the 
old amicable arrangement temporarily, in the hope 
that some permanent arrangement might be reached 
between the United States and Canada. And now 
the Can.dians are grumbling because their Govern- 
ment have given a right to fish in Canadian waters 
without getting any equivalent therefor, and the 
American fishermen are grumbling—or, to speak more 
accurately, some of their would-be representatives 
are grumbling—we cannot tell why. It is probably 
only an illustration of the general tendency of man- 
kind to want the biggest and best end of every bar- 
gain. The United States and Canada are in the 
main one people in origin aud institutions; they 
ought to be one in every respect except political 
organization. The infinitesimal advantages derived 
from commercial separation by a few traders on one 
side or the other are nothing compared with the uni- 
versal advantages to both sides to be derived from a 
recognition of their common interests. Both nations 
are too big to quarrel like a parcel of schoolboys 
about a good fishing place in the big brook. The 


}ttempt to provoke a political quarrel in this case is 


the more ludicrous that the agreement was only for 
the past fishing season, has already terminated, has 
prevented actual disputes on the fishing grounds, 
and bas hurt noone. The only injury inflicted is on 
the dignity of the Senate, because the President did 
not convene that august body in special session to 
consider the matter last summer. The only prac- 
tical question is whether any new treaty shall be 
made with Canada; as we understand the matter, 
the only opposition to such a treaty comes from fish- 
ermen who wish to prohibit Oanadian fishermen from 
selling their fish in the American market. 


— 


For our information as to the following facts we 
are dependent, in the unexpected absence of a letter 
from our special correspondent, on the daily press. 
As our readers know, three Democrats were elected 
to the Ohio Senate from Hamilton County by a 
palpable and Sunquestionable forgery; the County 
Clerk held that he could not take cognizance of the 
forgery, and the Supreme Court sustained this decis- 
ion, holding that it lay with the Senate itself to pass 
on all questions as to the legitimacy of the election 
of its own members. Oounting the disputed candi- 
dates out, the Senate stands seventeen Republicans 
to sixteen Democrats. When the Senate came 
together for organization, almost the first ques- 
tion which arose was whether the Senate should act 
on the facts already ascertained by judicial investi- 
gation, or should appoint a committee and await its 
report. The Lieutenant-Governor, who is the presid- 
ing officer, and a Republican, ruled that on this ques- 
tion the disputed candidates could not vote, because 
they were interested parties. He refused to count 
their votes even on a motion to adjourn, and pro- 
nounced the Senate adjourned in spite of the twenty 
votes, including the disputed Democrats. The 
Republicans thereupon withdrew, and the Demo- 
crats remained, thus splitting the Senate into 
two Senates, each claiming to be the original and 
genuine one ; a deadlock has taken place, and even 
open and violent collisions are feared. There is 
something to be said on both sides of the parliament- 
ary question: on the one hand, if the disputed can- 
didates may vote successively as to each other's elec- 
tion, there is no remedy for a gross and undisputed 
fraud ; on the other, if one may present charges 
against three or four Senators together, ‘and keep 
them out of their chairs till the charges are passed 
upon, any dominant party, with the aid of the pre- 
siding officer, could organize a legislative assembly to 
suit itself, regardless of the elections. That in this 
particular case the fraudulently elected Senators 
ought to refuse to accept seats given them by for- 
gery will hardly be questioned by any partisan, how- 
ever intense, and the people of Ohio may well hold 
the party to which the Senators belong responsible for 
their course. 


The Fortification Board, whose appointment was 
provided for by the last Congress, to prepare plans for 
a complete official scheme for a national sea-coast de- 
fense, are said to have completed their report, a sum- 
mary oaly of which, in the columns of the *‘ Mail and 
Express,” is before us. Aecording to this summary 
the plans require an aggregate outlay of $126,000 000, 
and include not only land fortification, but thirteen 
floating batteries placed in the harbors of New York, 
Boston, Charleston, Pensacola, Galveston, and San 
Francisco, at the entrance of the Delaware River, 
and at Hampton Roads. It also recommends provid- 
ing torpedoes and torpedo boats, and gives some 
interesting facts indicating the capacity of land 
batteries to afford protection against any war vessels 
—the increase of the size ef land guns being prac- 
tically unlimited, while the limit of plating upon a 
sea going vessel is soon reached. 


A question has arisen in the United States Senate 
which may probably become a party question, though 
it ought not to be decided on partisan grounds. The 
President has made removals during the intermission 
of Congress, and in many instances his nominations 
of officers to fill the vacancies thus created are before 
the Senate. The Republican Senators have called 
for a statement of the facts on account of which the 
removals were made. Their right to do this is de- 
nied by the Democratic Senators and by the Demo- 
cratic Administration. The Tenure of Office Law, as 
we have heretofore explained to our readers, allows 
the suspension of officers during the recess of the 
Senate in the discretion of the President, but only in 
a prescribed manner and for certain causes, and en- 
titles every office-holder, when once appointed with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to retain his 
office until a successor has been appointed with the 


Senate’s consent. If this law is constitutional, it 
clearly is the rigiit of the Senate to know the reasons 
for suspension before it acts on nominations to fill 
the vacancy. The constitutionality of this act has 
never beon thoroughly discussed, because it ex- 
presses the settled policy of the Republican party, 
and Republican Presidents since the days of Andrew 
Johnson have acquiesced in it. That question ap- 
pears to us a serious one. The Constitution says 
nothing in terms about removal; but it vests the 
executive power in the President of the United 
States, and makes it his duty to ‘‘ take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed ;’ and there is certainly 
some ground for the argument tbat he cannot prop- 
erly be held to this reaponsibility if he has no power 
to remove officials on whose action the execution of 
the laws depends. No official ought ever to be re- 
moved except for cause; but most business men 
will agree that the cause for the removal of a subor- 
dinate cannot always be stated in terms which will 
justify the removal even to a judicial tribunal, still 
less to one of a semi-partisan character. 


The question whether a State in passing a probib- 
itory law is bound to compensate the liquor dealer or 
liquor manufacturer for property existing at the time 
of the law, and rendered valueless by it, is sharply pre- 
sented in a Kansas case. John Walruff constructed 
in Lawrence, Kansas, a brewery, which, with the 
machinery, is, for brewing purposes, worth $50,000 ; 
for any other purpose, not over $5,000. Proceedings 
have been commenced against him in the State 
courts to enjoin his brewery. He has applied for the 
removal of the case to the United States courts, on 
the ground that the law deprives him of his property 
without compensation, and is in so far unconstitu- 
tional. The Circuit Court orders the removal. The 
opinion filed declares the power of the State to abso- 
lutely prohibit the manufacture and sale of beer, and 
the constitutionality of such prohibition as against all 
who enter in the business after its passage, but denies 
the right of the State to prohibit continuance in such 
a business already begun, without paying the value 
of the property d.stroyed. This is the question which 
we have said (December 17) has, we think, never 
come before the Supreme Court of the United States ; 
and the discriminating reader will observe that 
neither the cases heretofore cited by a correspondent 
(January 7), nor the one cited by Mr. Hill in another 
column, throw any light on this question. We may 
repeat, what we have heretofore said, that abating a 
public nuisance is not, in our opinion, taking private 
property for public use, and that he who engages in 
any business the effect of which on pubtic health and 
morals is seriously questioned, does so at his own 
risk ; the community is not his insurer. Bat this is 
a personal opinion ; the question has yet to receive a 
final judicial decision. If the opinion implied by 
Judge Brewer, of Kansas, is law, the new obstacle to 
absolute prohibition would be very serious. The 
aggregate taxable value of breweries and distilleries 
in lowa alone, according tothe ‘‘ Eveniug Post,” was, 
in 1880, $2,100,000. Will the people pay for this 
property in order to prohibit its use? Joubtful. 


The formal opening of Parliament, on Thursday 
of last week, was rendered unusually imposing and 
brilliant by reason of the appearance of the Queen 
in person, after a long absence from such occasions. 
The speech from the thrope was made up of the usual 
string of very commonplace phrases. Its only sig- 
nificant portion is that which relates to Ireland, and 
which embodies the spirit and purpose of the Conserv- 
ative Ministry. On this question the speech, if not 
definite, is at least outspoken, and is unmistakably 
hostile to anything like Home Rule. It hints d‘s- 
tinctly at a revival of the Crimes Act in case the 
“‘existing provisions of the law should prove inade- 
quate to the growing evils’ of the situation. A meas. 
ure for the reform of county government in Ireland 
is promised, and this is all the hope held out in the 
way of remedial legislation for that distracted 
country. In the meantime the Ministry have brought 
forward the question of a further revision of the 
procedure of the House of Commons for the purpose 
of giving this legislation precedence over the Irish 
question. 


But the Irish question will not stay in the back- 
ground, and if anything had been needed to keep it 
in the forefront, the speeches of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Parnell, and Mr. Sexton have certainly supplied the 
element. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was one of mas- 
terly power and tact. It made clear again that ap- 


parently inexhaustible wealth of resource which seems 
always sufficient to bring the Liberal statesman out 
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of his difficulties; and to reinstate him in the public 
confidence when that confidence has become im- 
paired through errors or misfortunes. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech was conceived in the spirit of the 
loftiest statesmanship and patriotism; it Was 
an impassioned appeal to deal with the per- 
plexing question of Irish grievances in a spirit of 
candor and with entire freedom from prejudice and 
passion. The great statesman pledged himself to 
absolute justice to Ireland, while maintaining the 
integrity ofthe British Empire. The effect of the 
speech was magical ; it completely silenced the Con- 
servatives, it rallied and consolidated the Liberals, 
and it aroused in the Irish Nationalists unbounded 
entbusiasm. Mr. Parnell met Mr.Gladstone’s advances 
in a spirit in every way worthy of the occasion ; 
and Mr. Sexton's speech, brilliant, if reports are 
to be trusted, beyond anything the House of 
Commons has heard in a long time, was equally 
cogeat, frank, and free from passion. If the Irish 
question can only be approacbed iu this spirit, and 
the discussions which are to follow can be kept on 
the level of this initiatory debate, the problem will 
soon be solved. 


Greece evidently does not mean to be snubbed a 
third time. Twice she hasallowed the golden oppor- 
tunity to slip from her grasp; and while other 
nations have received large slices of the dismembered 
Turkish Empire, she bas been put off with a pittance. 
The memory of these failures is evidently bitter, and 
the pride of the nation is so keenly aroused that it 
will be difficult to satisfy her without making some 
concession of territory. She is unwilling that Bul- 
garia should gain a hundred thousand subjects of 
Greek nationality without some equivalent. She de- 
mands the whole of Epirus, and she wants also the 
Island of Crete. Of course the Great Powers can 
hardly allow Greece to fight Turkey alone, and the 
English Conservative Ministry are now confronted 
with the very disagreeable task of coercing Greece. 


— 


We do not possess sufficient knowledge respecting 
the advisability of dividing Dakota into two States— 
a northern and a southern one—to express any 
opinion respecting the advisability of admitting the 
southern half as a State. The ‘Evening Post” 
asserts that the preponderance of sentiment in the 
northern part is now against division, and the fact 
that out of an estimated aggregate of between 60,000 
and 70,000 voters in the southern half unly 32,000 
votes were cast on the question of division, Mdicates 
that public sentiment, even in that portion of the 
Territory, is far from decisive. Bat the question 
whether Dakota should be admitted or not should be 
determined wholly independently of political con- 
siderations. Senator Voorhees's bill to admit Montana 
and Washington at the same time, in order to pre- 
serve a political balance of power in the Senate, is the 
expedient of a politician. We had enough of this 
soit of attempting to preserve a balance of power by 
carving out new States inthe old ante-war times, and 
the country wants no more of it. 


We group together a number of facts more or leas 
significant in their bearing on the temperance que:- 
tion. In Texas, Kentucky, California, New Jersey, 
and New York high license bills have been prepared 
for presentation to the Legislatures; they differ in 
details, but all agree in imposing a license fee rang- 
ing from $250 to $1,000, and in attaching severe 
penalties for unlicensed selling ——An analysis of 
the returns made by the Secretary of State of 
Massachusetts of the popular vote in the various 
towns on the question of issuing licenses shows 
total majorities of 92,419 for licensing to 81,101 
against licensing. The anti-license majorities would 
be reduced nearly 10,000 by omitting the vote of 
Boston. ——A permanent committee on temperance 
in the Presbyterian Ohurch has organized in every 
lresbytery a branch for the systematic agitation 
of the temperance question by means of sermons, 
publications, and ‘temperance institutes.” At 
one of these temperance institutes, held in New 
York City last week, strong ground was taken in 
favor of high license as a political measure, and total 
abstinence as a personal practice. ——The New York 
Tribune” follows the example of The Ohristian 
Union, with a difference: it asks its subscribers to 
give their opinions as to the best method of dealing 
with the liquor traffic; we asked our readers for the 
facts as to the results of different methods.——The 
Supreme Oourt of the United States has decided that 
a State law imposing a tax on persons engaged in 
selling liquor shipped from another State is uncon- 


stitutional. The decision implies that it would be 
constitutional if it did not discriminate against the 
citizens and products of other States—that is, if it 
applied equally to citizens of the State imposing 
taxes. “a E 


Two of our correspondents object to the incidenta’ 
editorial allusion in last week’s Christian Union to 
‘‘our extravagant pension system.” ‘‘ That system,” 
says oreof them, ‘‘gave to the widow the sum of 
eight dollars a month, and for the support of her 
young children the enormous sum of less than seven 
cents a day, and this at a time when war prices gov- 
erned the markets where were bouvht the -eces- 
saries of life. And now, except that the: soldiers 
themselves banded together to relieve the distresa of 
their comrades, there would to day be in the poor- 
houses of this State alone nearly five hundred of the na- 
tion’s defenders.” Noone objects tothe sum actually 
paid to those who are entitled to a pension ; that sum 
is little enough. What we do object to is to a system 
which gives such opportunities for fracdulent claims, 
and which pays such sums to various middlemen. 
The total number of claims disposed of last year by 
the Pension Office was 101,313, of which 57,930 were 
allowed and 43,383 were rejected. A little less than 
half, it will be seen, were disallowed ; a fact which 
illustrates the persistent and continuous effort which 
is made to get money from the Treasury by beggars 
under false pretense. No one grudges the money 
paid to the wounded soidier or his widow ; we all 
grudge the money paid either under false pretense 
to those who are not entitled to it, or to officials to 
sift out the false from the true. 


The oldest Massachusetts institution for the higher 
education of women is the Abbot Academy, founded 
in 1828 by Mrs. Sarah Abbot, of Andover, a relative 
of the founders of the Phillips Exeter and Phillips 
Andover Academies. In the thoroughness of the 
instruction given, the soundness of its educational 
traditions, and the religious spirit that has been 
joined to the secular teaching, the school has long 
held high rank. Unfortunately, it has been sorely 
cramped in its work by lack of suitable accommoda- 
tions and of funds. A meeting of friends of the 
Academy has just been held in Boston, which was 
addressed by Dr. Phillips Brooks, Ir. Alexander 
McKenzie, and others, and at which plans for four 
new buildings were submitted. Something over 
$35,000 has already been raized, and it is hoped that 
pledges for $100,000 may soon be obtained from 
friends of the institution and of education in its 
higher forms. As one of the speakers said, Abbot 
Academy justly feels that, with her fifty years of 
service, she has a right to appeal to the generosity of 
the Christian public. 


It is easy to make charges of bribery ; diflicult to 
prove them. Mr. Henry B. Paine has met the accusa- 
tion that he bribed, two years ago, fifieen members 
of the Ohio Legislature to vote for him as United 
States Senator in the only possible way, by total! 
denial and demanding a thorough investigation. —— 
The Civil Service Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives bave unanimously reported against all the 
bills repealing or modifying the Civil Service law. 
——Mr. Stead, of the *‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” has been 
released from prison.——-Charges of undervaluation 
at the New York Custom-House are to be investi- 
gated by the Senate Committee on Finance.——Riot- 
ing has taken place in the Mount Pleasant, Pa., 
coke region between Hungarian strikers and the 
sheriff's posse. One Hungarian was killed and sey. 
eral wounded.——The New York series of chess 
championship games between Zukertoft and Steinitz, 
the best living players, resulted in a victory for the 
former by four games to one; the match will be 
continued in other cities.———The ‘‘ Crystal,” an 
‘‘ocean-tramp” steamship, came into New York 
harbor, last week, with a fire in her hold that had 
been burning ten days.——Snow-slides in Colorado 
and Utah have caused the loss of several lives. —— 
By an explosion in the (Orrell Mines at Newburg, 
W. Va., thirty-nine miners lost their lives.—— 
General Crook says that all the hostile Apaches are 
now in Mexico. ——The disaster to the Florida orange- 
growing regions by the recent severe weather is even 
worse than at first feared.——The Yale Alumni As- 
sociation of New York gave a dinner in honor of 
President Porter at Delmonico’s Saturday evening. 
Speeches were made by Chauncey M. Depew, Presi- 
ident Porter, ex-Mayor Seth M. Low, Mr. McVeagh, 
and others.——The Cigar Manufacturers’ Association 
continues its lockout, with no present prospects of an 


agreement with the employees. —— Wellesley College 
receives by the will of I. LD. Farnsworth, of Boston, 
$100,000 for a Fine Arta College. ——Attorney- 
General Garland has declined to take any part in 
the telephone case, and has placed its entire manage- 
ment in the hands; of the Solicitor-General. 


A BARREL OF ALE. 


N English author bas been analyzing a barrel of 

the ‘‘ poor man's beer.” Asvumingit to be not 

at all adulterated, and allowing 1144 quarts to the 
barrel, this is what the analysis shows : 


()narts. 
Albamen (flesh-forming)............. l 
Malt sugar (unfermented)...... 3 
Gum (of no dietetic value)................... 5 
Alcohol (intoxicating 
Water (innocent, and should be cheap)...... 130 
Total quarts in the barrel.................. 144 


Our English author, Joseph Malins, puts the result 
pictorially thus : 


ALULMEN............ 1 Quart 
MALT-SUGAR..__ 2 Quarts 
DEXTRINE...... 34Q 
ALCOHOL..... 74+ Quarts 
130 Quarts 


TOTAL CONTENTS... . 144 Ots. 


A barrel of ale, he says, costs about £3—$15. The net 
value of the albumen, walt sugar, gum, and alcohol 
is about £1 -$5; leaving the charge for the water 
€2- $10. No wonder that the brewers get rich and 
the beer drinkers stay poor! 


HOME RULE. 


OME Rule has an attractive sound to American 

ears. We are accustomed to local self govern- 
ment, and our American instincts lead us to favor 
the demind of any people who ask for local self- 
government for themselver. It is true that Mr. Par- 
nell bas not yet defined exactly what he and his party 
mean by Home Kule, and that some semi official inti- 
mations indicate a desire on the part of the National- 
ists for authority to levy a protective duty on all goods 
passing into Ireland from England; an authority 
which would have practically the effect to make Ire- 
land an independent nation. No American would con- 
sent to achange in our Constitution which should give 
such aright of severance to any American State; and 
it may be taken for granted that nothing less than a 
successful war will accomplish such a dismember- 
ment of the British Empire. In so far, however, as 
Home Rule is simply a demand for a local Parlia- 
ment, with authority to regulate roads, schools, 
police, criminal law, and domestic taxation and ex- 
penditure, it commends itself strongly at first 
thought to the American instinct, and the more 
so that the real objection to it felt in English 
minds is rarely publicly uttered by the English 
press or the English orator. Of the population 
of Ireland, from seventy-six to ninety-three per 
cent. are Roman Catholics, except in the County 
of Ulster, where the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion is nearly forty-eight per cent. These Roman 
Catholics hold, as a part of their religious creed, the 
duty of absolute obedience to a hierarchy whose 
supreme head is a foreign prince, a hierarchy which 
does not acknowledge supreme allegiance to the 
(Queen and to the Constitution of England. It is true 
that many of the hierarchy draw a more or less clear 
distinction between politics and religion, and ac- 


knowledge the political supremacy of the Sovereign, 
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and only a religious allegiance to the Supreme Pon- 
tiff. But it is also true that many of the hierarchy 
either do not recognize at all, or recognize only very 
vaguely, any such distinction ; true, also, that Eog- 
lish history gives small hint of it. In the religious 
battles of the past the doctrine of papal authority 
has been used repeatedly as a means for weakening 
the allegiance of the people to their country and to 
the crown. Again and again Roman Catholic sub- 
jects have been absolved from their oaths of allegi- 
ance, again and again incited by their allegiance to 
the Church to revolutionary measures. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that it is the claim of Rome 
that she is infallible; and the claim that she cannot 
err is also the claim thst she has noterred. Since 
all that she has done in the past is right, it is not 
unreasonable to appreheni that, given the power and 
the opportunity, she my doit again. Srill further, 
it must be remembered 1) at, as late as 1861, liberty 
of the press, liberty of conscience aud of worship, 
liberty of speech, the riz! of the State to define its 
own rights and province, tve doctrine that the Church 
might not employ force, tte doctrine that the civil 
authority is superior tc Church law, the practice of 
secular education under control of the State, the free 
exercise of other thax Roman Catholic religions in 
Roman Catholic «:t:atries, were all expressly and 
specifically condensed by the then Roman Pontiff, 
Pius IX. ; aud th at a much later date the right of 
the Courch to ; anish the maintenance or propaga 
tion of false opi:ions in religion, or the practice of a 
worship which the Church does not approve, was 
vigorously maintained by a r-presentative Roman 
Ca‘holic writer in an English review—Mr. W. H. 
-Mallock. 

The Protestants of Ireland, then, object to Home 
Rule because it is not home rule. They fear that it 
will be the rule of ahierarcby which is i'self governed, 
not solely by allegiance to the British Empire, or even 
to the Emerald Isle, but by allegiance to a foreign 
prince and a foreign empire. They fear a rule which 
will practically execute the Paral Syllabus of 1861— 
will deny liberty of press, of conscience, aud of 
worship ; will put the scepter of the State into the 
hands of the priesthood ; will destroy the hope of free 
education ; and will endanger the liberties and the 
property, if not the lives, of the Protestant minority. 
They fear that Home Rule for /reland will mean what 
it h s meant for the Souta American Republics and 
for Mexico. 

How far these fears are well founded we do not here 
undertake to determine. They exist as a fact, and 
they must be recognized and weighed in any just con- 
sideration of the Irish question. They certainly can- 
not be dismis»ed as wholly groundless and unreason. 
ing. We are inclined to think that, as in most 
cases, the fear is greater than the danger; that the 
Roman Catholic Church has felt the spirit of a more 
liberal and enlightened age, and would not, if she 
could, go back to the principles and methods of the 
Middle Ages; but we are certain that there is an 


’ actual danger, and that it must be taken account of 


by English s'atesmansbip. Whatever measure of 
home rule may be granted, the principles for which 
the English people have shed so much blocd—religiou- 
liberty, equal protection of men of all faiths and of 
no faith—must be guaranteed, not merely by verbal 
contract, for parchments are easily torn in pieces, 
bat by some kind of imperial tribunal, with authority 
to maintain those principles and protect from viola. 
tion of them the humblest citizen in the island. Nor 
would it be unwise for England to learn a lesson 
from our own experience in the Southern States and 
in’ Utah, and to provide, if necessary at the expense 
of the Empire, for the education of the future 
generations of Ireland in schools free from the control 
of any hierarchy, either Protestant or Papal. 


BETWEEN TWO MOVEMENTS. 


HE annual réswmé of Continental literature for 

the year which the London ‘‘ Athenp@um” has 
just publisbed makes it clear that the pause between 
literary movements still continues om the Continent. 
There are still a few great writers, like Bjdrnson, whose 
activity is unim aired, and whose genius continues 
to express itsel' in new and varied forms. These 
men are growin, fewer every year, and their suc- 
‘ceasors have not yet made good their claim to the 
inheritance of tra ‘ition and influence which belongs 
to the masters oj literary creation. The death of 
Victor Hugo remc ved almost the last link which 
mnited the Francec' to-day with the France of the 
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romantic movement a half acenturyago. There are, 
of course, a good mapy critics who are ready to pro- 
nounce the sentence of creative literature, and who 
hold that the strong impulses which have created 
poetry and the imaginative forms of literature in 
the past have spent themselves; but students of 
literary history, familiar with the ebb and flow of 
the creative impulse, will not be deceived by these 
shortsighted and inadequate outlooks ; they will pa- 
tiently wait for another time of blossoming, while 
they gather such fruit as ripens in the late after- 
noon of a splendid day. 

It is the fashion to characterize this century as 
thoroughly materialistic in its tendencies ; but, like 
mapy other glittering generalities, this generalization 
is utterly misleading. The century has seen a liter- 
ary development in every respect commensurate with 
the immense scientific activity which has character- 
ized it on the side of investigation. The two cur- 
rents have frequently come in contact with each 
other, but neither has lost its identity, and neither 
will. The attempt to identify a hard but uncompro- 
mising realism with the final form of literary crea- 
tion, as affected by the scientific movement, has 
already provoked a reaction which is widely extend: d, 
and which in time will gatber the impetna and far- 
reaching sweep of a flood-tide. In the meantime 
lovers of the best literature will not go about 
lamenting the decay of the richer impulses of life, 
but will take such good things as are offered them, 
and look hopefully forward to the return of the 
muses. 

The death of Victor Hugo overshadows all other 
literary events of the year in France, and the hold 
which that remarkable writer bad upon his country- 
men and the world was made clear by the deep im- 
pres-ion created by his death. Even the unreasonable 
and demoralizing idolatry wh‘ch surrounded him 
durirg his last years failed to ob-cure bis great and 
shining qualities. Whatever revision his reputation 
may suffer at the hands future generations, there 
is little doubt of its permanence. The literary 
activity of the year has shown it-elf mostly in France, 
as elsewhere, in the department of novel writing, and 
the most important novel of the year has been, un- 
questionably, Zola’s ‘‘ Germinal,” which is generally 
regarded as his most powerful work of recent years. 
This story deals with the condition of the working- 
man, apd describes with great power the miseries, 
mental and physical, of his life. There ars glimpses 
of poetic depth and splendor in the story, and it be- 
comes clear that what saves Zola from the gutter is 
tbe poetry in him, which even naturalism bas not been 
able to destrey. It is needless to add that the story is 
loaded with details and passages of brutal coarseness. 
The other novels of the same school may be dismissed 
as generally given over to sensuality and hardness 
of style. Even in France, however, there are still 
a few novelists, like André Theuriet, who preserve a 
touch of the old idealism, and who endeavor to pre. 
sent life with due recognition of all its impulses, and 
not from the standpoi.t of its lowest instincts alone. 
Paychological romance is represented by M. Bourget's 
‘*Oruelle Enigme” and M. Rod’s ‘*‘La Course la 
Mort ;” the latter story is spoken of as a reflection of 
the med‘sval ‘* Dance of Death,” and as reviving by 
association the nameof Senancour. Alfonse Daudet 
has broken the silence by the publication of a de- 
lightfully fresh and charm ng sequel to his ‘‘ Tartarin 
de Tarascon.” 

In the field of criticism it is to be noted with 
pleasure that M. Scherer has returned to literature 
from his long devotion to politics, and is now con- 
trivating to the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes” a series 
of articles on literary themes, full of the ins ght, the 
broad sympathy, and the charming style which are 
characteristic of this writer. M. Scherer is one of 
the few French critics who have dealt with English 
writers with discrimination and real insight. Weare 
at a loss to understand why his works have not been 
translated in this country; they would certainly 
command a very appreciative reading. M. Bourget, 
M. Emile Henneyuin, and M. Lemaitre are three 
names in which lies the promise of a new era of 
literary critici min France. These young men have 
all of them given substantial evidence of their ability 
to rise out of the dense atmosphere of contemporary 
literary life in France, and to take new, fresh, and 
broad views of all literary questions. 

In Germany there has been less literary activity 
than in France. Indeed, both in philosophy and iu 
literature, Germany is just now contributing few new 
names to the world’s workers. The dramatists Ernst 


yon Wildenbuch and Ferdinand von Saar have each | 


published dramas of remarkable strength and beauty, 
the first pamed dramatist taking as bis hero Cbris- 
topher Marlowe, a poet whose career has furnished 
endless suggestion and attraction to the poets of later 
times. Zurich, which was famous at the beginning 
of the modern revival of German literature as the 
home of Bodmer, has come to the front again in its 
two writers, Keller and Meyer, both of whom have 
only lately come into possession of extended reputa- 
tions. Keller is described as a writer of sutirical, 
didactic temperament, thoroughly in sympathy with 
the aims and tendencies of to day ; while Meyer pos- 
sesses a finer artistic instinct and a more romantic 
spirit. Dr. Ebers has returned to his old field in his 
latest novel, ‘‘ Serapis.” Ranke, whose niretieth birth- 
day has just been duly celebrated with scholastic and 
imperial honors, is quietly at work on his Universal 
History ; while Mommsen, after a long silence, bas 
added another volume to his celeprated ‘‘ History of 
Rome.” 

Without dwelling upon such well-known names as 
Tolstoi in Russia, D’Amicis and Barrili in Italy, and 
Galdés in Spain, it remains true that, in spite of a 
great deal of very creditable achievement, Europe is 
passing through a transitional era in its literary 
development. The appearance of genius may always 
be expected at any moment, but can never be fore- 
told, in spite of the critical study of literary con- 
ditions and environment which bas been carried on 
so earnestly during the last two decades. Literary 
students will hardly forget that a century ago, when 
English li'erature was in a very barren condition, a 
dozen masters of the art were lJearnipg to speak 
Eoglish, and were unconsciously getting the training 
which later on was to bear fruit in the splendid out- 
burst of activity at the very close of the last and at 
the beginning of this century. The extraordinary 
discipli:e in knowledge and skill to which the 
writers of this generation bave subjected themselves 
will be seen in its best results in another generation, 
when a new group of writers have come into po-sessiun 
of the results of that training without g»iog through 
the laborious process. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


The Christian Union remarks: 


“ From the days of Augustine to the present time the leaders 
of thought in the oburch have regarded it (the first chapters of 
Genesis) as & poem, not asa scientific treatise —to be tested as 
all poeiry is tested, mot by ira scientific accuracy, but by its 
acap’ation to enkindle emotional and spiritual life, in this case 
the life of reverence and love toward the C * 


It would be interesting to see the names of some of the 
leaders of thought who regard the first chapter of Genesis 
as & poem, and a specimen of the language in which they 
express that judgment. It seemsto be assumed that the 
passage in question must be either a poem or a acientific 
treatise, and that there is no other alternative ; that spiritual 
life and emotion are nearly «quivalent terms; and that 
fiction is as nourisbing to epiritual life as fact. Weare 
aware that in telling what God did in bringing the earth and 
its inhabitants into being, resort must be bad to human 
avalogies and tropical language. But is that use of lan 
guage enough to constitute a poem ?—[The Watchman. 

UR contemporary is mistaken in supposing 
that we regard spiritual life and emotion 
as nearly equivalent terms. If we did, the phrase 
‘emotional and spiritual life would be tautologival, 
and tautology isasin of which the true j>urnalist 
is rarely guil'y. He is not mistaken in supposing 
that we believe that fiction may be as nourishing to 
spiritual life as fact. It would be difficult to mention 
apy passage in the historical books of the Bible, of 
equal length, as nourishing to spiritual life as the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. Poetry is as true as 
history ; but the truth of poetry and the truth of his- 
tory are not identical. 

The recognition of the poetic element in the first 
chapter of Genesis is at least as old as the time of 
Augustine. The days of Genesis, he tells us, are na- 
ture’s births, delays, solemn pauses in the divine 
work. Ooming to later times, Hifgh Miller, in what 
still remains the most eloqnent, if not the ablest, 
chapter on ‘‘ Genesis and Geology,” characterizes the 
first chapter of Genesis as the Mosaic vision of crea- 
tion, and eloquently depicts the prophetic process 
by which the inspired seer beheld the events of an 
unknown past in a vision, as inspired prophets be- 
held in similar vision the events of an unknown 
future. Dr. T. J. Conant, who is without a superior 
as a Hebrew scholar in either America or Europe, 
describes the same chapter as ‘‘ the sublime epic of 
creation ;” and elsewbere questions whether the 
story of the Fall in Genesis iii. is to be taken as ‘‘a 
literal statement of facts, or whether, with many 
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expositors since the time of Philo, we should regard 
it as an allegory, framed in childlike words, such as 
befitted the childhood of the world, but conveying 
to us a deeper spiritual truth.” He also seems to 
have assumed that fiction may be as nourishing to 
spiritual life as fact. Second only to Dr. Oonant in 
Hebrew scholarship is Dr. Tayler Lewis, who de 

scribes at some length the first chapter of Genesis as 
a ‘vision of the past,” with ‘‘ vision voices as 
well as vision sights;” an ‘‘ apocalypse of the 
great past, even as the revelation of John at 
Patmos is an apocalypse of the great future.” 
If we cross the water, we shall find there no greater 
Hebrew scholar than Dr. Pusey, who describes the 
_ first chapter of Genesis as ‘‘ the divine psalm of crea- 
tion.” Or, if we turn from Hebrew scholars to scien- 
tiste, we find, again, such aut hors as Principal Dawson 
and Dr. Winchell, whose orthodoxy in religion and 
whose authority in science are alike indisputable, 
enforcing the truth which Humboldt had before 
perceived, that the Mosaic account of creation be- 
longs to the world of poetry, is parallel to the 104th 
Psalm, and constitutes a solemn and exalted form 
of poetic creation. Finally, if from Hebrew scholars 
and geological students we turn to men who have 
made antiquarian research their specialty, we find 
such Roman Catholic scholars as Lenormant and 
such Protestant ech larsas George Smith agreeing in 
the testimony that the account of the creation found 
in the first chapter of Genesis resembles so closely 
tbat discovered in Babylon and Chaldea as to leave it 
scarcely doubtful that Abrabam carried this tradi- 
tion into Palestine from Ur of the Chaldees, whose 
poetic form, as well as essential facts, the account 
in Genesis closely resembles. 

It is certainly true that all interpreters of the 
Bible bave not read the first chapter of Genesis as a 
poem ; but it is also certainly true that the best 
Hebrew scholars have so interpreted it, and that the 
chief difficulties in its interpretation have grown out 
of that literalism which, as Paul warns his readers, 
kills with its blight whatever it touches. 


ON GUARD. 


HE great crises and temptations of life come, 
for the most part, when they are least expected. 
So also do the great opportunities. A young map 
fancies that » hen his great chance comes he will have 
time for special preparation, like the athlete who 
knows the date when bis endurance will be put to the 
test and subjects himself to thorough training. But 
such opportunities are rarely given. The "pbysician 
generally makes his reputation on some case that 
comes unexpectedly into his hands; the lawyer's op- 
portunity to gain influence and prominence as an 
advocate comes when he least expecta it ; and this is 
true in all the departments of life. There is no prep 
aration for exceptional epportunities, except that 
which a man puts into bis daily work ; the measure 
of his honrly diligence and fidelity will be the 
measure of his prepa a'ion for the great moment when 
it comes. Not less suddenly and without prepara- 
tion come our greatest temptations ; and this is the 
subtlest darger that lies in wait for us. In onesense 
there is no euch thing as accumulation of character. 
It is true that the longer ope remains pure and 
honest and true the more steadfast and certain be- 
comes the impulee of his nature upward ; but there 
is never a day when the whole fabric of character is 
not put to the test by some new crisis, never 
an hour when the yes or no, which bave been 
repeated so many times, must not be repeated again 
to seme question of right or wrong. No man 
can afford to live on his character as he lives on the 
capital which he bas acquired in business, and it is 
this conception of character which has betrayed many 
strong men. Paul, who belonged to the order of 
strenuous workers, and in whose life there was no 
rest from struggle, seems to have been constantly 
heunted by the fear that, after all the good he bad 
done to others, be might bimeelf br come a castaway. 
The same peril lurks in the path of every man, and no 
past goodness can protect bim ; character can only 
be preserved by a continual struggle, a struggle in 
which there is no such thing as trust, armistice, or 
treaty of peace. Nothing but absolute conquest, 
victoriously curried on till the field is cleared by the 
summons of death, can keep any man secure. 
The m*n who falls asleep for a moment at his post 
often inflicts as great an injury on the cause be de- 
fends as the most unscrupulous traitor. If vigilance 
is the price of liberty, much more is it also the price 
of safety and character and righteousness. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


R. MOODY'S eight-day mission in the Chicago 

Avenue Church has tbus far been a great success. 
Sunday the auditorlum was packed almost to suffoca- 
tion ; and at every subsequent meeting the room has 
been more than full. Thursday evening, after a sermon 
of unusual power on excuse making, 153 men and beys 
rose for prayer, and most if not all of them went into 
the inquiry room to meet Mr. Moody and carefully 
chosen workers in personal conversation. The mission 
will close Sunday night, but its «ffects will long remain, 
not merely with the Ch cago Avenue Churcb, but with 
most of the other churches on the North Side. Mr. 
Moody has spoken with all of his old-time fire and ear- 
pestness, and with that sympathy and directness which 
have always given bim the confidence of his hearers. 
Mondey afternoon he addressed a large audience of 
miniet« rs and laymen in the First Presbyterian Church, 
and Friday noon gave an address, to business men 
chiefly, on city evang: lism. Tbat subject is uppermost 
in bis thought, as it is in the thought of nearly every 
earnest Christian in the country. Mr. Moody is ex 
ceedingly wise in bis methods. He has evidently 
learned a great deal from his experience, not only in 
the way of presenting the truth, but in the way of 
handling sn sudience. With the ¢xception of Monday 
and Saturdsy he bas given two addresses a day, one at 
8PM. to women only, and one in the evening to men. 
He goes from Chicago to Knoxville, Tenn., and will be 
in the South till April. 


At Farwell Hall Mr Moody appealed to the rich to 
furnish a building in which this great city mission work 
shall be organized, in which fit persons shall be trained 
in evangelistic labors, and from which, as a center, they 
shall go out on their missionary errands. Mr. McCor. 
mick will give $100 000 of the $250 000 called for, and 
it is sald that ten men have already promised $5 000 
each. It is quite in sympathy with the current of feel- 
ing that the Congregational church at Evanston last 
Bundsy raised $2000. to be Increased, it is sald. to 
$2 500, for the support of an evangelist in the city. The 
mon y will probably be expended under the direction of 
the City Missionary Society. but fn the way which the 
Evanston church destres. Thesum ralsed !s considerably 
more than {is required for the salary of the evangelist, 
but only a sma'! proportion of the sum asked for, if we 
are to give the Gospel to those only who are willing to 
hear it. 

The interest in the Presbyterlan churches is deepen- 
ing. ‘An all day meeting was held Monday with the 
First Presbyterian Church, at which nearly every 
Presbyterian minister in the was present. Eff rt« 
were also successfully made to secure a large attendance 
from the membership of the different churches, Sev- 
eral addresses were delivered, in addition to the address 
of Mr. Moody, several sermons preached, and much time 
epentin prayer. The spirit of the meeting was excel. 
lent, and {ts impressions full of hopeful anticipationa 
Preaching services of a revival nature have been held at 
this church every night during the week, the pastor. the 
Rev. Dr. Barrows, hav'ng been alded by the Rev. 
W. ‘V. Newell, Jr, of Paris, who fs now tn the city on 
behalf of the McAl! Mieston = It fs hardly fair to con- 
vey an impression that the Presbyterian churches are 
the only churches here which are er the blessings 
of a apiritual quickening, though {t cannot be denied 
that their ministers have led in what {is something of a 
new departure, with great earnestness and unanimity. 
Other churches. however, are not withovt evident 
signs of divine favor, and we shall all be disappointed 
if the ingatberings this year do not far surpass thoee 
of apy prev'ous year in our history. Perhaps this fs 
because the churches are waking up to the needs of the 
great numbers among us who bhelleve nefther in God 
por in man, who are practical athelsts. and whose only 
creed is selfishness, and whose daily life is a life of toll 
and sin. 


The resignation of the Rev. Edward D. Eaton, for six 
years past r of the strong and rapidly growing Congre 
gational church at Oxsk Park, was a surprise to bis 
friends. and a s't!l greater surprise when it was learned 
that the state of his health made the resigna‘ion neces- 
sary. Reference to this matter was made in the isaue of 
last week. But certain facta laid before the council 
which met Thursday afternoon confirmed the wisdom 
of Mr. Eaton’s course, and furnished gratifying testi. 
mony to the respect and love which the members of his 
church, and, indeed, of the whole community, have for 
him. Mr. Eaton bas rare intellectual ability, is a fine 
scholar, an a'tractive preacber, a faithful pastor, and in 
every way an exceedingly valuable man to lose from our 
councils. In an unusual degree he has what may be 
called “‘ balance of mind.” His judgment in cases of 
difficu'ty has been highly prized. We belleve Mr. Eaton 
will rapidly rec»ver his he:lth, and be able to render stil 
better service than at Osk Park in some other and larger 


field, and this at no distant day. 


The Congregational Club, Monday evening, was 
favored with a felicitous address from Professor George 
N. Boardman. of the Theological Seminary, on Con- 


stantinople. Officers for the year were also chosen, and © 


the Rev. Dr. Little was very fittingly made President. 
8. M Morse, W. E Hale, and C. H. Carr were made 
Vice Presidents. The Club bas now completed three 
years of existence, and In that time has accomplished 
a great deal in the way of unifying the interests of the 
denomination and in giving direction to its energies and 
its benevolence. More than any other agency has it 
been successful in calling attention to the vast feld 
open to city missions. 


Tne Irish Nationalis's have been in session here for 
two or three days, and, as ususl, bave been full of 
praises for Parnell, and full of sorrow over Ireland's 


woes. The determ!nation to furnish money to ald Par. — 


nell in securing Home Rule for Ireland {s more decided 
than ever. The Queen's speech at the opening of Par- 
HNament, Thursday. is severely critic'sed by prominent 
Nationalists from various sections of the country. and 
the opinion very generally expressed that Ireland can 
hope for nothing from a Tory Government. These 
leaders justify the interest Irish-Americans take in the 
affairs of the mother country, on the ground that Irish- 
men bere sre compelled to send large sums of money 
every year to help their friends pay the rent of their 
lands and obtain food on which to live. 


The lynching of H«lly Eppa at Vincennes, Ind , at 
one o'clock Monday morning, for the brutal murder of 
Farmer Dobson. was an outrage agafnst law and juatice 
which c nnot be too severely deprecated. There was 
no doubt of the guilt of the accused man. Had the law 
taken {ts course the death penalty would have been in- 
filcted. It is time that al) those who respect our {natitu- 
tions should unite In rebuking these mobs of reapectable 
citizens who so frequently take the law Into their own 
hands, and murder {n cold bh od those who are aceured 
or suspected of grave crimes. It is hard to see in what 
degree these lynchers are lees guilty in the sight of God 
than the murderer whom they !!legally executed. 


The Citizens’ League held its ninth annual meeting at 
the Palmer House, Tuesday evening. The object of 
the League. as most who read The Christian Union are 
aware, is to see that the Jaws which relate to the sale of 
Iquor are enforced. Its work is !n the interests of mo- 
rality and good order, and more and more ia com- 
mending iteelf to the faver of our thoughtful citizens, 
With an increasing inceme it accomp!tshes more and 
more year by year. The following fizures wi!! give a 
bint of i's methor’s and of its success the past year: 


No. aaloon-k RFQ 
No charges againet them... .... .............. 1,287 
Keerirg disorderly honse by allowing minors to 


205 

Belling liqnor to drunkard...... 690 

Selling. iqnor withont a ficense ................. 61—1,287 
Diapoeed of as follows : 


Held to Criminal Conrt............ 111 
1,287 
Number of witnesses called........... 3.575 


It appears from the police reports that the number of 
arreats of hoys and girls during 1885 was 6.550. against 
6 719 In 1884, a decrease cf 196 ard that the number 
sent to the House of Correction tn 1885 was 1 474 against 
1 622 in 1884 adecrease of 148 To no one ts the suc- 
cess of the League more defply indebtd than to fits 
visiting agent, Andrew Paxtcn, though he is sustained 
in his work by some of the noblest and wisest men in 
the city. 


cal Seminary last evening gave a reception to President 
Bartlett, of Dartmouth College. It wasa di ligh'ful 
affair, notwithstanding the Interse cold. President 
Bartlett was for many years a professor In the Seminary, 
and his memory fs cherished with special «+ ffection and 
honor. The Seminary was pever more prosperous than 
now. It has 97 students, and might bave bad many 
more had it heen willing to receive all who applied for 
admission. The formation of departments for Scandi. 
navians, Danes. and Germans has mt a recognized 
want, and bas bruvgbt forward a goodly number of 
gifted and promising young men. The third volume of 
“Current Discussions,” the yearly volume issued by the 
professors of the Seminary, bas just appeared. It fs 
larger and more valuanle than {ts predecessors, and fur- 
pisbes an amount of Information not elsewhere easily 
obtainable. 


In spite of the predictions of the weather. wise, we 
have bad an exceeding!y cold winter. The thermometer 
thinks nothing of running down to the twenties below 
zero, and staying there day after d~y. When tbis is 
suppleménted by a keen southwest wind, lovers of cold 
have nothing of which tocomplain. The weather has 


| sadly interfered with some phases of our church work, 
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and compels us to asa with much seriousness whether 
the Week of Prayer as now observed is of much value to 
churches in this northern latitude. With a low tempera- 
ture there have come tbe usual number of fires. Two 
or three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of property 
was destroyed here yesterday, and if the frigidity con- 
tinues a few days longer, as the Weather Bureau predicts, 
the lesses in this «'irection will greatly increase. 


Notwithstanding the reports sent East of the warlike 
attitude of the Socialists here, it is doubtful if any real 
danger exists. Thereis a good deal of loud talk, but 
no convincing evidence has yet been furnished to 
Warrant the statements circulated through the Eastern 
press. Nor is there the slightest danger that the city 
government will be caught napping in the presence of 
such a danger. 

Saturday, January 24, 1886. 


We bring the somewhat prolonged discussion between 
free trade and protection in The Christian Union to a close 
in this week’s issue of our paper—for the present at least— 
by the publication of two articles, one from a Massachu- 
setts protectionist, the other from a Maryland farmer. This 
discussion, to which a variety of minds have contributed, 
has been throughout courteous, dignified, dispassionate ; 
ang we believe that those of our readers who take any in- 

est in this vexed problem bave found these letters at once 
esting and instructive. Our own sympathies witha 
gradually diminishing tariff and enfranchised trade we have 
never cought to conceal ; but we think we contribute to that 
end in the healthiest and best way by a fu!! and free inter- 
charge of views, such as we have given space to in our col- 
on this subject. 


We hope that none of our readers will tind forbidding the 
title of the article in Sunday Afternoon which takes the 
place of our usual termon. Evolution and Religion is a 
two-sided shield, and the public have naturally grown 
rather weary of seeing knights in armor, neither of whom 
have seen but one side of the shield, tilt at one another. 
The tournament has lost its novelty. Mr. Douglass 
has evidently seen both sides of the shield. He knows 
what evolntion is, which is more than can be said for 
some theologians; and he knows what religion is, which 
is more than can be said for some scientists. He sees the 
truth in evolution—or at least a truth in it—and the limita- 
tions in it: that it is an explanation of the method of phe- 
nomena, not of their origin; and that, so understood, it is 
not inconsistent with the highest spiritual conception of 
God and his immanence in nature. The paper i: not exactly 
light reading; but by its perspicuity it throws not a little 
light on a subject which partisan debate has done more to 
confuse tban to make clear. 


ANOTHER PROHIBITORY DECISION. 


Mr. Editor: 


OUR correspondent who essayed to furnish au- 

thorities in support of the statement that the 
Supreme Court of the United States had settled the con- 
stitutionality of prohibitory laws failed to cite the latest 
and most conclusive ruling on that subject. I refer to the 
case of Foster rs. Kansas, 112 U. 8., 201, decided at the 
October Term, 1884. Thecase arose in this way : John 
Foster was the County Attorney of Saline County, 
Kansas, and, being out of sympatby with the constitu- 
tion and laws; of that State respecting the l!quor traffic, 
resolved that prohibition should not prohibit ; whereupon 
certain good citizens resolved to prohibit Mr. Foster; 
and a quo warranio was begun against him upon the 
ground that he had “‘ neglected and refused to prose 
cute persons who were guilty of selling intoxicating 
liquors in the county in violation of a statute of the 
State known as the Prohibitory Liquor Law.”’ The 
defense chiefly relied on by Mr. Foster was that the 
aforesaid law was in violation of the Constitution of tle 
United States, and therefore it was no breach of his offi- 
cial duty to refuse to prosecute cases under a vold ard 
unconstitutional Jaw. The Kansas Court ruled adversely 
to this defense, and a Kansas jury rendered a verdict 
ousting the delinquent official from office. He brouglt 
a writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United 
States to reverse the judgment of the State Court. It 
will be seen from this statement tbat the question of the 
constitutionality of prohibitory legislation (Kansas has 
it, according to the liquor organs, ‘‘in its most rabid 
form”) was directly and squarely presented. The 
decision of the Court was prorouncei by Mr. Chief 
Justice Waite. Theentire benchcoincided Their judg- 
ment was unanimous. It is very short, but it covers 
the question. Referring to the previous cases, those 
clied by your correspondent, the Court declare that the 
question of the constitutionallty of a State law prohibit 
ing the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
‘* 1s NOW NO LONGER OPEN IN THIS Court.” Page of 
decision, 206. Nothing less unequivocal, nothing less 
final, than this would have been sufficient for that law- 
defying traffic which has always fought and still fights 
to the death every effort of organized society to sup- 
press or to regulate it. Meanwhile there is at Jeast one 
witness in Kansas tbat ‘‘ prohibition does pro- 
hibit officials who connive at violations of the 
law. WALTER B. HI. 

Macon, Ga. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT |] 


ONGRESS {ts going on very stupidly thus far. The 
~ chief interest in town centers abot the social 
gayeties, which have begun in earnest since the New 
Year. Indeed, that feature of Washington life is at its 
best in midwinter, for later on all the social stara of 
greater or less brilllancy are so worn out that Vanity Fair 
becomes weary of its own fascinations. Two weeks ago 
the President gave his first regular dinner party, a party 
where the table decorations, the floral ornaments of tne 
room, and the dress of the ladies were fully described 
in the morning papers. He bas given quiet dinners 
before this, and almost every evening has some friends 
at table with him; but when the regular state affairs 
begia to be held, then society is at its flush. 

Among people who have very litte idea of the real 
composition of Wasbinvton life there is a very crude 
understanding of what is called our official” society. 
The cheap novel and play that one reads and sees give 
an impression that the doors of men in public life always 
stand open to whoever may choose to enter, and their 
receptions are filled by men and women from various 
parts of the country, many of them coarse and vulgar, 
but who cannot be avoided, because custom here gives 
the entrée to every free and independent citizen who 
may choose to ceme. This may have been so in the old 
time?, but now official society, by a sort of tacit sgree- 
ment, reserves its emiles for those only who are 
properly introduced. 

Tae ladies of Washington—I speak of those who 
mike up that wonderful combination known as society 
— have each a regular afternoon for receiving. Thus, 
the Supreme Court ladies take one day in the week, the 
families of the Cabinet officers have one set aside for 
them, Senators’ wives another, and different neighbor- 
hoods select one. SS») that oa Wednesday, for instance, 
calls may be paid at the houses of the Cabinet min- 
istcrs, and on Friday one may make the circult of the 
ladies whom he knows on Capitol Hill. Saturday after- 
noon Miss Cleveland has taken for her day, and at that 
time the parlors of the White House are filled with the 
matrons and belles who shine in Washington, with a 
few of the society men, but of the latter not half so 
many as of the fairer part of humanity. At theseafter- 
noon receptions through the week one meets about the 
same peop'e, varied, naturally, tosome extent. At Mrs. 
Bayard’s the diplomatic representatives congregate, 
while Mrs. Whitney's parlors are full of young naval 
officers, who shrewdly understand the surest paths to 
preferment. At one place tho literary element prc- 
dominates, at another the military ; but everywhere you 
willsee many of the same faces. These afternoon 
affairs are simple in the entertainment offered, but the 
dressing grows more elaborate. Nominally they are 
open. Thus, any one may go to call upon Mrs. Secre- 
tary Blank on her reception day, but in practice no 
stranger does so except under the guidance of a friend 
who knows her. Whatever is the theory, the ruie is 
that it is not in good taste for an outsider to go to these 
affairs, and so you rarely see one present. Should he 
go, very civil treatment would be accorded, but the cus- 
tom is against it. There is really no reason why a pub- 
lic official's wife should open her parlors or lay out her 
refreshment table for strangers, and it is growing to be 
less and less the habit. So that the complaint that these 
Jadies are worrled by the numbers of perfectly unknown 
people who visit them becomes less tangible. The con 
stituent coming to Washington finds that the avenues 
to receptions and parties are growing more choked, and 
that the rules which prevail elsewhere are gaining force 
here. Of course, if visitors have acquaintances here, 
the entr’e into their circle can be compassed. 

Miss Cleveland's receptions on Saturday afternoons 
are very democratic in theory. The ushers will admit 
well-appearing people. Yet, among the hundreds of 
people who came and went at the White House last week 
Saturday, hardly any could be set dowa as strangers. 
Nearly al] of them had met her before, and the occasion 
was more like the gathering of friends than the popular 
idea of a formal reception. The officials and resident 
clerks of the city have so increased in numbers that they 
monopolize things. On all occasions and events they 
are met in such force that very little room fs left for the 
outsider, who, betides being exceedingly lonely and 
uncomfortable, finds the elbowing process s> vigorous 
that he is generally content to remain away. So far as 
the President is concerned, he keeps up the practice of 
coming down to the East Room two days in the week, 
just before lunch, and, taking his stand at the center of 
the room, shakes hands with all who come as they file 
rapidly by. This is done very hastily ; but it is some- 
thing, and gives to visitors a chance to see him face to 
face. Once in the winter a public evening reception is 
given at the Executive Mansion; but nearly all the 
receptions are confined to the diplomatic, army, navy 
and official set. They must always be attended to first, 
and their number js now #o great that the President can 
find very little time for other people. 


Washington is becoming more and more a resort ; but 
I think the majority of those who come here are disap. 
pointed at not being able to see more in the directions of 
which I have spoken. They complain that the barriers 
are growling higher year by year. But they forget that 
the city is increasing in every way, and each month 
finds it more absorbed in itself, and less dependent upon 
the outside. Gradually it is getting to be more like 
other large cities in its cliques and its engrossment in its 
own affairs. Ten years ago a constituent was always 
invited to go home to dinner and out in the evening with 
the men who represented their States here and their 
families. Now he may be a “ looker-on in Venice,” but 
not a part of Venice itself. 

At a recent meeting to help the newsboys of this city, 
Dorman B Eaton made a speech, in which he sald that 
less attention is paid to the children of this city, and 
fewer of them attend school, than in any place he knew. 
Whether that be true or not, it isthe fact that our public 
schools are run more for show than they should be, and 
the poorer classesof children do not receive the attention 
they should. This is especialiy so with the colored 
youth. Hardly any effort is made,to compel them to 
attend schoo), and they are growing up in alinost as wild 
a condition as {n the most backward regions of the South. 
Some of the churches conduct missions among them ; 
but there are parts of Washington where the population 
is in a most bepeless condition and where it {s unsafe te 
venture at night. What is wurse, the colored boys seem 
to be growing up to be more depraved than their fathers, 
and even less inclined to work. If other Southern citics 
are as bad in this respect as Washington, the misslonary 
sccletles have a great field of work right at home. 

The Mormon bill which recently pasescd the Senate 
is perhaps the most arbitrary act that bas come from that 
body in years. In confiscating the property of the 
Mormon Church, and turning over the proceeds for a 
common school fund fn Uteh Territory, it undoubtedly 
goes well up to the constitutional limits. But, in epite of 
that, only seven Senators voted against it. More would 
have liked to; but the force of public sentiment on this 
Mormon scourge, lar.ely formed by such papers as The 
Christian Union, compels Congress to act decisively. It 
is quite certain that the House will pass some bill, though 
it may modify the one sent over by the Senate. Had Its 
friends such an untiring and unconquerable champlon 
in the lower branch as Mr. Edmunds proved himself in 
the Senate, I should almost hore that the identica' bil! 
might pass. But the Mormon lobby, actually paid agents 
among the most notorious people in the Capital, did not 
dare make its fight in the Senate, but promises to in the 
House ; with what result we shall see. 

The incident of deposing ¢x-Governor Curtin from the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
putting in his place an untried and ¢xceedingly imma. 
ture young man like Perry Belmont, was a lamentable 
thing. Firat, because it without cause discredited an 
old man whose gray hairs and reputation should have 
saved bim from tuch an affront; and, second, because 
Mr. Belmont’s clevation was due rolely to Secretary 
Bayard, and he insisted on it simply to please Mr. Bel- 
mont’s father and ce’ tain other New York gentlemen. No 
good reason can be given for Mr. Curtin s deposition, and 
even if that was imperative, young Mr. Belmont is not the 
safe and proper man to put in his place. Speaker Carlisle 
practically shoulders off the responefbility upon Mr. 
Bayard, whose act it{!s. Governor Curtin, after some 
intemperate and angry measures, finally did the only 
proper thing under the circumstances, in resigning the 
chairmanship which was given him, without reference 
either to his successor or to the Secretary of State. 

In the Senate the disposition is clearly not to get into 
8 quarrel over the nominations to office:, and with that 
disposition itis evident that no misunderstanding wil! 
follow. Ononly one point do the Republicans seem deter 
mined not tofconfirm the President's nominees, provided 
they be men of otherwise good character ; and that {s for 
participation in election frauds. The most conspicuous 
instances are those of Fourth Anditor Shelley, of 
Alabama, who lost his seat in the House for the most 
unblushing frauds used to secure his election ; Solicitor- 
General Goode, of Virginia, against whom the most 
damaging evidence is shown in the same line : and In- 
ternal Revenue Collector Chace, of Matne, who partici- 
pated in the Maine ‘‘count out.” Mr. Pillsbury, of 
Massachusetts, is on the same list, but the evidence 


against him is not quite so clear. ‘“‘ Purity and honesty 
in elections’ is to be the Republican cry of 1888, and we 
surely need it badly enough. 


As indicated in my last letter, Dr. Mitchell, of Buffalo. 
declines the call to our new Presbyterian church In the 
fashionable quarter. No one is yet selected ; though, as 
the salary will be $6,000, and the field of work an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant one, the pastorate ought not to go 
begging.——The justices of the Supreme Court have 
been worried over the illness of Justice Bradley, but 
he is much improved.——The President is rarely seen 
out of the White House, and the afternoon rides that he 
used regularly to take are often omitted because of the 
work that crowds upon him.——Among the Democratic 
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members of the House it is already the talk that Speaker 
Carlisle may be the next Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. The Mississippi Valley men say that they 
will never consent again to the election of a candidate 
from east of the Alleghanies uatil the tariff and cur- 
rency questions are settled satisfactorily to them.—— 
Dr. Byron Sunderland’s church, which was rather die- 
tressed financially andin the number of its congregation, 
has been greatly helped by the President's attendance, 
and at its annual meeting reported an agreeable outlook 
for the next year.——-Senators Pike, Miller of California, 
and Fair are all in feeble health. EMERSON. 
WASHINGTON, 


PROTECTION VS. FREE TRADE. 
A PROTECTIONIST’S VIEW. 


By A PRoTecTIONIsT. 


ILE second article of the American Protective Tariff 

League says: ‘‘ The object of this League shall 
be to protect American labor by a tariff on imports 
which shal] adequately secure American industries 
against the competition of foreign labor.” 

Around this central object cluster some important 
objects and princlples which require a clear statement, 
and in which all protectionists are agreed. 

Firet. Protection against foreign competition secures 
to us unlimited free trade at home. Even Adam Smith 
admits that home trade {fs and must be twice as product. 
ive of national wealth as foreign trade, and may be 
many times more than that. Our varied Industries, 
brought into existence by protection, among sixty mill- 
fons of intelligent, enterprising people, give rise to an 
interchange of products twenty times the value of all 
our forelgn commerce. Under protection we have the 
greatest frec trade in the world, but ft {s all our own, 
and Great Britain has not yet been able, with all her 
craft, to work her way Into it. In these home indus- 
tries and interchanges lies the secret of our surprising 
triumph over England In the pursuit of wealth. In 
1870 we were eight billions behind her. In 1884 we 
were alx billions in advance of her. The distance fs 
rapidly widening. Protective France, also, is gaining 
in wealth more rapidly than free-trade England. 

Second. The protection of American industries calls 
forth competition, skill, and capital that would other- 
wise lie dormant. Here are three grand results accom- 
plished by a protective tariff, sufficient of themeelves to 
explain the fact that protective nations make the most 
rapid advance in wealth and the well-being of the work- 
men. The foreign competition of pauper labor is de 
structive to all these. To make two blades of grass 
grow instead of one has been justly pronounced to be a 
great benefaction toacountry. It is a mere trifle com- 
pared with the calling forth and cheering ta the most 
energetic efforts {ts dormant skill, capital, and labor. 

Third. The protection of home industries cheapens 
all the products of common and extensive ure. This 
must be soif the above statements with regard to the 
competition of home labor, ekill, and capital avr true. 

But we have a great number of facts proving the 
point. Where a protective tariff makes the laborer and 
the capitalist safe in concentrating their energies upon 
a product, its price, by home competition, falls to the 
lowest point. Take, as an illustration, cotton cloth. Jt 
has a protective tariff of six cents to the yard, and home 
competition has reduce! the price to five cents. When 
foreign chloroform was selling at $250 the pint, our 
chemists would not undertake {ts manufacture, because 
the foreign competition of low priced labor would 
undersell them, even at a loss, in order to crush the 
industry, hold the market, and afterward rafsc the 
price. A protective tariff of one dollar a pint called 
forth and enccuraged home competition, and the price 
was brought down to sixty-five cents. And so of scores 
of articles In general demand. 

The American manufacture of steel rafls is a still 
more brilliant example of the same principle. For our 
first Bessemer steel rails we pald England $150 the ton. 
So soon as we began to make them, the English ‘‘fron 
lords” dropped the price s» low as to crush the effort. 
With a protective tariff of $28 the ton, ft revived, many 
powerful companis went fuato It, and, under American 
competition, the price has fallen to $27, and even to 
#25, the ton. In the fcur years 1881-84 the United 
States made 5 363,262 tons, and Engiand only 4,141 667 
tons. Does any one believe that, bad our enormous 
Jemand been made upon Eugland, and she had been 
called upon to more than double her supply, ft would 
have cheapened the price ? Would {t not have raised the 
price, on the common principle of supply and demand ? 
Instead of that, our protective tariff called forth the 
requisite ski]! and capital, aad we kept the wealth at 

home. Otherwise for theee five millfons of tons we 
micht have patd England more than five hundred mill. 
fons of dollars. It fs true we should have bad the rails, 


but England wonld bave had that enormous addition 
to her wealth and her industries, and that great profit 
we should have lost. It {s not strange that the Cobden 


Club is bent upon getting hold of such industries. It is 
strange that any American should wish it success. 

Fourth. A protective tariff makes the foreigner pay a 
proportion of the expenses of government. He enjoys 
the protection of that government. The revenue thus 
derived relieves the country of taxation to a ‘arge extent. 
That the tariff is paid by the foreigner, and is nct so 
much added to the price of the article, the facts above 
stated conclusively prove. 

It makes us blush for human nature when we hear 
educated men reiterating the iliotic charge that a tariff 
is just so much added to the price of the protected article ! 
On that principle you are bound to belleve, when you 
give five cents for a yard of cotton cloth, you have paid 
six cents more for it than you would have given under 
free trade. That our tariff is generally fair, and not 
prohibitive, is proved by the vast revenue derived from It. 

Fifth. The protection of American industries is de- 
manded by patriotism. President Garfield imbibed the 
virus of free trade at Williams ; but in Congress, with 
the actual needs of the country pressing upon him, he 
became a sound protectionist. 

With regard to all those great industries which make 
us independent of foreigners in time of war, our cotton, 
woolen, and fron industries, he declared for adequa‘e 
protection in the strongest terms. We must never allow 
foreign nations to hold our sources of life. 

The protectionist is a patriot, not acosmopolitan. Ile 
does not believe that the millennium has come to nations 
more than to social life. We use strong vaults, ingen. 
fous locks, and faithful guards against our robbers, and 
we must be equally wary of the robber nations. When 
we see what England, with her crafty diplomacy and her 
all.conquering navy, has done to Turkey, Egypt, China, 
India, and Japan, we are sufficiently warned to guard 
our {ndustries from her greedy and destructive grasp. 
It would be her milienntum to destroy them, and transfer 
our wealth to her shores. 

Sixth. Protection of national {ndustries fs In harmony 
with the policy of all enlightened nations, England 
excepted, and with the results of the sclentific inquiry 
and experience of this century. All Europe has decided 
against free trade. All the English coionles have decided 
for protection against their own mother. France, Italy, 
Germany, and Russia are becoming more and more pro- 
tectlve. England, with her free trade, {s falling behind 
the other nations in the rate of the increase of wealth, 
and all the loud deceptive assertions of the Cobden Club 
cannot hide the fact. Her labor troubles are far greater 
than ours, although she kindly sends to us not less than 
100,000 of her discharged convicts and pauper laborers 
every year. They come under the title of *‘ assisted 
emigrants.” They are the miserable and degraded prod. 
uct of the English system. In our economic system let 
us be Americans, not English or cosmopolitan. 

These are a few of the important views and principles 
in which protectionists are agreed, und in which they 
differ from free-traders. To extend the discussion would 
carry us beyond our limit. 


A FREE-TRADER’S VIEW. 
By a MARYLAND FARMER. 


PON an examination of the Jast census for this coun- 
try, it will be found that out of a total population 
of 17,600 000 persons engaged in the various occupations 
of the entire country, 7 600,000 are classed In agriculture, 
and of these 3.300,000 are classed as agricultural laborers ; 
1 800,000 In trade and transportation, 4 100 000 In pro- 
fessional and personal service, and 3,800,000 in manufac*- 
uripg and mining, thus making a total of 17,600,000, 
which number embraces all persons engaged in the 
different occupations of the nation, the balance of the 
entire population, viz., 50,000,000, consisting of men, 
women, and children who are not engaged in any occu- 
pation. Included in the manufacturing and mining 
class of 3,800,000 are such persons as blacksmiths, car- 
penters, plasterers, masons, fishermen, oystermen, milll- 
ners, painters, etc. And if we deduct from the above 
3,800,000 all those who are {included tn this class, but 
who are not engaged Im callings that are directly pro- 
tected by our tariff, there will remain not over 1 800,000 
persons out of the entire 17,600,000 who are directly 
protected by our tariff. 

The wages of the agricultural Jaborer, taking the 
whole country, will not average over $300, fucluding 
board and wages, per year. Their working hours in 
large sections are from sunrise to sunset, and will aver- 
age, throughout tbe entire country, through the whole 
year, eleven hours per day. Out of these wages are to 
be paid house rent, fuel, and such plain clothing and 
food for the fam!ly as the scant surplus will allow. 

Quite a number, {f not a large majority, of the letters 
published {n your paper have looked simply at the 
interests of the wage-worker in manufacturing; and, 
con‘Inuing this view, and looking simply at the relations 
between the wage worker engaged {fn agricultural pur- 
suits, or in producing bread and meat for the millions, 
and the wage-worker engaged in providing clothes, 
raiment, and articles for use and ornament to the same 
millions, the query comes {nevitably into our minds: 


Upon what principle of rizht, justice, fairness, or even 
of expediency, ought the 3 300,000 agricultural laborers, 
working their eleven hours per day, and having an 
income of at most $:)0) per year, be taxed to enalle the 
manufacturiay laborer, who largely works only ten 
hours a day, and some of whom are now asking fora 
reduction of time to eight hours, to maintain and to 
increase wages that are already forty to two hundred per 
cent. higher than theirs ? 

Some years ago, when the price for agricultural prod- 
ucts depended upon home demand, It was argued, with 
some reason, that the beneficial results of thir system 
grew up out of increasing the home demand by Increas- 
Ing the number of home consumers. But this reason- 
ing falls to the ground largely at the present time, when 
the prices of a very large percentage of the agricultural 
crops In the country are governed by the foreign mar- 
kets, and when really our farming industries, with few 
exceptions, are fighting the battle of life in competition 
with the cheap labor of India, Russia, and other coun- 
tries, without any real protection at the hands of the 
Government. It might also be asked, Are not these in- 
dustries sufficiently handicapped by this competition, 
and is {t wise or equitable to continue to embarrass 
them by a continuance of the protective system? but 
we are not now looking at this phase of the subject. 
The inequitableness of the system appears in a much 
stronger light when we add to the 3.300.000 sgricultural 
laborers the 4 400,000 additional per-ons engaged in 
agricultural pursults, as farmers and planters—making 
a total of 7,500,000 agriculturists nearly all of whom 
are compelled to contribute to the sustenance of the 
1,800 000 manufacturing laborers ; and when we separate 
the interests of the simple laborers, and look at the num- 
ber of the farmers and planters and compare it with the 
number of manufacturers and those having official posi- 
tions fn factorles, the comparison {s stil] more striking 
for here we find 4 225,000 farmers and planters, and only 
52,217 manufacturers. 

The writer likes to see fair play on all subjects and 
for all classes, and he has thrown these few facts to- 
gether that your readers might have their attention 
called to a view of the question that he has not noticed 
in your columns. It is a view worthy of being mecre 
fully discussed ; but brevity 1s one of the cardinal vir- 
tues of the press, and therefore he thinks it wise to stop. 


W. 


CHILDREN’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


QUITE original idea fer an industrial exhibition 

is that to be carried out next month by the New 
York Industrial Eahibiiion Association, o? which Gen- 
eral Alexander 3. Webb fs President, and Miss Grace 
Il. Dodge Vice-Presicent. It 1s proposed to hold in the 
last weck of March an exhibition, open to the public on 
the payment of # smal! fee, in which shall be collected 
all manner of specimens of the handiwork of children 
under fifteen years of ege, including useful work. mod. 
els, designs, azd materials of every kind. The general 
classes are distingulsbed as compris'!ng articles of wood- 
work, metal-work, needle-work, practical cookery, mc d- 
eling in clay, designs, and leather-work. 

Any child or school offering work or materials for 
exhibition can fix a price upon the work, and the Asso- 
clation will sell the articles for the school or child. less 
n commisston of ten per cent. There will be a cata- 
logue with the name of every child contributing to the 
exhibition, bis or her age, and the character of the 
exhib!t, and this cata’ogue will be for sale at the Exhi- 
bition. exhibits will be arramged in c'asses, and the 
Association will give meca's for the best work in each 
class, there awards to be made by juries of persons 
familiar with the diff-rent classes of work. Any-child 
under fourteen years of age, living in New York. or in 
avy town within thirty miles of New York City Hall, 
can exhibit not more than two articles and fn not more 
than twoclassee. Public and private schools, institu- 
tions, church and charity organizations instructing 
children under fourteen years of age can also exhibit 
the work of their pupils. 

The general object of the Soclety ts to find how far 
the children hereabouts have actually received tnstruc- 
tion in the manual ar's and industries, snd thus obtain 
& basis fer intellige nt work inthe future in carrying out 
the aims of the As8octation. Applications for space 


tary, Miss Jane P. Cattel!, 21 University Pace, New York. 

A veracions German paper says: ‘ It is incredible to 
what expedients American newspapers resort to gsin 
a polntovera competitor, Three eatable papers, printed 
on sugarcakes flattened cut, appear at present in 
America; two on rolled chewing tobaceo: five on tly- 
paper, one on porous plasters, seven on licen handker- 
chiefs. Three publishers have each of their subscribers 
photographed yearly, and make them a present of a 
dozen photographs ; scveral give them a free burtal, five 
invite them t» dinner once a week, and 261 give each a 


docior’s certificate.” 
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and letters of {fr quiry shonld he addressed to the Secre-' 
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MY STUDY FINE. 
VL. 
A POET’S CROWN OF SORROW. 


ITTING here at my writing-table loaded with 
magazines, reviews, and recent books, the fire 
burning cheerily on the hearth, Rosalind meditatively 
plying her needle, and wind and rain without increas 
ing by contrast the inner wagmth and brightness, it is 
not easy to realize the pathos of life as one reads it 
in poetry, nor to enter into {ts mystery of suffering as 
it has pressed heavily upon some of the greatest poets. 
The fountains of joy and sorrow are for the most part 
locked up in ourselves, but there are always those 
against whom. by some mysterious conjunction of the 
stars, calamity and disaster are written in a lifelong 
sentence. It is the lot of all superior natures to suffer asa 
part of their training and as the price of their gifts ; but 
this suffering has often no thorn of outward loss thrust 
into its sensitive heart. There are those, however, on 
whose careers shadows from within and from without 
meet in acommon darkness and complete that slow 
anguish of soul by which a personal agony is sometimes 
transmuted into a universal consolation and strength. The 
anguish of the cross has always been the prelude to the 
psalms of deliverance, and the world has made no new 
conquest of truth and life except through those who 
have trodden the via dolorosa. 

I am quite sure that these thoughts are in the mind, 
or rather in the heart, of Rosalind, for she drops her 
work at intervals and looks into the fire with the intent 
ness of gaze of one who sees something which she does 
not understand. I am not blind to the vision which 
Mes before her and fills her with deubt and uncertainty. 
it is the little town of Tous which the fire pictures be- 
‘ore her, its white roofs glistening in the light of the 
Persian summer day. But it is not the beauty of the 
Oriental city which holds her gaze, {t is the funeral] train 
of a dead poet passing through the western gate while 
the reward of his immortal work, long withheld by an 
ignoble king, is borne into the deserted streets by the 
slow-moving camels. Surely the frony of what men 
>all destiny was never more strikingly {illustrated than 
‘athe story of Firdousi, the great epic poet who sang 
for Persia as Homer sang for Greece. Rosalind, who 
always wants to know a man of genius on the side of 
his misfortunes or his heart history, began the evening 
by reading aloud Mr. Gosse’s picturesque “‘ Firdousi {n 
Exile,” a poem of pleasant descriptive quality, but lack 
ing that undertone of pathos which the story ought to 
have carried with itself. Such a story puts oneina 
silent mood, and in the lull of conversation I have 
read to myself Mr. Arnold’s fine rendering of the famous 
episode of “‘ Sohrab and Rustem” from the “ Epic of 
Kings ;” a noble piece of English blank verse, from 
which I cannot forbear quoting a well known passage, 
so full of deep, quiet beauty is it: 


** But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and bum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, throngh the bush’d Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon; he flow'd 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunjé, 
Brimming, and bright, and large , then sands begin 
To bem his watery march, and d«m bis streams, 
And eplit his curr-nts ; that for many a league 
The shorn and parce!l]’d Oxas strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxue, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

~ A foil’d circuitous wanderer—tili at last 
The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Ara) Sea.” 


Not unlike the movement of the Oxus was the life of 
the poet whose song has touched it with a beauty not 
its own; a life fretted by petty jealousies, broken by 
stupid treachery, but sweeping onward, true to its star, 
and finding peace at Jast in that fathomless sea to which 
all life is tributary. The pathos of such life lies not so 
much in individual suffering as in the contrast between 
the service rendered and the recognition accorded to it 
The poet had immortalized his country and his master, 
and his reward after thirty years of tol] was a long 
exile. 

‘In vain throngh sixty thonsand verses clear 

He sang of feude and battles, friend and foe, 

Of the frail heart of Kaous, spent with fear, 
And Kai Kbosran who vanished in the snow, 

And white-naired Za! who won the secret love 
Of Radabeh where water-lilies blow, 

And \ordilest Rastem, armed by gods above 
With every power and virtue mortals know.” 


For this inestimable service of holding aloft over Per- 
siun history the torch of the imagination until it lay 
clear and luminous in the sight of the centuries, Fir- 
Joust was condemned to Jearn the bitterness of wide and 
restiess Wanderiugs. .Many a Tartar camp knew him ; 


Herrt, the mountains about the Caspian, Astrabad, the 
Tigris, and Bagdad saw the white-hearted poet pass, or 
accorded him a brief and broken rest from journeying. 
There is an atmosphere of poetry about these ancient 
names, but no association is likely to linger longer in 
the memory of men than the fact that they were stations 
in Firdousi’s exile. It is one of the unconscious gift« 
of genius that {t bestows immortality upon all who come 
into relation with it. Butthe crowning touch of pathos 
came at the close, when the long withheld treasure 
entered the gates of Tous as the body of the poet was 
borne out of the city to itslong repose. The repentance 
of Mahmoud had come too late ; he had blindly thrust 
aside the richest crown of good fame ever offered toa 
Persian king. 

But there are sadder stories than that of Firdoust ; 
one story, notably. which all men recall instinctively 
when they speak of exile. The Persian poet had writ- 
ten the “Epic of Kings” in a palace, and with the 
resources of a king at command, but Dante was a home- 
less wanderer in the years which saw the birth of the 
Divine Comedy. To thst great song in which the heart 
of Medisevalism was to live forever, Florence contributed 
nothing but the anguish of soul through which the mind 
slowly firds its way to the highest truth. A noble na- 
ture, full of deep convictions, fervent loves, with the 
sensitiveness and prophetic sight of genius, cut off from 
all natural channels of growth, activity, and ambition, 
condemned to 


. .. prove how galt a savor hath 
The bread of others, and how hard a path 
To climb and descend the stranger's stairs.”’ 


Surely no great man ever ate his vread wet with tears 
of deeper bitterness than Dante. One has but to recall 
his stern love of truth and bis intense sensitiveness to 
injustice, to imagine in some degree what fathomless 
depths of suffering lay hidden from the eyes of men 
under that calm, majestic composu'e of manner and 
speech. The familiar story of his encounter with the 
Florentine blacksmith comes to mind as indicating how 
his proud spirit resented the slightest injustice. One 
morning, as the blacksmith was singing snatches from 
the song of the new poet, Dante passed by. listened a mo- 
ment, and then, in a sudden passion, strode into the 
shop and began throwing the implements which the 
smith had about him into the street. 

‘‘What are you doing? Are you mad?” cried the 
blacksmith, so overcome with astonishment that he made 
no ¢ffort to protect his property. 

‘‘And what are you doing ?” replied the poet, fast 
emptying the shop of its tools. 

‘‘I am working at my proper business, and you are 
spoiling my work.” 

“Tf you do not wish me to spoil your things, do not 
spoil mine.” 

‘* What thing of yours am I spoiling ?” 

‘You are singing something of mine, but not as I 
wrote it. I have no other trade but this, and you spoil 
it for me.” 

The poet departed as abruptly as he came. He had 
sa‘isfied the sense of injustice done him by swift punish- 
ment; and it does not surprise us to be told by 
Sacchetti that the blackemith, having collected his 
aca'tered tools and returned to his work, benceforth 
sang other songs. This simple incident discloses that 
sensitiveness to injustice which made the banishment of 
Dante one long torture of soul. They utterly mistake 
the nature of greatness who imagine that the bitterest 
sorrow of such experiences as those of Firdousi and 
Dante lies in loss of those things which most men value ; 
the sharpest thorn {n such crowns is the sense of in. 
gratitude and injustice, the consciousness of the posses- 
sion of great gifts rejected and cast aside. There is 
nothing more tragic in all the range of life than the fate 
of those who, like Jeremiah, Cassandra, and Tiresias, 
are condemned to see the truth, to speak it, and to 
be rebuked and rejected by the men about them. Could 
anything be more agonizing than to see clearly an ap- 
proaching danger, to point {it out, and be thrust aside 
with laughter or curses, and then to watch, helpless and 
solitary, the awful and implacable approach of doom ? 
In some degree this lot is shared by every poet, and to 
the end of time every poet will find such a sorrow a part 
of his birthright. 

‘“* After all,” said Rosalind, suddenly breaking the 
silence of thought that has evidently traveled along the 
same path as my own—‘‘after all, I'm not sure that 
they are to be pitied.” 

** Pity is the last word I should think of in connec- 
tion with them ; it is only a confusion of ideas which 
makes us even feel like pitying them. The real busi- 
ness of life, as Carlyle tried so hard to make us believe, 
is to find the truth and to live by it. If, in the doing of 
this, what men call happiness falls to our lot, well and 
good ; but it must be as an incident, not as an end. 
There come to great, solitary, and sorely smitten souls 
moments of clear sight, of assurance of victory, of un- 
speakable fellowship with truth and lifeand God, which 
outweigh years of sorrow and bitterness. Firdousi knew 


that he bad left Persia a priceless possession, and the 
Purgatorio of Dante was not too much to pay for the 
Paradiso.” 

*“‘And yet,” said Rosalind, slowly, looking into the 
fire, and thinking, perhaps, of the children asleep with 
happy dreams, and all the sweet peace of the home— 
**and yet how much they lose !” 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


HE Woman’s Board of Missions celebrated its 

elghteenth birthday at the Beneficent Church in 
Providence January 13 and 14. by invitation of the 
Rhode Island Branch. The severe cold detained many 
willing hearts at home, and although 174 delegates were 
present, and a well filled church greeted each session, 
mapy familiar faces were missed. It was a happy 
thought to hold this meeting away from its usual strong- 
hold, Boston, for the influence is widened by sweeping 
a different horizon, and a fresh inspiration eprings from 
a new environment. Conscious of this advantage the 
Board accepted a cordial invitation to meet in 1887 at 
New Haven. The only important change among the 
officers is the appointment of an Assistant Treasurer. Miss 
Harriet W. May. and the addition to the Board of Direct- 
ors of Mrs. 8. E. Herrick and Mrs R R Meredith, 
well-known ladies of Boston. Probably no other organ- 
ization so well represents the intel!igence, culture, and 
social influence of the Congregational denomination. 
These elements, the deep seated consciousness of indl- 
vidual responsibility in spreading the Gospel, have made 
it a power felt round the world. Mrs. Albert Bowker, 
the energetic President, conducted the exervises, and 
prayers of thanksgiving and hymns of praise rose grate- 
fully for the year’s blessed results. 

The work of the Board naturally divides itself into 
two departmente—at home and abroad. it includes co- 
operation with the American Bard by extra funds, and 
prayers for the women and children in heathen lands: 
the spreading of missionary intelligence, the increase of 
missionary spirit, and the training of children to a love 
and share in the work. How well its aims have been 
compassed appeared from the reports of twenty three 
branches, embracing the New England and Middle 
States, and representing 1900 churches, and 170 000 
church members, and over 1 600 auxiliaries and mission 
circles. These reports were in the main encouraging, 
showing increase of work and quickening of interest, 
though skillful reading between the lines revealed the 
fact that ‘‘ mission, anti mission, and omission Chris 
tians ” are found everywhere, for of the 170 000 female 
church members within the jurisdiction of the Woman’s 
Board, 150,000 are not identified with the mission inter- 
ests. Just here lies a great want—the sympathy and help 
of every Christian woman in this work, for ‘‘ missions 
are the embodied courage of the church, the touchstone 
of her faith and unchanging hope.” Some of these re- 
ports were a model of compact statement, notably that 
of Miss Gilman, of the Eastern Connecticut Branch : but 
a few ladies could not resist the temptation to preach a 
little with their statistics. 

The Treasurer, Miss Emma Carruth, reported the 
total receipts for the year as $110 905 94, and for the 
second time in the history of the Board there has been 
a falling away from the rule of steady growth, and this 
is probably due to the general depression of business, 
Owing to the balance in the treasury at the close of the 
year, the regular work has been sustained, but the 
danger signal is flying. The new office in New York 
has proved its right by its success, and strong churches 
there have joined the work with enthusiasm. The 
publications of the Board continue to carry ioformation 
and cheer. “Life and Light” has a circulation of 
16 700, and the ‘‘ Mission Dayspring ” numbers 17 000 
child sulecribers. The Secretary of the Bureau of Ex- 
change finds it hardly possible to meet the growing de 
mand for missionary news and speakers—a hopeful 
eign. There were five papers berring specially on the 
home work. Miss A. B. Child, the Home Secretary, 
symbolized effectively ‘‘A Worker's Outfit,” the re- 
membrance of which may cheer many a weary worker, 
for she will nced a good compass, or faith in the work *o 
be done ; a strong staff, or prayer ; a lantern, or knowl- 
edge ; a pair of glasses, or the power to see the right 
things ; a pair of stout shoes, or energy and persever- 
ance ; a good time-piece, or patience ; a sling with smal! 
stones, or facts and arguments to answer objections; a 
few kindlings, or divine promises ; some fragrant oint- 
ment, or tact : and a few spices, or enthusiasm. Mrs. D. 
Lothrop, “ Margaret Sidney,” contributed a pleasant 
story about beginning a mission circle at Roxford, and 
in this mythical town too many recognized their own 
residence. There is a pressing need of an increase in 
the general fund to meet contingencies, over and above 
the special pledges made to support a chosen misston- 
ary or school. This was intelligently shown by Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood in ‘“ Unforeseen Occasions in 
Foreign Work.” Mrs. 8. H. Hayes, in “‘ The Demands 
of the Age on Christian Women,” gave a wide and elab- 
orate survey of the work of woman’s delicate bands in 
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lifting that lever whose other end touches the uttermost 
parts of the earth. A cheery note rang through Mrs. 
L C. Purrington’s ‘‘ Call to Young Ladies,” as with 
buoyant courage she sald to those despairing of the 
future, ‘‘ Have faith in the girls.” Hers was an unfa.- 
millar but welcome voice; and this forces home the 
question whether these meetings would not gain in power 
and interest if a new corps of writers should appear 
each year. Surely this Board has inexhaustible resources 
of women with well-equipped minds, glowing hearts, 
and ready pens. 

The work abroad includes the maintenance of 98 
missionaries, 27 hoarding schools, 182 village schools, 
and 100 Bible readers. A most interesting account of 
this work was embodied in the annual report by Mrs. 5. 
Brainard Pratt. Anticipating the ime when the tele- 
phone shall connect with remote stations, we seem to 
listen to the responses. First comes from Mexico a 
gracious ‘‘ at your service” to our curt hallo, and we 
sadly hear of progress at a snail's pace amid ages of 
Romanism ; and in a twinkling we hear from San 
Sebastian, in Spain, that the school faltered not for 
earthquakes, was undismayed by the pestilence and the 
death of royalty, and the work goes on. From Austria 
a volce with tears in it, for Pastor Shubert had gone to 
his reward, leaving a memorial in the stone seminary 
whence companies of pure-hearted girls go out to be 
centers of influence in Bohemia. A voice from Turkey 
tells of echoes of war and tramp of armies, the mis- 
sionaries’ care of the sick and wounded, and of a villager 
who said: ‘‘ Why should I worry when I hve a God 
like the mountains to lean my back up against 7?” From 
the 0 pupils in the Constantinople Home a chorus 
singe, ‘‘ All’s well ;” and Smyrna echoes, “ All’s well ;” 
and Sivas tells us how it bravely held its own against 
opposition. From Stamboul Miss Schnelder gives us a 
loving account of her schools, weekly mectings, and 
coffee rooms, and the college at Harpoot reports its most 
successful year, numerically, financlatly, intellectually, 
and religiously. Miss Bush recounts a missionary tour 
through 33 villages, and from Van comes the breezy 
message that 60 girls are being led out of the yesterday 
of the race into its to-morrow; and Miss Ely says the 
Bith's school grows more like its Mount Holyoke mother 
every year. From the Dark Continent come tidings of 
happy huurs of telling the old, old story in kraal homes. 
To the question, *‘Do missions pay?’ come glad 
answers from the churches,in Zulu, with 872 members, 
a theological seminary, and 40 common schools. Indla 
responds from herschools of brown-faced boys and girls, 
from her Bible readers, from a Sunday-scheol under 
the shadow of an ancient heathen temple, as close 
beside the dinging of idol worship the little ones sing, 
‘* There ts a Happy Land.” The dispensaries at Madura 
report 50,000 patients, and Ceylon tells us how it 
laughed and cried over John B. Gough's translated tem- 
perance lectures. The reply comes slowly from China 
—the land of vast numbers and sma!! beginnings—but 
from Japan a swift rush of progress is narrated, and 
with hopes of the new enterprise of training women for 
nurses is breathed a prayer that Miss Richards, now on 
the Pacific, may safely reach there. So from the 
islands of the sea, the mountain-tops, and across the 
desert, the glad news resounds, ‘‘ See what the Lord hath 
wrought.” 

Then there were greetings from sister Boards—from 
the Methodist, Baptist, and Free- WI)! Baptist churches. 
An absorbing interest alwa)s centers in the missionaries 
who bring no learned papers, but talk out of the full- 
ness of their hearts, and the moistened eye and qulv- 
ering lips were signs of responsive hearts in the grave 
audience. Miss Cull, Miss Closson, and Mrs. Bowen, of 
the Western Turkey Mission, told of their loving, 
patient work in that ‘“‘mission of waiting.” Mrs. 
Pease begged for helpers among the thousand islands of 
Micronesia ; Miss Price’s sick face was a pathetic and 
eloquent witness of her labors in Zulu; Miss Holland 
charged them to pray for poor little Jaffna, which 
rested heavily on her heart ; and Miss Barrows told of 
the keen analytic questions asked by the thoughtful 
Japanese, such as, ‘‘ Why does God permit sin 7” With 
the light of a fine courage In their eyes, and a smile on 
their lips, these faithful women pictured their dlsap- 
pointments and blessings, and their hope of a speedy re- 
turn to their chosen work. 

Wednesday evening there was a large public service, 
and the Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Secretary of the 
American Board, made an appreciative analysis of the 
work of the Board, showing what a faithful ally {t was 
of the American Board. He congratulated the ladies 
on the conduct of their finances, for every dollar of lega- 
cles and gifts has gone to the foreign field, and not one 
cent was kept at home for expenses. At the close of his 
address, Mrs. Butler, one of the earliest missionaries to 
India, gave a spirited but lengthy account of her life 
there. There was general disappointment that there 
was no time to hear more from the Rev. J. K. Brown, 
of Harpoot, Turkey, who spoke briefly. 

The anniversary meeting, though unmarked by any 
special enthusiasm, will be an influence that silently 


winds its way through many communities, even as the 
tide creeps up the farthest bays and hidden creeks. 
O. M. E. 


THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.' 


By JEANNETTE H. WALWwonrrn. 
VIL. 
“INDUCTED INTO OFFICE.” 


pe ND now, Mrs. Thorn, my love, I arranged mat- 

tera before breakfast so that I should be able to 
devote the whole of this first morning to introducing 
you to your new home, your domestic cabloet, and your 
responsibilities as a planters wife: {nducting you toto 
office, as It were.” 

With these words Squire Thorn pushed his chair 
noisily back from the breakfast table, the four legs of it 
grating harshly upon the bare floor and upon Mrs. 
Thorn'’s quivering nerves, drew his pocket handker- 
chief across the wiry mustache whose appearance had 
not been improved by a coplous draught of buttermilk, 
stuffed itinto the side pocket of his jeans coat, and, 
with both hands spread upon the table, one on elther 
side of his plate, walted for his wife to rise In response 
to this broad hint. 

Mrs. Thorn raised the cup of muddy coffee she had 
been doctoring all through the meal to her lips, and 
drained its contents with the sudden herolsm one brings 
to bear on an unavoldable dose, then sald, in her slow, 
even voice : 

“ Very well, sir; lam ready.” 

A finer intelligence than Squire Thorn’s might have 
found something to resent in the alr of passive endurance 
that had already become habitual with his wife. But 
to him it was the perfection of wifely bearing. He 
never had asked anything on a sentimental basis from 
her. ‘'I had my reasons for askin’, and she bad hers 
for sayin’ yes,” was his frequent mental reminder. ‘‘ So 
I guess we're about quits. And we'll get along about 
as well as the majority.” With this feeling strong 
upon him, {it was not likely the Squire would expend 
any superfluous pity upon her, even when he found that 
the absolute roughness of her home surroundings was 
a jarring surprise to her. Nor did she demand It. 

Away from the plantation, dressed in the garb he 
kept so exclusively for the benefit of soclety, shaven by 
a barber who had some regard for his own reputation 
as an artist, and withal invested with a certain softness 
of manner and speech that comes to us all when we 
leave behind the sordid anxieties of our workaday 
life, the Squire had readily passed muster as an elderly 
gentleman, rather brusque in his manner, but no doubt 
all right at heart. And when, in the sharpest agony of 
her life, when the boy for whose career {n life she was 
making every sacritice had sent for her to his prison- 
house in the little county seat, and told her of this one 
way of escape for him, what could she do but lift the 
burden of his ill-doing from the boy’s shoulders and 
lay it as a heavy yoke about her own? Ah, well! it 
was all well with the boy now, and—irrevocable with 
herself. 

She followed her husband from the house {nto the 
yard, dumbly acquifescent, holding her trailing wrap- 
per carefully above the mud. ‘“‘ It is a great mistake,” 
says the Squire, with some difficulty regulating his own 
shambling shuffle to the stately, even footfall of his wife, 
**to suppose a planter’s wife has an easy time of it now 
because ehe don’t have to do for and look after slaves 
that stand for so much money. I won't be so ungener. 
ous as to deny, Mrs. Thorn, that you've got a tolerably 
hard row t6 hoe. Yes, you've got that very thing; but 
you married me with your eyes open. I suppose you'd 
gone purty nigh through the woods and I was your 
crooked stick, but I'll promise to be as good a stick for 
you to lean on as isin meto be. That's fair! I'm sure 
& man couldn't say nothing fairer. I hope we'll fall 
together easy. Every new team’s got to get used to 
each other's paces and to the harness. Yes, to the har. 
ness, my dear.” 

Mrs. Thorn was conscious that the harness chafed 
fiercely at that moment. Would she ever get quite 
used to it ? 

** Let us look at the garden, please. You spoke of 
one at the breakfast-table.” 

The Squlre emitted a sound that might pass fora 
laugh if one were bent on so considering it, and sham- 
bled across the weed-choked yard to where a picket 
fence inclosed another rank growth of the “ bitter 
weed,” ‘‘ Jamestown weed,” and ‘‘ wild coffee.” 

‘It’s sceercely worth while goin’ inside,” he said, 
after tugging vainly at the big gate, which, hanging by 
one rusty hinge, had sagged so that it was immovable 
by his enfeebled hands. ‘‘ You can see all there is to 
be seen from the outside ;” and, assuming an easy posture 
by planting both elbows on the pointed pickets, sup- 
porting his chin in his hands the while, he went into 


particulars. ‘‘ That’s about one acre of as good ground 
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inside of that picket fence, Mra. Thorn, as you'll 
find anywhere in the State of Arkansas. It looks ua 
little roughish now, for things have gone tolerable 
slack about the yard premises for a good bit back, but 
you can soon make it blossom like a rose if you'll 
just settle square down to work at it. Visitors won't 
interrupt you much. Folks have got something better 
to do tn this country than to gad from one year's end to 
‘nother. A Yankee ‘d make a good living off that 
plece of ground. You see it’s handy to the mule lot, 
there, where the manure comes from to enrich your 
potato ground. I sha’n’t pester you in your department. 
Some men want to boss everything around them. That 
ain't me, Mrs. Thorn. I'll give you Jim Doakes—he's 
the best nigger in the land of Dixie, if he is free; and 
Pete— Pete's as good for a mule as Jim is for a nigger : 
and a box of garden seed, and a barrel of potatoes, and 
turn you loose to amuse yourself. Amusements of any 
other sort than your own making you'll find scarcer than 
hens’ tecth. It’s a leetle late for breaking up ground, 
but then we didn’t take spring gardenin’ Into ‘count 
when we fixed our weddin’ day, so we'll have to eat 
our vegetables when we can get them this year. You'll 
find Jim has got a purty good ideeya of gardenin’ him. 
self, and when you both get stumped yon can turn for 
help to ‘ White's Gardenin’ for the South.’ It's some- 
wheres In the house. I don't take much stock ia book 
gardenin’ myself, but I suppose you might get a hiat or 
two out of ft.” 

Agnes looked with despairing eyes at the luxuriant 
crop of weeds that flaunted their heads so much higher 
than her own. When she thought of the amount of 
labor that must supervene between their fall and the 
rise of green pease and radishes, she shrank dismayed 
at the responsibility of making that dreary spot blossom 
like the rose. 

“It looks desperately little like a garden now,” she 
said, impelled to speech by her husband's prolonged 
pause. 

“It ain't much to look at now, for a fact, but you 
and Jim and Pete can soon improve matters.’’ 

Mrs. Thorn began to realize that she was a part of the 
Squire's working force. He removed his elbows from 
the pickets, rubbed them a little, and turned in another 
direction, saying : 

‘* Now I'll show you your hen house. We ain't got 
nothing in the way of fancy stock on hand at present, 
but if you've a mind to try your hand on Braymers or 
Legerns, I'm not the man for snubbin' a woman for 
having ideeyas of her own.” 

This magnanimous concession made, he took a key 
from his pocket, inserted {t In the rusty padlock, and 
unlocked the low door to the little shanty that was 
dignified with the name of hen-house. He held the 
door open for her to precede him. She glanced In, and 
drew back. 

“You see,” the Squire resumed, volubly, bent upon 
equelching the too evident dalntiness of his wife, “if 
you want vegetables on a plantation, you've got to ralse 
‘em. If you want butter, you’ve got to churn ii. If 
you want eggs, you've got to see that the hens lay ’em. 
I always keep the hen house locked, Mrs. Thorn,” he 
added, ina low, admonitory voice ; ‘‘ if I didn’t, more of 
my chickens and eggs would be traded off for whisky 
and tobacker at that pesky tradin’ boat In the Lake 
than I'd ever get the sight of. It would all be laid to 
the minks and the crows, but the minks and crows that 
bothers you worst here ain’t zot but twolegs! There's 
considerable art in tendin’ poultry. It'll come a little 
hard at first, but you'll find that what old Lottie don't 
know about raisin’ chickens ain't worth knowing. Old 
Lottie’s got the assmer, and she don’t do anything but 
gasp for breath about two-thirds of the time, but the 
other third I generally make her put in cleaning up the 
hen-house and putting fresh straw in the nests, and do 
all she can to pay for her keep. Clean lodgin’'s, plenty 
of fresh water, and corn-meal dough with a sprinklin’ 
of black pepper fn it, is the fundymental! principles of 
success in raising poultry, Mra. Thorn. Why, a Yankee 
woman would ralse enough chickens, geese, ducks, and 
turkeys in this yard to keep her fn clover all her days. 
By the way, my dear, the goose feathers are always to 
be saved. They fetch a good market price always, but 
if you don't watch ‘em when they're pluckin’ 'em, you 
won't get more than half what belongs to you. Oh, 
I tell you, you'll have to have eyes in the back of your 
head if you hope to hold your own here.” 

The Squire gave a last comprehensive look around the 
interior of the shackling shed, carefully relocked the 
rusty padlock, and handed the key to his wife with the 
alr of an out-going minister of state. Agnes dropped the 
little fron key {nto the depths of her silken pocket, and 
mentally pronounced the garden plus the poultry-house 
a brambly (ssa piled on an abominable Pelion. 

‘I hope I shall grow fond of it all,” she said, daintily 
gathering her skirts about her, until her little high- 
heeled slippers and striped blue stockings came ravish- 
ingly into view. But her voice had very little hope 
in it. 

“You're bound to be fond of something,’ Squire 
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Thorn answered, looking down rather unappreciatively 
atthe display of pretty feet and stylish hosiery, ‘‘ and 
I reckon chickens is aboutas safe company as you can 
keep. J.castways they aln’t going to backbite you, nor 
lie on you. I wouldn't wear them paper-soled things 
out in the yard, if 1 was you. First time I go out to 
Landing, I'll see if I can’t find you a good etout pair of 
shoes. Things ain’t lively round here, Mrs. Thorn, I 
forewarn you.” 

Agnes thought the forewarning came rather late, but 
she only said, with a slightly wearied voice : 

suppose we are through now, aren't we ?” 

“Well! I can’t say as we are, but as the calf-pen’s 
on the road back to the house, ’twon’t consume much 
more time to step arourd that way. We'll leave the 
plg-pen (I always keep up two pigs to feed the kitchen 
slops to) and the smoke-house for after dinner. I reckon, 
maybe, you'd like to unpack your trunks today. I 
hope you've got some commoner duds than them,” glanc- 
ing askance at the soft merino wrapper with its silken 
trimmings ; ‘‘they won’t stand the mornin’ dew long. 
We're early movers here, Mrs. Thorn. Early to bed 
and early to rlse—you know the rest—that’s my motto. 
Now here,” coming to a sudden halt under the low 


_ spreading branches of a beautiful pecan, ‘‘ is your calf- 


pen. You'll have to keep your eyes skinned about 
them calves,” pointing to three innocent-looking animals, 
who gazed at them deprecatingly with big soft eyes. 
‘The rails of this calf-pen air rather rottin’, there’s no 
denyin’, and that bull calf yonder—he’sa yearlin’, for all 
his innocent looks now—is a-gettin’ to be tolerable handy 
with his sproutin’' horns. He butts the rails down 
every day or two, and there’s a everlastin’ cry of 
‘ cows and calves got together, no milk this morning.’ 
Of course, when I was here by myself, some things was 
bound to be neglected, because I couldn’t be in but one 
place at a time ; but now, with you on hand, and Isham 
at your beck and ca]]—Isham’s Jim’s son, but a blameder 
little rapscallion never went unhung—there’ll be no ex- 
cuse for the calves and cows gettin’ together. You'll 
have to keep a purty sharp lookout on Isham as well 
as the calves, my desr; it’s bard to tell which is the 
slickest when it comes to rascality. But forewarned 
forearmed, you know.” 

‘*Would not a new pen obviate the trouble more 
easily ?”’ she ventured to ask. 

“* Most likely it would,” said the Squire, who never 
took dictation amiably, ‘‘ but when a man’s got five or 
six miles of fencing to keep up round his cotton-field he 
can’t turn the whole force loose to work op a calf-pen.”’ 

Mrs. Thorn was silenced if not convinced by this 
view of the question, and simply said ‘‘ Yes,” a trifle in- 
consequently. She wondered if Atlas felt his burden 
more than she was afraid she was going to feel hers! 
The Squire pulled a large silver watch from his vest 
pocket. 

«« Time for the smoke-house yet,” he declared, cheerful- 
ly, “or the milk-room, just as you prefer. [tis a quarter 
to twelve that I've got to leave you. I alway: see to the 
mule-feed myself. By the way, Mrs. Thorn, I put the 
plantation bell handy to the house, so that when I was 
out of the way whoever was in the house could ring the 
bell just exactly when the clock in our room strikes 
twelve. Old Lucy bas been attending toit, but it won’t 
be worth while now, with you right there to hand. It’s 
just a reach over the back banisters, and u grab at the 
rope, and s half-dozen pulls—good strong pulls, my 
dear, for sometimes I’m way at the other end of the 
field, and mightn’t hear a feeble ring. Iam very par- 
ticular about having it rungon time. After a little 
you'll be surprised to find how it reminds you, sorter of 
itself, that twelve o'clock has come. You see, in the 
country here we've got to fall into routine—there’s noth- 
ing else to fall into, and I’m not sure l’msorry. There's 
nothing like system in all things, Mrs. Thorn. You've 
noticed the bell-post, I suppose ?” 

Agnes felt viciously inclined to ask him how she could 
have failed to notics the brazen source of the uproar that 
had broken up her own morning slumber and set half 
a dozen dogs to howling dismally, but she only said : 

‘* Yes; I know whereitis. I will remember.” 

They walked back to the house, the Syutre dilating 
upon the pleasures and dignity of a well-filled home life 
—Agnes inwardly praying that her sacrificial act might 
not tend to wither all that was fresh and sweet in her 
own nature. 

‘« It’s just next to impossible,” she came back from a 
sudden flight into the past to hear her hu¢band say, *‘ to 
pick up all the threads you've got to weave into one web, 
like as it was, all ina minute, Mra. Thorn. But I cau 


gay one tiing—and I ain’t the man to begrudge any- 


body their fair earnings: if you do your du'y asa 
planter’s wife in these unregenerate days of free nig- 
gers, carpet-baggers, and reconstruction, you'll be en- 
titled to a crown of righteousness in the next world, 
whether you get itor not; and I ain’t going to belittle 
your efforts.” 

** And meanwhile wearing a crown of thorns in this 


Mrs. Thorn’s supplement was delivered safely, for 


the Squire had, with a sudden ejaculation, left her hur- 
riedly, and, with much ado of filnging brickbats and en- 
couracing of dogs, was in hot pursult of a sow and her 
tender brood who were complacently rooting for the 
tender herbs in the grassy front yard. 

She saw nothing more of him until, punctually as the 
harsh-voiced clock on her mantel shelf struck twelve, 
she glanced out the window and saw him swaying vizor- 
ously two and fro at the end of the big bell’s rope, clam- 
orously announcing twelve o'clock, to the howling ac- 
companiment of five pensive hounds. 

She bent once more over the trunk she was unpack- 
ing. A scroll lay under her hand in the tray—the 
scroll of daily mottoes that always hung {in her bed- 
room. She ahook it out from the creases that had 
formed in it, and hung it against the wall. The words 
that faced her were taken from the ninth chapter of 
Luke, sixty-second verse : 

‘*No map, having put his hand to the plow, and look- 
ing back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 


VIIL. 
PERIODIC PERTURBATION, 


There are certain primitive customs and inconven- 
fently patriarchal ways of ‘‘ getting along” in most of 
the agricultural districts of the South, which fill visit- 
ors from more advanced sections of this progressive 
land with amaz.ment. People to whom the railroad 
and the telegraph are cally necessities marvel how 
other people, claiming like mental organism, can exist 
under such stagnant conditions. 

The commercial center of the locality with which 
these annals of a quiet nefghborhood have to do was 
what in the North would be called a hamlet, but which, 
in its own eparsely settled section, was accorded the 
dignity of being called a town. The town of Shady- 
ridge lay in astraggling fashion along the immediate 
banks of the river; and as {it consisted of only three 
stores, one dwelling-house, a little new pen of a cottage 
that sheltered the bachelor doctor who dispensed drugs 
and advice for the entire country, a rail inclosure to 
receive cotton for shipment and preserve it from maraud- 
ing cattle while walting for the packet, it did not 
straggle very far. 

This town was the rallying point for all the planters, 
freedmen, and teams for the space of twenty miles 
around on “‘ packet day.” The local packet was the 
steamboat that had the contract for carrying the United 
States mail between Vicksburg and New Orleans; in 
consequence of which its arrival on a certain morning 
up, and down on another, were the events most sure of 
anything in the future of Shadyridge. Unfortunately 
for the morals of Shadyridge and the country around, 
Sunday was packet day ; and as the mail boat was al ways 
laden with a lot of miscellaneous frelght for the nelgh- 
borhood, and, moreover, brought with her the very 
latest New Orleans papers, Shadyridge was at its livell- 
est and did its briskest business on the day which, in 
civilized communities, {s considered sacred to rest and 
to reflection. Sunday had no higher siguificance than 
lay in its being the packet day. But rest and reflection 
are at a discount where people at best lead but half- 
awake lives; and, as it was not in reason that men 
should ride ten or twelve miles over villainous dirt 
roads for a letter or a paper only, it was considered 
quite the thing that any outlying business matter should 
be settled between the planters and the three or four 
Hebrew merchants who formed the commercial element 
of the country and the entire resident population of 
Shadyridge. 

A fleet of battered and paintless skiffs, dug-outs, flats, 
and other sma)! craft, always moored to the ragged, 
brambly banks of the bayou that flanked the town on 
the south, where it ran to contribute its cool, dark 
waters to the muddy current of the Mississipp! ; a tal! 
levee, whose broad crown was rutted deeply by the 
wagon-wheels that sought that refuge from the impass- 
able mud of the “ big road ;” a cluster of native forest 
trees, beneath which stands the long, rude horse-rack 
whose hor!zontal top-rail has been chewed and gnawed 
into less than half {ts original dimensions by generations 
of tethered animals; a blacksmith’s shop that does its 
briskest business in the shoeing line on a Sunday ; a list- 
less, loafing, impatiently patient group of white men and 
black, sitting about on the much-whittled benches that 
flank the store galleries, or on the steps, or on inverted 
boxes and barrels, smoking, chewing, exchanging crop 
items and weather prognostications while waiting for 
the boat ; a quickened move for the river's brink at first 
glimpse of her smoke-stack {n the bend just below ; an 
emulous rush on board as soon as the staging plank 
swings within the possibility of an agtle leap ; a quick 
demand for New Orleans papers and for drinks at the 
boat’s bar, which supplies choicer poison than is to be 
procured at the local counters, which cater exclusively to 
the freedmen’s tastes—there you have Shadyridge, its 
customs and {ts frequenters, in a nutshell. 

The periodic perturbations which beset the dwellers 
upon the banks of the Mississippi River inveet news 


from the outer world with a vivid and painful interest 
at certain seasons of the year. ‘‘ What is the river 
doing ?” or, ‘‘ What is the river going to do this year ?” 
are the questions that pass from mouth to mouth as soon 
as the sign of winter is past and the ice-gates are open. 
The *‘ river column ” is the first thing looked for in the 
papers that, coming to land but once a week, are read 
and loaned around until they are ready to resolve them. 
selves into their original pulp. The man who basa 
correspondent in Cairo or a relative in Vicksburg or 
Memphis is invested with factitious importance as the 
recipient and retailer of reliable information concerning 
the probabilities of this most dangerous of streams. An 
admixture of feverish anxiety and dul! apprehension 
takes possession of every breast. Each man will tel! 
his neighbor, with dreary insistence, that, ‘‘ Oae more 
overflow, and he will be ready to give up ;” but the time 
when he really can give up never comes, for the burden 
of other lives is laid upon his heavily-laden shoulders, 
and he watches the receding waters with a satisfaction 
bordering nearly on cheerfulness, and gathers together 
the remnant of his flocks and stock, and commences 
sowing when he should be reaping, and is buoyed up 
by the hope which, happily, springs eternally in the 
human breast, and so on and on forever. 

“I think I will ride into Shadyridge this morning, to 
meet the boat, and hear what the rivers are doing 
above,” Squire Thorn said to his wife on the first Sun- 
day after their homecoming. ‘‘I suppose I will have 
to stand treat to every fool I meet to-day.” 

Whty ?” Birs. Thorn asked, with languid interest {n 
what she presumed must De a curlous local custom. 

‘“‘ Because every fool will congratulate me on my 
marriage, and I'll have to stand treat for every con- 
gratulation,” he said, showing a set of very yellow teeth 
in what was meant for a pleasant smile. 

*‘Oh! And does custom demand that you should 
take something every time you stand treat ? If it does, 
it is to be hoped that the number of congratulations you 
receive this morning will be very limited.” 

“I never knew a Thorn yet to lose his head on aslight 
provocation, Mrs. Thorn. I hope you'll not find It 
lonely. I'm not likely to be back before three o'clock. 
That packet's pesky uncertain in her time of gettin’ 
here. Reckon you'd better make old Lucy stay and keep 
you company—she’s better ’n nothing.’’ 

The Squire gave this advice as he took his cowhide 
whip down from the rack in the hall, and used it as an 
impromptu clothes-brush across the dusty crown of the 
not black felt hat he wore on Sundays. 

“‘Thank you. I don’t think I shall be reduced to that 
extremity.” 

‘Just as you please. Maybe best not. She might 
cut up rough about being kept from meetin’. Lucy's 
some on religion since she’s been free to cut up as she 
pleases. Maybe I'll find a letter for you out yonder,” 
he called back from the horse-rack,a moment later, 
where he stood tightening the saddle-girth about old 
Whitey. 

“ Not likely,” his wife made answer, thinking bitterly 
that the heedless boy for whose sake she had gone into 
this dreary exile had never been any too attentive about 
such matters, and there was no one else in all the wide 
world to write to her. 

She watched her husband shamble slowly out of sight 
on old Whitey, and sent after him a silent aspiration that 
the boat would achieve a triumph of tardiness on this 
particular occasion. She folded her arms, and paced 
slowly from end to end of the long gallery. The pros- 
pect of a whole undisturbed morning to herself was en- 
joyable in the extreme. The heavy mornng dew stil! 
lay in silvery patches on the bright green grass where 
the shadows of the big trees protected it from the sun's 
rays. Beyond the trees, with only the public road and 
a narrow, sloping strip of bank intervening between its 
waters and the yard fence, lay the same lake which, in 
its horse-shoe curve, embraced Tievina, Rossmere, and 
half a dozen other plantations. Deep, broad, placid, 
and blue, it was a majestic feature in an otherwise 
homely landscape. A falot wind rumpled its blue 
waters to day, and sent them swish-swash with a peace. 
ful murmur against the sandy banks. A freedman, 
deceased in the shabby gentility which is his nearest ap- 
proach to the white man’s elegance, would canter slowly 
along the road every now and then, his lazily moving 
mule shuitilog up little clouds of dust from each hoof, 
as he ambled in the direction the Squire had gone, or in 
the opposite one toward the barn-like structure th it the 
Squire had erected fora meeting-house for his people. 
This meeting-house was one of the Sijuire’s few conces- 
sions to the spirit of the times, In the frenzy for 
reigious exercises that was one of the most violent 
ebullitions of the first days of freedom, the plantation 
that held out the greatest inducements in this line was 
the one that was surest of plenty of “‘hands.” The 
Squire speculated in religion to the extent of building 
this meeting-house and resigning all control of it to his 
people. It had proven an excellent investment, for, not- 
withstanding the inferiority of his cabins and the hard- 
ness of his ‘“‘ contracts,” the Squire never lacked for 
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laborers. But on this day the men, with their boorish 
attempts at elegance, and the women, with their tawdry 
ribbons and comical efforts at style, filtted by Mrs. 
Thorn without attracting a glance, though one and all 
held themselves in kindly readiness to return any clvil 
ity the tall, stately lady of Thorndale might cast toward 
them as they passed her line of vision. 

All the discordant sights and sounds of plantation life 
were In abeyance for the time being. The mules would 
not take thelr dinner in full viow of her bedroom win- 
dows to-day ; they were turned out of sight and sound 
in the lower pasture to pick up as they might the dinner 
they could not earn by honest toll on the Sunday. Thelr 
pensioners, the hogs, had wandered away In search of 
a substitute for thefr daily gleanings. The chickens 
walked sedately about, with an afr of having suspended 
business temporarily, and when the roosters crowed it 
was with a decorous brevity and In an apologetic minor 
tone sultable to the solemn stillness that pervaded all 
things. Thebig bell rope was wound about Its post ; the 
hideous clangor of its brazen clapper would not smite 
the peaceful air of that Sabbath morning. The five 
responsive hounds had all followed the Squire out to 
the landing, trotting closely at old Whitey’s heels with 
down-dropped heads and lollfng tongues. There was 
not a living thing within the precincts of the house but 
Agnes and the large yellow cat that followed her upand 
down, rubbing its sleek sides against her dress in mute 
expression of sympathy for her loneliness, until, dis. 
gusted at her lack of appreciation, he sprang lightly on 
to the broad ral! of the banisters, stretched himself 
luxuriously, and blinked lazily in the warm sunshine. 
The serenity of the morning met with Dick's entire 
approval. Te only wished the mistress to whom he 
was sincerely attached would take things more rest. 
fully—bask, as {t were, as he was contenttodo. He 
purred ecstatically when Mrs. Thorn would halt long 
enough to pass a caressing hand lelsurely down his 
glossy back. A mocking-bird alighted fn the locust 
tree near the gallery ; then, emboldened by the unfversal 
hush, hopped Intrepidly down upon the banisters. Dick 
eyed him malevolently. Startled and offended, the 
spunky little songster gave a sbrill “‘ tcheep!"’ and flew 
out of sight. A bright-plamaged woodpecker winged Its 
way from the gate-post to the worm.eaten shingle roof of 
the house, and the sound of his reckless Sabbath-breaking 
came loud and clear through the uncelled space over- 
head. Uncle Mose, a wooden-legged veteran of the 
Civil War, who was living on county scrip and in hopes 
of bounty money from *‘‘ guv'ment,” was contentedly 
outraging the religious sense of the nelghborhood by 
fishing for ‘‘ghyar-fish” from the stern of his leaky 
skiff, that swayed gently to and fro on the softly heaving 
bosom of the lake; the chain that kept it within pre- 
scribed limits clanking monotonously against the 
in the bank. A myriad of white gulls were skimming 
midway between the blue sky above and the blue waters 
beneath. Occasionally one would dart with swift en- 
ergy waterward, and dive into the rumpled, glittering 
depths, to return almost instantaneously with a fish, and 
skim the afr close over Uncle Mose’s tattered hat-brim, as 
if to taunt him with the unsuccess of his patieat, clumsy 
human efforts. A red-and-white spotted cow had 
waded far out into the lake, and stood, body-deep, 
placidly munching the tender shoots of a button willow 
that rested its green arms upon the water. Agnes was 
conscious of wishing that this soundless serenity might 
last forever. She wondered if it was her duty to turn 
away from this pleasant picture of still life and immure 
herself in the ugly sitting-room indoors for devotional 
purposes! Tlabit voted in favor of the lessons for Sun- 
day in the Book of Common Prayer; inclination 
declared the hour a psalm within itself. She could read 
her lessons later in the day, when the sun grew hotter, 
and the silvery patches of the dew had been scorched 
up, and the sandy banks of the lake would show dry and 
hot, and—her husband should have come back charged 
with commonplace gossip from the landing. So she 
walked on, with idly clasped hands, thanking God for 
this peaceful solitude, which at one time of her life she 
would have shuddered at, as at total annfhilation. 

Presently a fresh object of interest glided into the 
landscape. It was a sailboat; a large, trim, freshly 
painted affair, with gleaming white sails, and gay pen- 
non fluttering at the masthead. Its tiller was evidently 
handled by an expert. She looked at {t with some such 
feeling as stirred In Robinson Crusoe’s breast at first 
sight of Friday's footprints in the sand. It looked en- 
tirely too civilized for its surroundings ; was altogether 
out of keeping with anything Mrs, Thorn had so far 
come in contact with. She stepped into the hall, and 
took down the old spy-glass that lay on top of the row of 
wooden pegs that did duty forahat-rack. She brought 
it out and telescoped the unfamiliar object. Yes; it 
was unmistakably a sallboat of the most approved cen- 
ter-board pattern. Qulte a costly possession, no doubt. 
Two men were in it. She was certain she had never 
seen the one whose broad shoulders and massive head 
the spy-glass gave distinctly for her inspection. The 
other one was hidden, from his knees up, by the out- 


stretched sail. She closed the glass with a snap, and 
returned {t to its place on top the wooden pegs. 

“Bah ! this lonely life makes one curfous over the 
verilest trifle. The idea of my wasting conjecture over 
two strange men fn a passing sailboat! It is getting 
time I was indoors feeding my famished brains.” 

For all that, she stood still, noting how softly the green 
hull of the sallboat and {ts gleaming white canvas har 
monized with the blue and silver of sky and luke. It 
was skimming over the water with the grace of the gulls 
that fluttered and hovered amazedly about Its tall mast 
and pretty, bright pennon. She seated herself on the 
front steps to watch ft until {t should be hidden by the 
thick growth of willows that lined the lake bank on the 
upper edge of Thorndale. The wind had stiffened, and 
the boat was making excellent headway. Suddenly It 
tacked, and, to Mrs. Thorn’s unspeakable surprise, was 
evidently heading straight for the rickety skiff where 
Uncle Mose sat swinging his one good leg over the gua. 
wale, allowing his pole and line to look out for them 
selves, as he too gazed admiringly at the gay craft 
bearing down upon him. When within speaking dis 
tance the helmsman leaned forward and sald something 
to the old fisherman. Uncle Mose doffed his ragged 
straw hat to listen, and made some auswer, and pointed 
toward the spot where Mrs. Thorn sat watching them 
with growing I{nterest. In another second the green 
hull of the sailboat grated against the sandy bank, and the 
two men stepped ashore. They stamped on the ground 
to bring their trousers legs into position, gave a downward 
pull to their vests and an upward jerk {fn the region of 
their cravats, ralsed their hats for a furtive adjustment of 
tumbled hafr, and strode briskly toward the watcher on 
the gallery. 

Mrs. Thorn was opposed on principle to running at 
sight of unexpected callers. She would have preferred 
these firat visitors to Thorndale since her ad- 
vent in more state than was compatible with her luwly 
position on the front steps ; but {f Squfre Thorn’s uncon- 
ventionality was universal in this neighborhood, these 
Sunday sallors were not likely to prove hypercritical. 

They came toward her with the brisk straightforward. 
ness of men with a definite object In view. She watched 
them advancing along the broken and uneven brick 
walk. (One of them she was quite sure she had never 
seen before. The other one she certainly had hoped 
never to see again. 

The two men were Major D.nny and his guest, Mr. 
Craycraft. 

“Mrs. Thorn, I presume ?” the Major sald, in that 
frankly cordial voice of his which put to immediate 
flight all preconceived intention of stiffaess or reserve 
on the part of others. ‘‘I am Stirling Denny, of Ross- 
mere.” 

Agnes rose to her stately helght and asked her visit- 
ors in with grave courtesy, Including them both {in one 
bow. 

“Thanks! no. Weare scarcely entitled to the cour. 
tesy of an invitation to enter. We—Mr. Craycraft,” 
slightly indicating his younger brother, upon whose 
handsome flushed face Mrs. Thorn’s gaze rested long 
enough for her to say, ‘‘1 belleve I have met Mr. Cray- 
craft ’—-‘‘ are taking the rounds of the lake this morning 
as messengers of evil. The reports from the upper 
rivers are of the most alarming character, and the urgent 
necessity for strengthening the levee which protects the 
bed of the lake is staring us in the face. I had honed to 
find Squire Thorn at home. My bad news came 
through the medium of a Memphis paper I got off the 
‘Grand Tower,’ that landed with some gin-stands for 
me last nicht. Will you please say to the Squire that 
Mr. Southmead suggests my house as the most conven 
fent one for a meeting of all interested tomorrow, and I 
hope he will join with us? It will require systematized 
labor and extreme vigilance to secure ourselves.” 

“I shall certainly deliver your message. Do the peo- 
ple here live in this condition of chronic apprehension ? 
I hear of little else than fears of an overflow.” 

“*T am inclined to think they do.” 

“One cannot help wondering why any one should 
continue to reside in a country where nothing {s sure.” 

“Save death and taxes,” the Major responded, 
lightly. ‘‘ The majority of them, I take it, remain be- 
cause they are powerless to get away, and because they 
would be helplessly adrift in the world out of the cotton 
field, which is the only branch of industry they under- 
stand.” 

Agnes caught the pronoun ‘hem, which seemed to 
bespeak the Majoras with these helpless tollers of the 
soil, but not of them. 

* You are not a native Arkansian, I gather.” 

“No. But I am already attached tothe soil, and wil! 
be to the pecple as soon as they wil! allow me.” 

“ Allow you!” Mrs. Thorn’s delicate eyebrows de- 
scribed an arch of surprise. 

‘Allow me. You must know, my dear madam, that 
I am a Yankee and a Republican.” 

Agnes did know that the new man at Rossmere came 
in frequently for the most bitter denunciation by her 


husband, 


good pe of this section have to take me In 
broken duses. Now, I doubt very much ff the Syutre 
would not have accepted me and my il! news as the two 


ingredients of a very unpalatable dose.”’ 
A faint smUle stirred th® tirm outlines of his hearer’s 
lips. 


* But I am cultivating a spirlt of patience. At pres 
ent some of my neighbors see only the cloven foot.’’ The 
roguish smile which accompanied these words divested 
them of any sound of complaint. 

“Do you not find it very lonely here ?” he asked, 
looking with kindly sympathy into the earnest eyes 
that were fastened on his face. ‘‘ And yet it Is a pretty 
apot.”” 

“One cannot conceive of the isolation of such lives 
until one leads them,” she sald, {n a slow, uncomplaining 
way. ‘‘()ae comes to appreciate labor as a benign {nstl- 
tution. Yes, it fs a pretty situation.” 

“‘And yet there are some charming people in the 
nelghborhood. The Tievina ladies—you will like them. 
It is their intention to call, I know. The aunt you will 
fiad conservative in the extreme. The niece is larger- 
minded and more liberal. She will suit you best, I 
imagine.” 

“IT think we shall not meet,” sald Mrs. Thorn, can- 
didly. ‘‘Some sort of feud exists between the South 
meads and the Thorns. I have heard Mr. Thorn speak 
of it. One learns to be very independent of one’s kind in 
this sort of life.” 

“It is not well that one should, though, do you 
think ?” 

The Major rose from the step where he had seated 
himself after refustag a second Invitation Into the house. 
It was quite the custom of the country to make seats of 
the gallery steps when the weather permitted. He gazed 
& second abstractedly into the crown of his hat. There 
was something in the dreary Isolation of this woman— 
young, {ntelligent, and reflmed—that touched his quick 
sympathies. Presently he sald, abruptly : 

“IT wish I were so situated that I could assist in mak- 
ing your reception to a strange neighborhood less chill- 
ing. I, as a man, have suffered from the same chill. It 
must be doubly hard on a woman.” 

‘‘ Brides of a few months’ standing are rarely sym- 
pathized with on the score of loneliness, Major. You do 
not compliment the Squire.” 

This rude rejoinder came from Manton, who laughed 
maliciously and ground his heel into the brick-dust of 
the walk. Mrs. Thorn’s glance passed over him Icily, 
a3 she sald to Stirling, with vague comprehenstveness : 

‘“* You are very good, no doubt. I shall get used to 
everything some day.” 

Major Denny heard only a plece of clumsy {mpertt- 
nence {n bis brother’s remarks. He blushed for the 
unacknowledged tie between them. The exquisite self- 
possession of the Squire’s wife was beyond criticism. She 
bowed in impartial politeness as they turned away 
from the door. They had reached the gate when Cray- 
craft turned suddenly and came back for the buckskin 
gauntlets he had left upon the lower step. 

‘*Pardon me,” he sald, rising from his stooping 
posture with crimsoned cheeks; ‘‘ I am a clumsy boor ! 
One thing [ must make you understand. 1 did not 
know you were married or living here when I came to 
this neighborhood.” 

She was rigidly silent. 

“You do not belleve me ; I swear {t to you.” 

“I think your friend ts impatient.” She fixed her 
eyes absently on the sailboat, into which the Major had 
sprung and was adjusting the cordage. The man below 
her laughed mirthlessly. 

‘“* Non-recognition ts your cue, {s {t ?” 

“‘T have no cue. My dead past has buried its dead. 
You never knew Squire Thorn’s wife. She has known 
you but a few moments. I am glad, however, that you 
came back alone. I want to ask you one question. 
Where fs your wife ?” 

** Dead !” 

The man raised his hat and held {t reverent!y aloft as 
he uttered the solemn monosyllable. 

‘Dead !” Agnes repeated the word huskily. ‘‘ Poor 
Emmie !” 

“Happy Emlly! Released from suffering and from— 
me |" 

He turned and walked quickly back to the boat where 
his brother was already seated. 

Agnes sat motionless unti! the willows hid them from 
her sight. Then she turned from the warm sunl!cht, 
and the blue of sky and lake, and the grace of the skim. 
ming gulls, and went Indoors to read and to pray. 


A school teacher in the suburbs of Boston recently 
punished a pupfl for telling an untruth by putting 
Cayenne pepper on his tongue. In the course of about 
two weeks he died of diphtheria. The friends of the boy 


An investigation satisfied the Schoo! Committee that it 
was nothing but a coincidence, but they passed a vote 


disapproving of this mode of punishment. 


naturaliy claimed {it to be a result of the punishment. . 
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ECONOMY PLUS GENEROSITY. 


By MARGARET MEREDITH. 


ACH of us has certain hobbies, certain crusades, 
which we especially wish to preach. Oneof mine 
concerns this question of true economy. 

It seems to me that the whole foundation of American 
society, of American progress, would be strengthened 
did we cultivate different views in this matter. 1 met 
once an old lady who struck me as having a perfect 
economic theory. I first observed it in seeing her 
rescue from the garret shelf a bent brass match-box. 
‘*T will take that,” she said, ‘‘and have it mended.” 
Somebody remonstrated : ‘‘ What use will it be when it 
is mended ?” for she lived in a handsome house with 
dainty modern appointments, and the match-box was 
old-fashioned. ‘‘I don’t want it for myself; I will have 
it mended and give it to Mrs. Martin [her washerwoman ]. 
It will look very pretty in her house.” I was creatly 
struck with that. I had never seen anybody spend 
money to repair a mere ornament before giving it toa 
poor person. And afterwards I noticed how this 
principle, of wasting nothing in order to give all she 
could, underlay her every-day life. Why throw away 
what would benefit others, what others—when the thing 
thrown away is food or clothes—are suffering for? If 
you are too much of an American to be willing to save 
out of regard to your own purseand your own advance- 
ment in life, at least you need not be ashamed to save 
in orderto give. Cold bits thrown away are an iniquity ; 
is itnot so? Is it very different from murder to destroy 
food? Do you not know that there is not food enough 
in some houses near you to keep the family alive? I 
do not mean that any of them are dying of starvation— 
probably not ; but the doctors say that the members of 
an underfed family are apt to die off to something like 
the number which the amount of food in that family is 
calculated to nourish ; and still more certainly—an even 
worse thing—they grow up with deficient strength in 
- patio, on the average, to their deficiency of food. 

You say that you have no poor neighbors, that you 
live in the country, that habitual gratuity to the poor is 
their ruin. Grant all that, but the sin of wasting what 
the world needs remains the same. The problem works 
out differently, that is all. What you save you save, 
and can give; for you will admit that in this world, 
‘*full” not alone ‘‘ of mouths that lack bread,” but ‘‘ of 
souls that lack light,” there are some needs which are 
safe and right to giveto. If you bave not a worthy 
widow near by who will make extra good use of that 
plece of bread-crust (and of the many others like it), you 
can adopt the theory of Jane Carlyle, ‘‘ They have no 
business to have bread-crusts,” and utilize such things 
as she did, in your own cookery. Time is valuable, 
and often the very worst waste consists in saving a 
penny at the cost of a dime’s worth of time ; but I am 
not speaking against wise judgment in that. I am 
speaking of wanton waste, almost intentional, because the 
thing wasted is small, and beneath saving by a free 
American citizen. Is it beneath you to have a greater 
margin of money at the end of the week for your Sun- 
day offering ? Will not the world move on just that 
much better and more happily ? 

Or perhaps your conscientious refusal to waste may 
lift your family in the end to a higher plane, not only in 
comfort, but in usefulness. Perhaps you may, like Mrs. 
Carlyle herself, be the sole cause of a great success ; for 
Carlyle could not have been famous if he had had noth- 
ing to eat ; and had she lived on the plan on which half 
of our mechanics live—ashamed to be “ saving ”—it 
would very soon have come to that. 

For there is the difficulty—that they are ashamed to 
save ; not that they are unwilling to take trouble. But 
the prejudice against ‘‘ meanness,” as they most untruly 
call exact economy, is deeply ingrained into the national 
mind, till, I do belleve, they often scrape away into the 
sink what they would rather keep but for the feeling 
that it would not be the thing for a prosperous man’s 
wife to do. 

People complain of the food wasted by their cooks ; 
but I am inclined to think that these cooks, when they 
marry, do very much the same in their own homes; at 
least till disaster comes and perhaps teaches them a life- 
long lesson. Disaster may never come, or not for 
many years ; yet, all the same, the rise of that fxmily 
in life would have been faster had the feeling not ruled 
that it is ‘‘ mean” to be careful to throw away nothing. 

This does not apply to women only. By no means. 
The same cold-blooded disregard of small wastes—more 
generally, in their case, in expenses, small sums of 
money flung freely about unnecessarily, simply because 
people are looking on and they are ashamed not to be 
free-handed—is even more apparent in many mea 
Notice a young business man in the West. He may be 
in daily fear of losing his situation, may be writhing 
under debt, may have mothers and sisters somewhere 


who need a)! he can send them, and yet be falls in with 
this fatal tone of the men around him, and avoids the 
appearance of savisg as he would the appearance of 
stealing. Plenty or poverty, so the lottery goes; and 
men of all classes accustom their minds to expect to have 
itso. Like a great many other “‘ dispensations of Provl. 
dence,’’ the downfall is often their own fault. 

{ am not an advocate of ‘‘ closeness.” I would counse] 
giving even though one’s own family might use what is 
given and be the better for it; but Ido set my face 
against wasting. If a thing is half worn out, half gone, 
half useless, let your family or others more needy always 
get the benefit of that remaining half, and the usefulness 
of your life will be increased more than perhaps you 
will ever realize, till you have left this workaday world 
and entered upon that life beyond, where, though self 
denying economy for the good of others will not be 
needed, you shall have its reward, its glittering crown, a 
knowledge of the amelioration you gave to suffering 
while you had opportunity. 


THE ACTION OF YEAST AND BAKING 
POWDER IN THE RAISING OF BREAD. 
By THe LATE Marre G. 


EF ROM very early times bread, in one form or another, 

has been used for food. Among primitive peoples 
it consists only of grain ground between stones by hand, 
mixed with water, and baked in the sun or on hot 
stones. Even this constitutes an article of food more 
digestible than the uncooked grain. That it is not un- 
palatable the hoe-cake of the present day, made from 
corn meal without anything to give it lightness, the sea 
biscuits and Passover cakes, made from wheat flour, 
bear witness. 

The unleavened bread of the Bible was made from 
meal and water alone, while the leavened bread was 
raised bread, a small portion of fermented dough being 
added to the mixture of meal and water. The fermen- 
tation spread throughout the mass, and if very carefully 
watched, and stopped just at the right point, made, no 
doubt, good bread, although bread made in this way has 
ffequently an unpleasant taste, as it is difficult to pre- 
vent the setting in of lactic fermentation. 

Wheat is the most suitable of all grains for making 
raised bread. A grain of wheat, oval in shape, with a 
deep indentation called the crease, and a beard at the 
small end, consists on the outside of several layers of 
fibrous, woody substarmce, constituting, when ground or 
broken up, what is called bran. Next to these is a 
covering composed of a single Jayer of cells containing 
principally nitrogenous matter, with some fat and a small 
amount of mineral salts. Within this is the kernel, com- 
posed of starch mixed with vegetable fibrine, mucine, 
and glutine, nitrogenous substances which together con- 
stitute what is called gluten. At oneend of the starchy 
kernel the germ is situated. 

The object of converting the grain into flour is to 
render it so tine as to be casily acted on by the digestive 
fluids, and also to reject the useless portions by processes 
of sifting and bolting. | 

There are three principal methods used in this country 
for the manufacture of flour—the old process, the new 
process, and the gradual reduction or Hungarian proc- 
ess. The old process, which is also called low milling, 
consists in reducing the grain to as fine a condition as 
possible by one grinding between millstones placed 
very close together, the sifting and bolting being all 
done afterwards. This is still in use in somesmal) mills 
in the Eastern States, but has been almost entirely super- 
seded by the new and gradual reduction processes at 
the West. In the new process the grain is first ground 
very coarsely by the high milling system. The most 
starchy portion falls to powder with the greatest readincss, 
and is separated from the middlings, from which the 
best grades of flour are made. The latter, when purified 
and reground, ylelds the best grades of flour. In the old 
process, especially when hard wheat like the Western 
wheat was ground, much of the valuable portion of the 
grain was rejected, while all the starch remained in the 
flour. 

In the gradual reduction or Hungarian process, the 
grain passes between several sets of rollers made of fron 
or porcelain. The first set merely cracks open the grain, 
liberating the dirt from the crease ; it is then purified, 
passed through a second set of rollers placed a little 
closer together, repurified and separated into different 
grades, passed through another set of rollers, and so on. 
The details of the process differ In each mill, many 
forms of cleaning and separating apparatus being in use ; 
and combinations of the new and the gradual reduction 
processes are frequently employed. Less power is re- 
quired by the roller process than when millstones are 
used, and the grading of the flour can be done more 
perfectly. Inone mil! in which this process is in opera- 
tion six grades of flour are made: Low Grade or Red 
Dog, Second Bakers’, First Bakers’, two grades of Sec- 
ond Patent, and, finally, the best, or First Patent. By 
the roller process the grain is less heated, and it is found 


that the gluten extracted from flour made at the tem 
perature of 90 degrees Fahrenheit or under is more 
elastic, and thus more adapted for making good bread, 
than that obtalned from flour which has been heate:! 
above this point. 

The nitrogenous substances have great nutritive value, 
and it is desirable to include them with the flour. By 
the newer processes more of the gluten is retained ip 
proportion to the starch, and there are various flours {n 
the market, such as the Franklin Flour and the Whole 
Wheat Flvur, which claim to retain the nitrogenous 
layer which lies directly beneath the bran, while reject 
ing the latter. Graham flour consists of the whole 
grain, bran and all, and contains, therefore, all of this 
valuable outer layer ; but bran {s not desirable as an 
article of food. it has no nutritive properties, and its 
action is merely that of an irritant to the intestines. 

The very white flours are frequently spoken of in 
terms of condemnation, and it is true that the whiter 
the flour the less of this outer layer it contains, but also 
the whiter the flour the less bran it contains; and people 
must decide for themselves whether they will forego the 
advantages to be derived from the outer nitrogenous 
layer, making the loss good by the use of the other kinds 
of food, or whether they will have this layer, and with 
it the bran. 

Most flours are composed chiefly of starch and gluten, 
with a small amount of fat and mineral salts. If the 
starch and soluble matters be washed away from the 
flour, the “ crude gluten” of Liebig is obtained. It ts 
this portion of the flour that renders ‘‘ raisei bread ” 
possible; and because wheat flour contains more of it 
than the flour obtained from any other grain, it makes 
the lightest bread. 

Giuten is a pasty, tenaclous mass, and when bubbles 
of gas, as alr or carbonic acid, are entangled in {t, they 
are prevented from escaping. 

The action of all substances used for raising bread, 
for making cake “‘ light,” etc., is simply this: to pro. 
duce bubbles of carbonic acid gas or alr, which shal! 
remain entangled in the gluten of the flour until it is 
stiffened by heat, thug rendering the dough porous, 
and therefore more easily acted on by the digestive 
fluids, as more surface is exposed to their action. 

The production of the gas and its introduction into 
the dough {is effected in various ways. 

Yeast is the substance most commonly used among 
civilized nations for the raising of bread. It is alow 
vegetable growth, which, when placed amid proper 
conditions, will propagate itself, at the eame time 
effecting changes in the surrounding substance. When 
mixed with flour and water, its first action is to convert 
a portion of the starch of the flour into sugar. This {s 
effected very quietly, without any outward disturbance, 
and can only be discovered by the application of chem. 
ical tests for sugar. The next slep is the conversion of 
the sugar thus formed into alcohol and carbonic acid. 
While the latter change is taking place, the dough be. 
gins to rise, and becomes porous, being full of bubbles. 
The object of kneading the dough after the first rising 
is to break up these bubbles into finer ones, and 
distribute them evenly. There are several different 
methods for making yeast bread ; but the object of al! 
is the same : to obtain an intimate mixture of the ferment 
with the flour and water, so that the bread shall be uni- 
formly light and porous throughout. 

An important point to be attended to during the 
process of fermentation is the temperature of the dough. 
The best temperature for the first stage of alcoholic fer 
mentation, before making the dough Into loaves, is from 
70 deg. to 75 deg. Fahr.; the maximum temperature 
allowable is about 90 deg. Above 90 deg., the produc- 
tion of acetic acid is Mable to occur; that is, the bread 
sours. When the dough is in the pan, just before bak. 
ing, it may, however, be exposed for a short time to a 
higher temperature. 

When the loaf is in the oven another step in the 
process begins. The carbonic acid gas expands and 
gradually escapes, together with the water and alcohol, 
and the ferment is killed, so that no further action takes 
place. If the oven be too hot, the escape of the car- 
bonic acid and water is too rapid; it occurs before the 
walls of gluten and starch surrounding the little bub. 
bles are firmly fixed, and the bread falls and is heavy. 
If the oven be too cool, too much water escapes during 
the long baking, and a dense, compact loaf is the result. 
The best temperature for the oven in bread-baking {s 
between 400 deg. and 550 deg. Fahr. It must be hot 
enough to raise the inside of the loaf to the temperature 
of boiling water, 212 deg. Fahr. 

New bread, fresh from the oven, {s difficult of diges- 
tion by delicate stomachs. There must be a further slow 
evaporailon, and according to some authorities a change 
in the molecular constitution of the interior of the loaf, 
before it becomes perfectly digestible. 

In the various kinds of yeast used, the same or siml- 
lar ferments exist, and their action is similar. 

The active agent, the important one {n bread-making, 
is carbonic acid gas. In fermented bread, such as has 
been described, the gas is obtained at the expense of 
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come of the material of the loaf, and bread making by 
this method is a long process, subject, under ordinary 
management, to more or less uncertainty of result. On 
these accounts attempts have been made to supply the 
carbonic acid jras from without, which have resulted in 
the manufacture of aerated bread, and in the numerous 
varieties of baking powders. 

In aerated bread the gas itself is forced into the dough, 
under pressure, and the loaf when risen in this way Is 
very light and porous, though somewhat dry and taste- 
leas to persons unaccustomed to Its use. 

All “‘ baking preparations” have as one ingredient 
sodium bicarbonate, commonly called ‘‘ baking soda.” 
The other ingredient must be something which will de- 
compose this, taking the sodium away from the car. 
bonic acid, and setting free the latter. 

The most perfect baking preparation, if it could be 
made to act with sufliclent slowness, would doubtless 
consist of sodium bicarbonate and hydrochloric acid. 
The products of the reaction of these substances are car- 
bonic acid, water, and sodium chloride or common salt, 
all of which it is desirable to introduce into the loaf. 
The action of hydrochloric acid on sodium bicarbonate 
is, however, too rapid to be used successfully in this 
way. 

Sodium bicarbonate and tartaric acid were formerly 
used for raising biscuits, etc., but, like hydrochloric 
acid, tartaric acid will affect sodium bicarbonate in the 
cold, eo that {it has of late years been replaced by 
cream of tarcar, the bitartrate, or acid tartrate, of potas- 
sium. ‘This, as all cooks know, is only alightly soluble 
in cold water, and thus there {fs little action until the 
mixture is exposed to the heat of the oven. The prod- 
ucts of the reaction are carbonic acid and water, and 
the compound tartrate of potassium and sodium, “‘ Ro- 
chelle salt,”” which remains fn the bread. 

In the calelum phosphate baking powder the advan- 
tage claimed is that by its use phosphates are introduced 
into the dough to supply the place of those removed 
from the grain with the outer nitrogenous layer which 
contains them. The ingredients are acid calcium phos 
phate and sodium bicarbonate ; the products, carbonic 
acid, water, sodium phosphate, and calcium phosphate. 

The reaction between sodium bicarbonate and alum 
is a somewhat complicated one, but carbonic acid gas is 
set free as before, while alumina and the sulphates of 
potassium and sodium are left in the bread. The use 
of alum In baking powders has been strongly condemned, 
and although {it is decomposed and does not remain in 
the bread as alum if the powder {s properly propor- 
tioned, it is not a substance to be recommended for this 
use, a3 it is possible that the potassium sulphate and the 
alumina formed may not be altogether harmicss. When 
alum is used in the mixing of yeast bread, as is-eome- 
times done by bakers, there is nothing to decompose It, 
and it remains in the bread as alum, which {s liable to 
have a bad effect upon the stomach, especially in the 
case of persons suffering from dyspepsia. Moreover, it 
is used to make white light bread out of inferior flour, 
which could not otherwise be employed, and {t is not 
desirable that such adulterations should be pract'erd. 
Some of the iI] effects attributed to alum may have been 
caused by the poor flour itself. 

Another baking powder is coming into the market, 
introduced by the Avery Lactate Company. Its constit. 
uents are sodium bicarbonate and acid calcium lactate ; 
the products remaining after the reaction, calcium lac- 
tate and sodium lactate, with a slight excess of lactic 
acid—the acid of sour milk. 

It is preferable to use these substances for raising 
bread, cake, etc., in the form of baking powders where 
they are mixed in the proper proportions by weight, 
rather than to measure them out by teaspoonfuls, as is 
usually done when they are separate. It is impossible 
to obtain by such rough measurement the exact chemical 
cquivalents ; that is, in the case of ‘‘ soda” and cream of 
tartar, for example, the exact quantities which will pro- 
duce carbonic acid, water, and lochelle salt, leaving 
behind no excess of either *‘ soda” or cream of tartar. 

In every process for the production of raised bread, 
carbonic acid is the agent which really does the work, 
and thy only question is by what mesns it can best be 
introduced. Nothing has yet been found to take the 
place of well-made and thoroughly baked yeast bread, 
although, on account of the length of time required for 
its preparation, it is sometimes convenient to substitute 
baking powder biscult, and they are often agreeable 
also as a change from ‘‘ fermented” bread. ‘There is no 
apparent reason why, when raised by means of a good, 
properly proportioved baking powder, they should not 
be digestible ; but, owing to the saline substances which 
invariably remain, it is perhaps better not to make of 
them a constant article of diet. 


A NEW SERVANT NECESSARY. 


RESIDENT of Cambridge, Mass., bas for the 
past two years been endeavoring to find the 
cause of a peculiar allment that aflilcted the several 
members of his family. The difficulty—sleeplessness 


and nausea—was attributed to coal gas, and the furnace 
has been overhauled several times, without any rellef 
following. Finally a chemist suggested arsenic as the 
cause of the trouble, but no attention was pald to this 
theory for some time. At last an analysis was made, 
witb this result : Arsenic was found in every paper on 
the walls of the house ; there was a difference only in 
the quantity contained in each of the ten rooms. Arse- 
nic was found in the dust above the doors. These 
papers had been declared entirely free from arsenic by 
the dealer who gold them. The dealer now blames the 
manufacturer, he in turn blames the man of whom he 
buys the colors, who accuses the one who [furnishes the 
crude materials. ‘‘ This is the house that Jack bullt. 
This is the rat that ate the malt,” etc. Nobody Is to 
blame but the man who purchased the wall paper with- 
out the assistance of his private chemist. In these days 
of adulterations, each family should have a private 
chemist, whose business would be to submit to chemical 
analysis every article of food and clothing—in fact, 
every article purchased for the material comfort of the 
family ; for each article is liable to be death, or worse, 
in disgulse. 


‘“ THE CUP THAT CHEERS.” 


IIE society columns of the papers notify us that 

the season of five o’clock teas has begun. Cer- 
taluly there is no more simple or gracious way of enter- 
taining a friend who ‘drops in” for a moment than 
by giving him a cup of tea and a sweet biscult, both 
served daintily and :sthetically. To do this acceptably, 
however, the first requisite Is a good cup of tea. No 
hostess should offer a guest tea that bas been stewing an 
hour or two. According to an old tea merchant of 
New York, very few hostesses know how to makea 
good cup of tea; more than that, they do not know the 
taste, he says. 

He gave his directions for making a cup of tea as fol- 
lows: First, the kettle used for bolling the watcr should 
be lined with porcelain, and washed and wipcd, after 
using, as carefully as any vessel] used In cooking, but It 
should never be used for any purpose but this special 
one. The water should be perfectly fresh, and only 
allowed to bo!l one minute, never any longer; even less 
time {is desirable. One teaspoonful of tea allowed for 
each cup, and one for the tea-pot, which should be 
rinsed out with hot water fn order that the temperature 
of the boiling water, when poured on the tea leaves, 
should be reduced as little as possible ; use only enough 
water to serve the number of cups of tea desired. Do 
not put the tea pot near the fire, but cover with a tea 
cosy, to keep warm. Ile claims that if these directions 
are followed, ‘‘the cup that cheers” will be found to 
please both eye and taste, and the hostess will find that 
in following these directions she has found the road to 
popularity and fame. 


Reronm.—Word comes from Parts that a 
reform fn a new direction is being inaugurated in that 
city, which itis to be hoped will become fashionable 
here : 

“An excellent gastronomic reform has been started in 
Paris. Lleople there bave begun to find out that the dinner- 
table is no longer ‘the feast of reason and the flowof sou!’ 
it was formerly. This decline is attributed to the menn, 
which is too abundant, and makes the dinner last too long. 
Even gourmets become tired and weary before it 1s half 
over. It has been decided, therefore, by the leaders of 
fashion to restrict the bill of fare to four plats,” 

This reform, if accomplished, with the one now fully 
set in motion this side of the water, of early hours, gives 
hope for the future. That {it is no longer au fait to 
make one’s appearance atan entertainment in the middle 
of the night or as near to the next day as possible would 
indicate that society had returned to an sage of reason. 
Why, it almost leads one to hope for invitations “‘ to 
come and spend the afternoon and take tea” of our 
grandmothers’ days—those days to which even they 
learned to look back longingly and lovingly. 

Living has become too complicated to allow of giving 
a whole afternoon to one’s friends more often than once 
a year, but ft is certainly too valuable to be wasted by 
late hours and the consequenfTtraing of day {nto night, 
or force and strength lost by want of sleep and natural 
rest. 


Nient Lawes —There are many families who find It 
necessary to have a light of some description burning at 
night. In very many houses a lamp fs found to be the 
only available medium. Dr. Ley, of Newton, Devon, 
writing to the London “‘ Lancet,” attributes many deaths 
from suffocation to the fumes of a lamp burnt ina small 
room. He says: 

“This is a most perilous way of lighting an apartment of 
limited capacity, and where there are no means of ventila- 
tion the use of lamps ought to be wholly interdicted. The 
naked flame of a candle is naturally dreaded in any room so 
full of light fabrics as a bedroom. Gas renders the atmos- 
phere impure and overheated. It is difficult to make a ure- 
ful suggestion, but clearly a lamp ts fallof peril. After all, 


perhaps the candle, protected by a glass shade or chimney, 
is the least objectionable of common appliances.’’ 


There are now small lanterns, quite as pretty a9 those 
designed for hall lamps, that are made to hold candles. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Hditor of this department will be glad receive questions . 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous 
cationa cannot be noticed, | 

To clear your closets of red ants, wash the shelves with 
very strong soapsuds, and when thoroughly dry use kero- 
sene oll; and if this is not effectual apply corrosive subli- 
mate (bedbug poison). This last is to be used with creat 
care. A small brush dipped in the lijaid should be passed 
over every crack. Itisasurecure. Spread newspapers on 
the shelves so anointed, and, with care, no harm need be 
done. A bottle containing this article should be labeled 
“* Poison,”’ and kept in a safe place, the brush and cup ito be 
with it. 


An English magazine describes a ‘covert coat,’’ to be 
worn over the habit when horseback riding is desired in 
cold weather. And why, with suliable clothing, should not 
the bracing days of late Fal! or early winter and spring be 
enjoyed by sensible country women fora canter or gallop ” 
Added to the coat is a sort of apron which protects the 
habit; and when both coat and apron are made of water. 
proof material, a little dampness will not interfere with a 
promised ride. (ar American girls are learning to take 
pleasure in out-of-door life; and now that it is becoming 
the fashion to make nutting parties, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas parties, in country houses that have hitherto been 
closed excepting during the hot weather, a young woman in 
society may add to her wardrobe comfortable riding, skat- 
ing, coasting, and tobogganing costunies, and perhaps give 
up a few gowns for indoor festivities. 


Cannot you give us who live in villages some suggestions 
about disposing of our ashes which will be economical’ It costs 
quite a penny to have them carted away. Our land ts covered 
with grass and trees, except where we have a sma!! bed for small 
vegetables and one for flowers. Hous EK EEPER. 

Finely sifted coal ashes make excellent walks, and the 
roadbed in front of your house, unless it is paved or mac- 
adamized, would be much improved by them. If they are 
carried out at night they will not be so likely to blow away, 
and mud holes can be immediately filled up. Your vege- 
table and flower beds can be fertilized without expense if 
you use fine ashes to hold decaying an!mal or vegetable ref 
use till it is ready for the ground. A barrel in which is put 
first a layer of ashes and then a layer of refuse, and so on 


This question of usipg to good advantage even the refuse 
of the house ts one quite too little considered, and it wil! be 
worth a great deal if householders will exchange ideas and 
give the results of experiments on this subject. We have 
known houses in which scarcely so much asa pint of rub- 
bish a week could be said to be useless. besides the eco- 
nomical considerations, there is the more vital oneof health . 
and where the refuse of a home is properly cared for, health 
is conserved. 

How can I color a rattan chair? Ought I to use stain or paint’ 

Mas. S. I. W 

Some of the so-called rattan furniture {is made of willow. 
That will take a stain, but the rattan will not, and In either 
case oil painta are best. You can get some reliable painter 
to prepare a paint of a tint that pleases you, asking him to 
use turpentine with the colors, that they may dry quickly 
and ‘* take hold’’ better ; or you can get the paint already pre- 
pared and put up in small cans by reliable dealers in paints. 
It ia well to varnish the chair for a protection to the color, 
unless you prefer it without the glaze. 


Seeing lately some queries as to the best method of cook- 
ing rice, I thought I would recommend to housekeepers the 
use of a farina boiler, so called, I believe. It is only adouble 
stewpan—one to contain the article to be cooked, the other 
hot water. I have used one for years, and find it invaluable 
In it you can cook oatmeal, rice, hominy—indeed, all those 
articles requiring care and attention. Such astewpan saves 
time, temper, and vexation. 


Mistletoe is cultivated in England in this way ; whether it 
would thrive here we do not know: Early in the spring a 
‘*tongue”’’ of bark is carefully raised on the trunk of an 
apple tree, and one or two “ pips”’ from the berry placed 
under the bark, which must then be gently pressed back 
again and tied, only just tightly enough to keep the seeds 
from falling out, without crushing them. 


A good soap for whitening the hands can be made by 
powdering six ounces of brown Windsor soap, and mixing 
thoroughly with it two ounces of lemon-juice and two 
ounces of cau de cologne, 


Will you please inform mo whetner there is an instrument in 
use for reflecting ordinary photographs upon a wall or sereen ” 
I should hike to get anything that would beof use in a class on 
school. If there is, where can it be obtained, and at what price 

Mes W 

If any of the ladies who read The Christian Union are nu-ins 
or have used a tricycle, or social tricycle, on rouch country 
roads, they will confer a favor on the writer if they will cive 
their experience with them. The writer would be glad to learn 
a'l she can of them, with a view of buying. Ht. B. RK. 


Will you please tell me through your paper ‘in question vol 
umn) the author and where I can find the poem entitled “ The 
Last Hymn"? I do not know any ofthe words. I would like an 
early reply. F. V. D. 


* Hints, Questions, and Experiences *'—Will you be s> kind as 
to inform me through this column the author of the quotation * 
**Make not unto yourselves idols, lest ye find them clay, 
Ana then bewall their worship—therefore pray.’ EF 5 
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THE CUPBOARDS OUT-OF-DOORS. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


T snowed deeply lastnight. In fact, it has done noth- 
ing else for several days, new snow dropping as fast 
as the old wasted away. AsI look out of the window 
before breakfast, head first down the white oak in the 
center of my grove comes one of my half tame gray 
squirrels. When within four or five feet of the ground 
he leaps boldly into the snow and disappears in the light 
mass much as a diver goes under the water. Now he is 
up again, and is plowing through the drifts by a series 
of vigorous leaps, carrying him straight away toward 
the fence in the open ground. 

I wonder whither he is bound! Does he propose to 
walk along the fence toa neighbor's tree? Mr. Gibson, 
in his beautiful pictures, has shown us that a fence may 
properly be called ‘‘ the squirrel’s highway.”’ But no; 
while I am turning the matter over in my thoughts, the 
little graycoat halts, rears upon his haunches, gazes sus- 
piciously around him for an instant, and then plunges 
his nose straight into the snow. Ina jiffy he is out of 
sigat, except fora feather of tailend. I can see by the 
nervous motion with which this bit of fur jerks and 
trembles that the little fellow is working very diligently 
at something down there ; but before I can think twice 
about it, up he rises, ho'ding a hickory-nut in his mouth. 
Struggling through the snow back tothe foot of the oak, 
he runs nimtly up its trunk, and, with an alr of ‘‘ safe 
at last,” perches himself in the fork of a large branch. 

The mystery is explained. Graycoat had been to his 
cellar to get his breakfast, just as Bridget had collected 
from cellar and pantry the materials for mine, which I 
am very glad to have myself now called to. (Between 
you and myself, as a strict secret, life is not worth 
living before breakfast !) 

In the autumn I saw this very squirrel (as well as his 
neighbors, who rear their families in my oaks) furtively 
carrying nuts and acorns down from the tree-tops, 
scratching holes in the sod, poking the nuts in, covering 
them up, and then hastening away, acting all the time 
as if fearful of discovery and interference. Now, when 
the gales of the long winter have torn every nut from 
the trees, the far-sighted Bunnies dig up their “ pre- 
serves,” and so have plenty to eat. A wonderful thing 
about it is that, though these nuts are buried apparently 
at haphazard all over the neighborhood, the squirrels 
seem to know exactly where each has been placed—a 
marvel of memory, if that is the explanation—and they 
rarely make a mistake, no matter how deep and uniform 
the snow may be. 

Except the Western fox equlrrel, which has the same 
habit, I do not now recall any other of our quadrupeds 
that prepares against winter famine by making single 
deposits in various places. 

Some birds, however, manifestequal wisdom. Shiikes 
hang upon thorns the bodies of many insects, mice, and 
small birds, in excess of what they eat; and magpies, 
jsys, and their kindred, the world over, are fond of hid- 
ing away all sorts of small objects in holes and crannies— 
& propensity by which, when pets, they somelimes play 
the mischief, as did the famous Jackdaw of Rheims. 
But though it is quite probable that in past ages these 
birds adopted this plan on account of the necessity of 
guarding against a scarcity of food in cold weather (for 
the birds of this group are not in the habit of migrating 
to a warm climate), there is not much evidence that the 
jays and shrikes of our time often return to these stores, 
or depend upon them with any regularity. 

Two or three years ago a remarkab!e Visitation of red. 
headed woodpeckers—a bird rare nowadays in Con- 
necticut—stuffed all the holes in the fence-pusts and 
about the barn with acorns, and kept up a perpetual 
fight all winter long in consequence, for the squirrels 
were continually ‘‘ raiding” their neighbor's granaries, 
and profited by them, no doubt, far more tban the 
rightful redheads. 

In California and Oregon, however, there dwells a 
woodpecker, much like our redhead, which is very care- 
ful in providing against winter scarcity of food. During 
tbe autumn it fs incessantly busy in drilling round holes 
through the bark of certain trees (especially the sugar 
pine), into each of which an acorn is hammered until it 
is firmly fixed. Quantities of mast are laid away under 
loose flakes of bark, or in holes about buildings. On 
the Mexican tablelands another kind of woodpecker, 
more resembling our Eastern goidenwing, or filcker,”’ 
provides against the long dry season, which in that 
country proves as hard upon the birds as does the frozen 
weather of the North, by boring holes through the tough 
dried stalk of the maguey (a sort of agave) or of the 
yucca, and filling its hollow interior with acorns packed 
tightly one«n top of the other. In many districts these 
acorns must he brought from the oak groves of lower 
levels. 


The acorn is not the ordinary food of woodpeckers, 
for they are insect-eaters; and at first it was supposed 
that only those were packed away which contained 
worms. But this does not seem to be the case. Nearly 
every acorn stored in the hollow agave stems of Mexico, 
or hammered into the bark of northern pine trees, is per- 
fectly sound; and when, late in the season, the bird 
resorts to them, it splits the shells with its chisel-like 
beak and feeds upon the starchy substance of the acorn 
itself—not upon grubs that have been bred there. 

As happened in the case of the Eastern redheads in 
my own grove, a large proportion of these acorns, 80 
carefully collected by the anxious and diligent wood- 
peckers of the West, are fed upon by other voracious 
animals. I have read somewhere that in times of excep- 
tional scarcity even the Indians climb the trees and rob 
the cupboards of the woodpecker. 

The list of different quadrupeds whose custom it is to 
lay up stores for the winter is not a long one,and may 
al! be included in two groups, the Gnawers (Rodentia) 
and the Insect-eaters (/nseclivora); for though stoats, 
weasels, and a few other flesh eating quadrupeds some- 
times accumulate a surplus of food near their dens, it is 
due to that native ferocity which leads them to kill more 
than they can eat, rather than to an intelligent provision 
against possible want. It is pot proper to speak of these 
larders” as storehouses, therefore, even if a hard-pressed 
stoat may now and then be compelled to turn a second 
time to the half-eaten relics of his former feasts. Notall 
the members, moreover, of these two groups form stores. 
Many, like the woodchuck, the gophers, and the bats, 
become more or less torpid and sleep all winter, while 
others are active and able to feed themselves, as do the 
hares, beavers, porcupines, and soon. Besides these, the 
gray and fox squirrel, the shrews, and some others, save 
only a small quantity of winter supplies, trusting for 
the most part to foraging on pleasant days, and to sleep- 
ing through the ‘‘cold snaps;” and they are likely to 
come out in the spring rather bare and ragged, as a con- 
sequence of this Bohemian career. | 

The larder of the shrew consists of small deposits of 
dead insects mixed with seeds, which he packs away in 
different parts of the gallery near his home under some 
log or bowlder. It is asserted that the moles occasionally 
make similar hoards of food, but as a rule these animals 
are active during the winter. 

Among the most industrious food-collectors in Amert- 
can woods are the familiar red squirrel or ‘‘ chickaree,” 
and the equally familiar chipmunk or ‘striped ground- 
squirrel.” The red tquirrel, unlike the larger species, 
not only inhabits holes in trees, but frequently digs bur- 
rows among their roots, after the style of the chipmunk. 
In these holes it collects in autumn ‘‘ an ample provision 
of the good things of squirrel life, wherewith to console 
and sustain itself in the uncomfortable season of frost 
and snow.” Audubon, who gives an exceedingly enter. 
talning account of this litle animal, says that once he 
saw a bushel and a half of hickory-nuts and chestnuts 
taken from a single cupboard ; and that the hogs roam- 
ing in the woods made fine feasts upon the heaps of nuts 
which the chickaree also deposits under logs or a covering 
of leaves, in addition to his underground hoards. The 
industry in autumn of the ground-squirrel is equally 
amazing ; and I heve read that, in Illinois, it used to be 
a regular custom of certain lazy people to dig out chip- 
munk houses as the easiest way of getting a bagful of 
nuts, 

The great tribe of burrowing rodents called ‘‘ prairie 
dogs” and ‘‘ gophers” often pack away large quantities 
of grain, grass seeds, and other kinds of food in their 
underground galleries ; but when had weather comes on, 
those who live in a cold region sink into a hibernating 
sleep, while those who live where the climate is not 
severe enough to require this are able to forage {n win- 
ter as well as in summer. 

Among the field-mice of the Northern States many 
are found that put food in store—especially the arvicola 
—as I bave described on pages 72 and 73 of my 
‘Friends Worth Kuoowing.” One of them, however, 
the jumping mouse (/uculus), saves himself tLe trouble 
by that lazy dodge, so well known to the rodents, of 
golng to sleep from Christmas to St. Patrick’s Day. 

It appears that a very few kinds of birds, and only a 
small number of different quadrupeds, lay up in the 
autumn provisions on which they may depend during 
the cold months. All are among those which make their 
homes in hollows—tbe birds in cavities in trees, and the 
quadrupeds generally under ground. None of them 
provide enough to last them quite through the winter, 
but are compelled to eke out their supplies by picking 
up outdoor meals on pleasant days; or else they must 
economize by means of naps of a week or so at a stretch, 
into which they sink whenever the weather becomes ex- 
cessively cold. As a rule, too, there is considerable 
waste—other animals profiting by the industry of the 
store-makers ; while in the case of the gray and the fox 
squirrels, many of the nuts planted are never dug up, 
but remain in the ground to sprout into trees, and thus 


spread the forest. | 
It appears also thet this provision is intended by the 


makers for their own use, and is sufficient to last only 
until they are able to go abroad at the close of the in- 
clement season, which in the north is that of cold, but 
in the tropics that of extreme drought. Finally, let me 
warn you that very litile confidence is to be placed in 
the assertion that the wild animals foresee, or are in- 
formed in some mysterious manner, when the coming 
winter is to be unusually severe, and that consequently 
they lay up a larger supply of provisions than they are 
accustomed to do against the coming of a mild winter. 
Brute animals know little if any more about it than 
men do, and nature guards by other means against the 
evil effects of any extraordinary rigor, if indeed she 
guards atall. Personally I am more inclined to believe 
that the tender animals and plants are left to face perils 
of climate, like perils from every other source, as best 
they can, sure that the strongest will survive, and thus 
poor stock will be weeded out. Moreover, the compara 
tive severity or mildness of a season is not of much con- 
sequence either way to the general advantage of a race; 
for (not to mention its localness) when the weather {s 
unusually mild the wild creatures can pick up more 
food outdoors than ordinary, and when it is excessively 
cold they will be inclined to longer naps of hibernation. 
By one discount or another, therefore, all winters are 
reduced to about an equal level so far as the amount of 
food supply for the general run of wild animals is con. 
cerned. 


TOTTENS IN COURT. 


6 HEW ! how cold,” said Tottens, as he looked 

out, and saw the ground and branches of the 
trees all covered with snow. ‘‘Whew! I don't think 
this looks much like a breakfast.” : 

But he was a cheerful little body, and was inclined to 
make the best of everything. Tottens was young, but was 
quite accustomed to take care of himself, and wes soon 
out-of-doors, where he found a number of his neighbors 
all looking disconsolately at the white-covered ground 
which made it so much harder for them to pick up aliv- 
ing. Some of the fathers and mothers who had been able 
to keep theirchildren with them were standing apart, {n 
groups, deciding what they would better do. Presently 
there was a whir, and more than half of Tottens’s neigh- 
bors were out of sight without so much as wishing him 
‘* good morning” or ‘‘ good-by.” 

Tottens looked about to see if Mrs. Grayling had gone 
and taken Midget, and found to his great grief that she 
had. Then Tottens cried. How could he live without 
Midget, his dear playmate, who had promised to go 
housekeeping with him in the spring ? 

While Tottens stood apart, mourning for Midget, one 
and another of his neighbors had gone away, and Tottens 
was really alone. He was getting chilled and hungry, 
and felt that he must move ; he stepped, but found that 
the snow was above his knees, and that he felt very 
heavy and strange. Presently he felt himself sinking 
down, down into the most delicious sleep, when, hor- 
rors | there was a big policeman walking as fast as he 
could right toward Tottens. How hard he tried to get 
out of the policeman’s way! Yes, yes, he must hurry ! 
That's the very policeman who shook Johnny Murphy 
yesterday, and took him by the coat collar ; and Tottens 
thought he must have shut Johnny up, for he had not 
been seen on the street since. No use; Tottens could 
not move. The policeman made a great swoop, and he 
felt himself lifted up, and that is all he remembers til! 
he woke up with the most delicious sense of warmth, {n 
such a queer bed, like a nest of wool—a bed without 
any sheets or pillows, though Tottens was not used to 
either. 

A confused murmur finally came dows to Tottens, 
who distinguished a rough voice saying, in tones almost 
tender, ‘‘ Shure, it’s frozen he is, the pulr little thing,” 
and then an enormous hand came down toward Tottens, 
who gave a frightened little scream. 

The hand was lifted at once, and the face of the big 
policeman peered into Tottens’s face, and the rough 
voice said in a low tone: ‘‘ Begorra, he’s alolve ! fetch 
the bread ;” and then some breakfast was put before 
Tottens, who, after he had been urged, ate a few mouth- 
fuls and found he was able to get up, and in a little 
while longer to stand up. The policeman sat on 4 
bench behind the big stove, and not far away stood 4 
most benevolent-looking old gentleman with glasses, 
who smiled on Tottens so kindly that he tried to go to 
him, but drew back when he saw some stern-looking 
men with books under their arms, who stood a little 
way back of the judge, the benevolent-looking gentle- 
man who had won Tottens’s heart. 

“* Officer, let him stay in court all night, and see that 
he has plenty to eat. Court is adjourned.” 

Have you guessed ? Tottens was a sparrow who was 
almost frozen to death in the snow. The policeman 
was looking out of the window, saw the bird was nearly 
dead, ran out of the court-room, and took Tottens {n to 
the fire to thaw him out. A lawyer lent his fur cap for 
a bed, another sent his messenger for some bread, and 
the whole court, judge, lawyers, witnesses, and officers, 
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became #0 Interested in Tottens’s recovery that court 
was adjourned. When Tottens felt the strength coming 
back to his wings he flew up and alighted on the 
chandelier. After watching him awhile and deciding 
he was all right, all the court people went home. This 
was Saturday, and Tottens was shut up until Monday, 
when, to his great joy, the window was opened and 
Tottens flew out. He found the sun had melted the 
snow, and that the air was quite warm again. He flew 
to the house on the corner where the vines grew—the 
house where Tottens lived—and just as he was going 
into the corner under the second story window, where 
his room was—If you can talk about a place out-of-doors, 
with leaves for ceiling and walls, as a room—a bright, 
happy voice called out, ‘‘ Tottens, Tottens, how glad I 
am to see you |” and there was Midget. 


HOW HE WORKED. 

EVERAL years ago a little boy lived in Brooklyn 

who was very fond of music; his mother, a wise 
woman, decided that he should have every advantage 
for the study of music that was in her power to give 
him. She worked and saved to pay the best teacher. 
Years passed away, and the little boy became a big boy, 
who loved his plano next to his self-sacrificlng mother. 
Means were found to send the boy to Europe to study, 
where he worked to improve every opportunity. The 
boy returned, a young man, and recently he played 
for the first time in public in the city where he grew up. 
In the audience were many people who knew of the 
struggles of both the mother and eon, and it was a de- 
ight to listen to the music that was the result of those 
years of tofll and study. In the audience was the mother, 
happy in seeing her dreams and hopes realized. At the 
close of the concert the leader preseated the mother 
with the baton he used in leading the orchestra. 

It is quite certain that the mother of this young man 
did not have to urge him to practice. This conversation, 
it is probable, was never heard in that home : 

‘* Paul, come, itis time for you to practice.” 

‘* No, it wants five minutes of the time.” 

Then, fifteen minutes later : 

‘** Paul, go at once to the plano. I shall listen to sec 
that you keep time, and practice all the time.” 

‘*] think it's awfully mean to make a fellow practice 
all the whole time, boo—hoo—ooo.” 

If he practiced {n this epirit he would never have 
stood before the music lovers of two big cities, conscious 
of a power and a gift that would enable him to repay to 
the fullest the love and eacrifice of his mother, and give 
hours of happiness to thousands. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
2 OYS and girls are having fine times skating now; 
do you know whether the little Greek and Roman 
boys who lived two thousand years ago had skates ? 


Swamrscott, Mass., January 12, 1886. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I ama little girl. I have not written to you before, but my 
brother Louls bas. Iam elgbt years old. My brotber has a little 
white rat and some birds, and my mamma hasa birdtoo. I 
asked my papa if I cou'd write to you, and he told me I could. 
It arowed yesterday very deep. I must tell you about the 
Christmas tree at the church. I got my handsand face burned, 
and my papa, in putting out the fire, burned bis hand very badly. 
My papa and I have bad to stay !n the house a long time, but 
we are most well now. For my Christmas I bad a baby doll that 
shuta its eyes when she goes to sleep, and a sled, and some 
books. I would like to be one of your nieces. JENNIE A. 


That was quite an unfortunate Christmas tree, was it 
not? It is quite difficult to make a lighted tree quite 
safe, and often there are very sad accidents following a 
Christmas festival. I am glad yours was no worse. 


Bertiz, January 13, 1886, 
Dear Aunt Patiene : 

Can I be one of your nieces * I write toark you !f stamps that 
bave been used are any good. If they can be used in any way I 
can send you some. I must tell you where we live. We live 
about a mile from Lake Erie, and In summer we have lots of fun 
on the beach. I bavea little sister; her name is Omé. She is 
two years old; I am nine years old. As all the cousins tell 
about their pets, I will tell about mine. I bave a dog named 
Skip, and two cats—Dick and Tom. When you write to me, 
address Mary G. D., 

Ridgeway, Ont. 

You must tel] me if we get your efster’s name right. 
I know a little girl who was born in Japan, and her 
pame is Omé. Are your cats very intelligent ? 

Des Iowa. 
Dear Aunt Fatience: 

Will you accept me as one of your nieces? 

I know a few games that one little girl can play. Beat the 
Tloop is nice to play in summer. Here isa game I play some- 
times : I play Tam a whole lot of girls, and have a concert, and 
sing. I pin my dress up for another dress. 1] am in Room 3, and 
study music, ariihmeti., spelling, gecgraphy,. and reading. We 
have taken The ( hristian Union forten years. 1 enjoy reading, 
or having mamma read, the letters to me. 


Good-by from Bertua W. P. 


Tbank you for telling us about the games. It is a 
great advantage to any boy or girl to know how to play 
alcne ard bave a good time. When 1 wesa very little 
girl I uecd to play echcol with coffee-beans in my 
mother’s pantry (at least they tell me I d!d—I do not 


recollect it), and I have no doubt I had quite as good a 
time with my coffee-bean playmates as other children 
have bad with boys and girls. There was one good 
thing about it—there was no chance forany quarrel ; for 
if coffee-beans are not very bright, they are very peace- 
able, and no matter how quarrelsome [ might have been, 
I could not quarrel all alone. When you havea play- 
mate who is inclined to be cross, try the coifee-bean 
plan. 
Sunday, January 17, 1986. 

Aunt Patience: 

I have not cver written to you, so I will write to you sow. 
How is Trixie? I had three boxes of paper and three books. I 
am sorry, but I did forget you. I hope you will forgive me. 
What did you bave? I had avery littleknife. Good-by. 

Your loving niece, Erne... 


Well, well, well! to think you should forget me! 
But I will forgive you. Trixie is not feeling very com 
fortable just now; she {fs trying to do a little work 
which ts quite hard for her, and the sun and snow are 
very tempting out-of doors. How does your club get 
on? Can't vou tell the cousins about it ? 

R. I., January 3, 1886. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam a strange girl to you. I am visiting at Flossie’s; I am her 
cousin from Southbury, Conn. lam ten years old, and go to 
school and study arithmetic, geography, grammar. spelling. and 
read In the Fifth Reader. I went down to Providence, and had 
my picture taker. I gave Flossie and Ethel a diary. and Norma 
apenknife. Webad nuts for dinner, and Flossie and I saved 
some to eat by and by. 

Iam now reading “ Little Women,” and like it very much. I 
went to school with the girls,and had a real goodtime. We 
have been trying to make Cousin Norma write to you to-day. So 
good-by. Awnte O. 

You live ina very pretty town, [ think. Once I rode 
throvgh it in the summer, when a late frost had killed a 
great many plants and vines, and destroyed all the 
follage on the treea. Do you remember what summer 
that was? 

Weertsoro’, Mass., December 12, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam Miriam's sister. 
the 23d of January. 

I go to schol. 
write this year. 

Mirlam and I have two cats. We play with them a great deal. 
One of them is cross. Their names are Zip and Jill. We have 
some dolls. We bave twelve dolls. Please put this letter in the 
paper. Good-by. From Bertua J. T. 


Give my love to Miriam, please. I hope you will have 
& very happy birthday, and begin your new year by 
making your friends alittle happier than ever they were 
before. 


lam six years old. I shall be seven on 


My teacher is Miss H. I have learncd to 


QUINCY, ILL., JANUARY 10, 1886. 
DEAK AUNT PATIENCE: 

1AM A LITTLE BOY, SIX YEARS OLD. MAY 
I BE YOUR NEPHEW? I SHOULD LIKE TO 
HAVE AN AUNT PATIENCE. MY MAMMA 
THINKS IF YOU WERE REALLY MY AUNTIE, 
YOU WOULD HAVE TO CHANGE YOUR NAME, 
WITH SUCH A LIVELY LITTLE BOY FOR A 
NEPHEW. 

MY GRANDMA TAKES THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. EVERY SUNDAY 1 ASK HER TO READ 
ME ASTORY. SHE CANNOT FIND ONE VERY 
OFTEN. I WISH THEY WOULD HAVE MORE 
STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. I HAVE A 
SISTER LUCY; SHE IS ONLY FIVE YEARS 
OLD. WE DO NOT GO TO SCHOOL; GRANDMA 
AND AUNTIE TEACH US AT HOME. IN THE 
SPRING WE ARE GOING TO A KINDERGAR 
TEN. WHEN LUCY CAN PRINT WELL 
ENOUGH, SHE WILL SEND YOU A LETTER. 

YOUR LITTLE FRIEND, BENTLEY H. 


No, I do not think | should change my name. I! like 
lively boys. A lively boy can do kindnesses for bis 
friends a great dea) quicker than a slow boy can; he {s 
much more ready to see chances to do kind things, and 
when he has a task he can the quicker get through with 
it. Do you know tbat it isa great deal harder to write 
a good story for a little child than it is to write one for 
grown-up people? I know a gentleman who is one of 
the best story-tellers for both grown people and chil- 
dren. I wish 1 could remember some of them to tel] 
you. I wonder how you will like this one: 

A little more than sixty years ago, two boys, eleven 
and thirteen years of age, found themselves «uite grown- 
up enough to relieve their mother of the care of the 
farm, which had been left to her and her four children 
by the death of the boys’ father when the youngest was 
but a baby. The summer’s work was over, and the 
boys saw that the farm implements were wearing out. 
and one in particular must be replaced before another 
spring. It was an ox yoke. I was never to fortunate 
as to live on a farm, and I do not know to much about 
ox-yokes as many of my nephews and nieces ; but it does 
not seem to me 4 very easy thing for two boys under 
thirteen years of age tomake. But it was not easy work 
these boys were looking for; it was work that wouid 
count for something. So they got two pleces of timber 
of the right kind and size, and began to hew one of them 
into the proper shape forthe yoke. These boys were 
very fond of country sports, and I think there were a 


good pany days when they wished the ox yoke was 


done, and they could go off nutting, or fishing, or huat- 
ing. But they kept steadily at it, and, after a good 
many days of very patient labor, the yoke was well 
shaped. Then there was one more thing to do, the 
most difficult thing of all—the holes must be bored for 
the bows to gointo. That was, indeed, a task which 
was very delicate. The boys went at it bravely, how- 
ever, and at last the four holes were large enough, and 
the yoke had not split. But just then a nelghbor came 
along, and said: ‘‘ Boys, what have you been doing ?” 
‘“We have been making an ox yoke,” they answered. 
“ Well, you’ve spolit it now, you've spoilt {t now !” he 
said, without much consideration for their feelings. 
‘“* You haven't bored the holes straight !” 

The boys had measured the holes the right distance 
apart, but they had/not allowed for the fact that the 
shapes of the bow bad made their holes not exactly par- 
allel. You can try it for yourselves. If you take a 
straight plece of wood and put your auger In, holding it 
straight, it will ccme out on the other side so that the 
holes will be just the same distance apart on one side 
of the piece of as cn the other; but if your plece 
of wood is not straight, but is bent a little, and you do 
not take pains to allow for that, ycu will find that the 
holes are nearer together on the under side than they 
are on the top; and that would never do in an ox-yoke, 
for the bows would not go in right at all. 

Perhaps yeu can imagine what a disappointment {t was 
to these two boys to find that, after their patient, hard 
work, the ox-yoke was good for nothing. And the neigh- 
bor, whom they called the Major, must have seen a lit- 
tie o1 their disappointment, for he eald, ‘‘ If you will hew 
out another yoke, I will come and bore the holes for you.” 
Manly and courageous as they were, lam quite sure 
that these boys had at least one cry apiece over the yoke, 
which they split up for firewood, and then they went 
cheerfully to work on the other one, considering them- 
selves fortunate that they had the second plece of tim- 
ber fit for the yoke. They had learned something, and 
pr»bably the second yoke was more quickly and better 
made than the first one; and as the days wore on and the 
Major did not come to bore the heles, the boys though. 
they would try to do {it themselves ; but they were de- 
termined not to make a mistake this time. So the elder 
ene nailed a plece of wood to each end of the yoke, and, 
measuring very exactly, so that it should be quite 
straight, he fastened a board acrosa from one end to the 
other. Measuring on this board the exact place for the 
holes, he began to bore, and, lest the auger should move 
frum one side to the other, he contrived to put two pleces 
of wood, one on each side, to keep it In the exact position, 
80 that the two boys had nothing to do after it was once 
started buttoturn the auger. When they were all done, 
and four straight sticks had been put through the holes 
and fcund to be perfectly parallel, the boys were as 
happy as if they had received a present of a good sum 
of money. Some one of their neighbors had told them 
that, the wood being green, their yoke would split, or 
‘* check,” as they called it, at the ends, while they were 
making it; because you see the ends, being more ex- 
posed to the weather than the rest of the wood, would 
sooner dry. But these boys were determined not to be 
caught there, so they kept the ends of the stick moist, 
and no cracks came. 

They were busy one day in smoothing their precious 
yoke with some broken glass when the Major came along. 
‘* Well, boys,” he said, ‘‘who bored those holes for 
you ?” ‘‘ We bored them,” said the boys. ‘‘ Now, loos- 
a-here, don't you go to tell me any such a story as that. 
Who was it ’” “‘ We bored them,” was the reply. ‘‘ You 
are telling me an untruth. Tell me who did it for you.” 
But if the boys’ assertion did not satisfy the Major that 
they did it, their explanation of the contrivance which 
they used to make the auger do its work exactly right 
did satisfy him, and he was forced to give them a little 
praise. Children in old times got very little of it, and 
this neighbor, I suspect, did not give them any too much ; 
but they were too happy to notice much whether they 
were appreciated or not. i 

The boys also made the body of an ox.cart—the wheels 
they bad to buy ; and when the cart and the yoke were 
done, they got a pot of the brightest red paint they could 
find, and put enough paint on the yoke and cart to 
‘* keep the weather out.” 

Those boys grew up to be very useful men. The 
younger one is known on this side of the world and on 
the other. He has seen much of the magnificence of the 
world—grand buildings, temples, palaces, gorgeous 
furniture, and wonderful paintings ; but be told me the 
other day that he had never seen anything which seemed 
to him to magnificent as that ox yoke and cart in their 
coat of red paint when he and bis brother stood before 
{t on the old farm in Maine. 


A ffectionately, Aunt PATIENCE, 
CUARITY'S REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged, $929 66 
Carrie 8S. Hal). . e 10 
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SUNDAY EFTERNOON. 


THE FIERY FURNACE. 


{Imternationpal Sunday School Lesson for February 7, 1886. 
Daniel ill., 14-28. Septuagint Version. 


And Nabuchodonosor snswered and said to them, Is it true, 
Sedrach, Misach, and Abdenago, that ye serve not my gods, and 
worship not the golden.image which I have set up? Now then if 
ve be ready, ‘whensoever ye shall hear the sound of the trumpet, 
and pipe, and harp, and sackbut, and psaltery.and harmony, 
and every kind of music, to fall down and worsbip the golden 
image which I have made; wel/; but If yo worship not,in tbe 
same hour ye shall be cast into the burning fiery furnace ; and 
who ts the God that shall del'ver thee out of my hand? 

Then answered Sedrach, Misach, and Abdenago, and said to 
king Nabuchodonosor, We have no need to answer thee 
concerning this matter. For our God whom we serve is in the 
hearens, able to deliver as from the burning fiery furnace, and 
he will rescue us from thy hands, © king. But if not, be it known 
to thee, © king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the 
image which thou hast set up. 

Then Nabuchodonosor was filled with wrath, and the form 
of his countenance was changed toward Sedrach, Misach, and 
Abdenago : and he gave orders to heat the furnace seven times 
more than usual, until it should burn to the uttermost. And 
he commanded mizhbty mento bind Sedrach, Misach, and Abde- 
nago, and to cast them into the fiery furnace. Then those men 
were bound with their coats, and caps, and hose, and were cast 
into the midst of the burning fiery furnace, forasmuch as the 
king's word prevailed ; and the furnace was made exceedingly 
hot. Then these three men, Sedrach, Misach, and Abdenago, fell 
hound into the midst of the burcing furnace, and walked in the 
midst of the flame, singing praise to God, and blessing the Lord. 

And Nabuchodonosor heard them singing praises; and he 
wondered. and rose up in baste, ana raid to bis nobles, Did we 
not cast three men bound into the midst of the tire’ and they 
said to the king, Yes,O king. And the king said, But I see 
four men loose, and walking in the midst of the fire, and there 
has no harm happened to them ; and the appearance of the fourth 
islike the Son of God. Then Nabuchodonosor drew near tothe 
door of the burning fiery furnace, and said to Sedrach, Misach, 
and Abdenago, Ye servants of the most high God. proceed forth, 
and come hither. So Sedrach, Misach, and Abdenago, came 
forth out of the midst of the fire. Then were assembled the 
satraps, and captains, and heads of provinces, and the royal 
princes ; and they saw the men. and perceived that the tire had 
not had power against their bodies, and the hair of their head 
wat not burnt, and thei? coats were not scorched, nor was the 
smell of fire upon them. 


NOTES. 


The story of the three Hebrew children in the fiery fur- 
nace affords a striking picture of an Oriental despotism: 
the exaggerated egotism of the monarch; the abject adula- 
tion of the multitude ; the despicable tale-bearing, secking 
to win favor from the king by reporting an honorable dis- 
obedience of his contemptible orders ; the cruelty of punish- 
ment, illustrated in the fiery furnace ; the degrading nature 
of polytheistical worship ; and the character and condition 
of Oriental orchestral music—are all brought out in this 
vivid picture. 


14, 15. Js it true? Or, perhaps, as in the margin, Is it your 
eet purpose? In spite of his wrath Nebuchsdnezzar seems 
to have been unwilling to decree the death of those who had 
won his respect and confidence, and he gives them an op- 
portunity to retract their purpose.— \Vho is that God that 
shall deliver you out of my hand? This is the very egotism 
of atheism. There is no power superior to mine; no will 
that can thwart my will. 

16-18. We are not careful to answer thee. That is, we are not 
anxious how to frame our answer. Their experience illus- 
trates Matt. x., 19.—Jf it be so, . . . butif not. The mean- 
ing appears to be this: We do not know whether our God 
will deliver us out of your hand or not, nor does that con- 
cern us. Whether he delivers us or not, we will not serve 
thy gods. Their consecration to God was not the result of 
a bargain with bim, and their purpose to serve him did not 
depend upon their faith that he would preserve them from 
all temporal evil. 

19-22. The form of his visaye was changed. Whatever re- 
gard Nebuchadnezzar may have had for the Hebrew chil- 
dren was swept away by his passion at their refusal to com- 
ply with his will. In this case there was no opportunity for 
the exercise of that tact which Daniel had exercised, as re- 
corded in the first chapter ; the issue could only be met by 
a positive affirmation .—Seren times more than it was wont to 
be heated. Fire was an object of worship in the East, and 
throwing the children into the furnace of fire was perhaps 
delivering them over to the god whom they were supposed to 
have despised.— ound in their coats, their hosen, and their 
hats, and their other garments. The Babylonians wore a long 
linen gown, reaching down to their feet, a woolen gown or 


tunic above this, a third cloak or cape of a white color, and 


shoes. Their hair they allowed to grow long, but confined 
it by a head-band or turban; and they always carried a 
walking-stick with a carving of some kind on the handle. 
(Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Rabylonia,’’ chap. 1.) 

23,24. And these threemen. . . felldown bound into the midat 
of the burning fiery furnace, The Septuagint Version adds: 
And walked in the midst of the jlames, singing praise to God, and 
blessing the Lord, It was perhaps the voice of this singing 
which, striking on the ear of the king, astonished him. The 
sopg which they are supposed to bave sung is to be found 
in the Apocrypha of the English Bible, and the chief part 
of it has been used asa bymn in the Christian Church since 
the fourth century, and bas its place in the Liturgy of the 
Episcopal Church : the Benedicile, used at times in the morn- 
ing prayer in place of the 7e Dewn. Compare with the ex- 
perience of the Hebrew children here that of Paul and Silas 
in Acts xvi., 25.— Was astonied. That is, astonished ; a mixed 


~ 


feeling of astonishment and terror is implied in the original. 
— tose up in haste and apake. Sprang from his seat, startled 
either by the sound of the voice or by the appearance of the 
men with their companion in the flery furnace. 

25-27. Lo, 1 see four men loose. Whether the others saw 
them also is not clear from the narrative.— The fourth is like 
the Son of God ; rather, as in the New Version, A son of the 
gods, “It was the language of one educated in and famil- 
iar with the Babylonian belief in gods, From the union of 
Bell and Mylitta bad sprunra divine progeny of sons, and 
one of those divine visitors had vouchsafed to appear pow, 
an angel of deliverance to Shbadrach and his fellows.’’— Ye 
servants of the most high God, This verse does not indicate a 
true conversion of Nebuchadnezzar, but only his conviction 
that the God of Shadracb, Meshach, and Abed-nego is more 
powerful than the gods of the Babylonian Empire. The 
same may be said of the language of praise in verse 28, and 
of the decree in verse 20, which simply indicates a recogni- 
tion ef Jehovah as a ruperior deity, against whom it was 
not safe to speak anything, and whose power to protect 
those who were loyal to him had been abundantly demon- 
strated. 


IN THE FIRE. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE experience of trust in God and of divine pro- 
tection afforded by him has nowhere, even in 
Scripture, a more beautiful illustration, nor one that has 
taken stronger hold both upon the imagination and the 
feeling of the church, than the story of the three Hebrew 
children. ‘‘In the Catacombs, and aleo fn the imme- 
morial usages of the Eastern Church, is the scene agaio 
and again repeated, of the three boys in all the pecul- 
iarity of their Eastern costumes of Phrygian caps and 
Persian trousers. Theirs were the words which the 
father of the Wesleys is reported to have used in reply 
to the unlawful order of James II.: ‘O Nebuchad 
nezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in this matter. 
Be it known to thee, O king, that we will not serve thy 
gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast set 
up.’ This is the story which came with tuch a preter- 
natural force from the lips of Fletcher of Madeley to the 
poor peasant woman, trembling In fear of her ungodly 
home, and which by the poet of the ‘ Christian Year ’ 
has been so beautifully worked up into the needs of 

common life : 

*** When Persecution’s torrent blaze 
Wraps the unsbrinking martyr’s head, 
When fade all earthly flowers and bays, 
When summer friends have gone and fled, 
Is he alone in that dark hour 
Who owns the Lord of Love and Power ”’’’! 

The lessons which this story contains lle upon the 
surface, and are easily perceived intellectually, but are 
grasped spiritually only by a profound experience. 

1. The Hebrew children had been made court favor- 
ites ; their position was exalted and their {nfluence great. 
The higher the elevation the greater the fall ; and when 
the decree went forth for the erection of the golden 
image, and the unlversal adoration of it, specious argu- 
ments might easily have been found to justify an appar- 
ent submission to the royal decree. Worship, self-inter- 
est would have whispered, is an act of the heart, nota 
posture of the body. To fall down before the golden 
image is not to offer it adoration. God seeth the heart, 
and he will know your inward contempt for the idol. It 
is true that you will seem to conform ; but it is useless 
for you at sucha time to attempt to bear witness against 
paganism. You must bide your time. When one is in 
Babylon he must do as the Babylonians do. If you 
thwart the king’s will, you will be instantly degraded 
from your position, and undoubtedly killed; and the 
opportunity which God in his providence has given you 
to protect the children of Israel, and gradually to insti)! 
divine wisdom into the heart and councils of the king, 
will be thrown away. You must not sacrifice your 
influence on a mere matter of form. This specious 
argument has been addressed again and agein to men 
under stress of far Jess temptation, and again and again 
they have conformed to it—statesmen silen' respecting 
political abominations lest they should lose influence in 
their party, ministers silent respecting moral evils lest they 
should hopelessly offend their congregations, editors 
silent on public questions lest they should impair their 
subscription Ilst, citizens silent in the community 
respecting public evils lest they should attract to them- 
selves the hate of evil-doers—these are common i! ustra- 
tions of the spirit directiy opposed to that which ani- 
mated and sustained the three Hebrew children. Against 
all such specious reasonings the answer of God’s Word is 
clear and explicit: ‘‘ Be not cooformed to this world ;” 
‘* Ye are a peculiar people ;” “‘ Ye are the light of the 
world ;” “* Shine ye as lights in the world.” The moment 
a man begins to fake care of his influence it deserts him ; 
independence is the first condition of real influence. 

2. In resisting this subtle temptation they were not 
supported by any specific promise of divine protection -; 
there is no indication that God, by angel, dream, or 
vision, promised them deliverance. It would appear 


1 Stanley's “History of the Jewish Charcb,” Third Series, 
pp. 39, 40. 


from their language to Nebuchadnezzar that they had 
no assurance that God fotended to deliver them, nor 
even that they were quite sure that he was able so to do. 
Their faith was in God, not in God's protection from 
physical harm. These are two very different things. 
Huss had faith in God when he died for the truth, as 
well as Luther when he lived for the truth. To have 
faith in God is not to belleve that if I do his will I shal! 
not suffer; Christ did his will and suffered. It is to 
believe that itis better to do his will and suffer than to 
escape suffering by not doing his will. It is to count 
God the chief good, and his service the chicf happiness, 
It is to have an experience which answers to the words 
of the old catechism : The chief end of man ts to glorify 
God and to enjoy him forever. It is to be willing to do 
all things and suffer all thipgs for his rake who has 
lived and loved and suffered for us. It ts to have the 
courage which is able to say to life, with all its threaten 
ings, what the three Hebrew children sald to the king; 
We are not careful to answer thee in this matter; if ft 
be that our God whom we serve will deliver us out of 
thine hand, very well; but if not, we will still serve 
him and take the consequences. 

3. The spiritual truth has here its illustration that we 
are delivered by God, not from trouble, but in trouble. 
If my reader will consider the matter carefully, he will 
find, unless he has made great progress {n Christian 
growth, that he is continually desirous to be taved in 
sin and from danger ; what the Bible promizes fs that 
God will rave him from sin and tn danger. There is no 
promise that heshal! not enter the deep waters nor know 
the experience of burning fire ; but that, ‘‘ When thou 
passest through the waters, [ will be with thee; anid 
through the rivers, they shall not overtlow thee ; when 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.’ The dark 
ness which is upon all the land is over the houses of 
Isracl as well as those of Egypt; but the Israclite has 
light in his house. The child of God shall mourn, but 
he shall be blest in his mourning because he is com. 
forted ; he shall know tribulation, but he shall glory in 
tribuiation though he know it. It is one of the last les 
sons that we learn in Christian experience, that God does 
not promise us, and will not give us, exemption from 
burden and trouble, but that in our burden and trouble 
he will give us deliverance. 

4. And, whatever interpretation may be given to this 
story, those who regard it simply as a parable and those 
who regard it as a history must certainly agree that 
there is a parable in it; that it is parabolic history. 
What Nebuchadnezzar dimly saw we can more clearly 
understand. One like unte the Son of God has Indeed 
come into our fiery furnace, and walks therein with us. 
Ile bas been tempted inal. points like as we are, save 
without sin; he has been a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief ; he bas stood by the bed of death ; 
he has tasted the cup of disappointment ; he has secn 
applause turn to execration ; he bas witnessed the sword 
plercing his own Mother's heart. Every grief of human 
experience he has known. In al! the trying furnace of 
life he walks by our side. When we know it, when we 
see him, when we take his hand in ours, then out of 
our furnace fires there goes forth a song, a song like 
that attributed to the three Hebrew children, a song 
that bleases fire and heat, winter and summer, ice and 
snow, nights and days, light and darkness, lightnings 
and clouds. The Benedicite {a learned only {n the fiery 
furnace ; blessed is he who has learned It. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE FIERY FURNACE. 
By Emity Huntinctron MILLER. 


OR a time Daniel and his three friends lived very 
pleasantly in Babylon. Daniel came to be the 
king's first counselor, and chief of all his wise men, 
and his three friends were rulers over the country. But 
by and by King Nebuchadnezzar grew very proud 
because he had conquered so many of his enemies, and 
made up his mind that he must bea god himself. He 
decided to make a splendid golden image of himself, an 
eet it upon the plain near the city, and have all his rulers 
and ofticers bow down and worship {t. So the workmen 
made a magnificent image of gold, and prepared a foun. 
dation for it to stand on, and probably a throne for the 
king, under a splendid canopy, where he could sit and 
see all the people bowing down to hisimage. When it wes 
done they sent messengers through the land, and through 
the streets of the splendid city of Babylon, to cal! the 
princes and governors and captains and judges, and al! 
the rulers of the provinces, to come and join in the grand 
celebration. They came as they were commanded. 


There was the great golden image ; there was the king 
on his royal throne ; there were the soldiers with heir 
swords and banners and glittering spears, and there 
were the musicians with every sort of instrument thal 
had ever been heard of. Then the herald came forth, 
and while everybody listened he called aloud that as 


soon as they heard the sound of music from all the instru 
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ments they must fall down and worship the golden image 
that the king had set up. And if any one did not fall 
down he was to be thrown into a burning, flery furnace. 
Then the music sounded, and everybody made haste to 
fall down before the image, excepting these three brave 
friends of Danlel’s—Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed nego. 
Daniel himself was not there ; perhaps he was away on 
the king's business ; but the people who hated Shadrach, 
Mestach, and Abed-nego made baste to tell the king that 
these three Jews would not bow down to his golden 
image. The kipg was very angry. Ile told them to 
bring Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego to him, and 
when they came he asked them if {t was true that they 
did not serve his gods and bow down to his golden 
image. He told them he would give them one more 
chance, and if they did not bow down to the image they 
should be thrown that very bour into the burning, fiery 
furnace, and they would soon see that there was no God 
who could deliver them out of his hand. 

Were these brave men frightened ? They could see 
the great fiery furnace, and they did not want to be 
throwa in there. They knew the cruel king would do 
as he had said, and that his cruel soldiers would delight 
to obey hiscommand. But they did not for a moment 
think of obeying, because they remembered that God 
the Lord had said of all these idols of wood and stone 
and silver apd gold, ‘‘ Thou shalt not bow down unto 
them nor serve them.”” So their answer was all ready. 
They sald, ‘‘If it be so’’—that is, ‘‘ if you do throw us 
into the tiery furnace’”—‘‘ our God whom we serve is 
able to deliver us from the burning flery furnace, and 
he wil)! deliver us out of thine hand, O king.” 

They knew God was able to save them from being 
burned to death if he thought best ; but even if he 
let the fire burn up thelr bodies, he would take his 
obedient children, who lived in these bodies, to himself, 
and the king could not get them, with all his soldiers. 

And they said, also, ‘‘ But if not, be it known unto 
thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship 
the golden image that thou hast set up.” 

llow angry the king was! Me was in such a rago that 
his very face changed, so that he did not look like him- 
self. He made his men throw more pitch into the fire to 
make the furnace seven times hotter than before, so that 
it should destroy them in an instant, before their God 
could deliver them, and he had his etrongest soldiers 
seize Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed nego, and bind 
them with ropes, with their hats and shoes and all their 
clothes on, and cast them {nto the midst of the fiery fur- 
nace. The king was in such haste he could hardly walt 
for them to be thrown [n, and when the men who carried 
tbem came to the mouth of the furnace the flame poured 
out so fiercely that they could only cast them in, and 
drop down dead themselves. ve 

Now the k!ng thought be had shown everybody that 
there was no God who could deliver out of his hand ; but 
as he sat there, watching the red flames rolling up from the 
furnace, he saw a strange sight. There were the three 
men who had just been thrown into that awful fiery pit, 
not bound any more, but loose ; not burning and suffer- 
ing, but walking about in the midst of the fire as if it 
were a pleasant place tostay. There were Shadrach and 
Meshach and Abed-nego ; but some one was with them. 
There were four men walking, and the fourth was not 
like the otbers. Ile was bright and shining; he was 
like flame himself, with his beautiful glittering gar- 
ments, and face like the brightness of tne sun. This 
must be the God whom the men rala would deliver 
them, for no one but a god could look like that. The 
king began to tremble. He called his counselors and 
eald, ‘** Did not we cast three men bound into the midst 
of the fire? lo, I see four men, loose, walking in the 
midst of the fire, and they have no hurt, and the form 
of the fourth is like a son of God.” We do not know 
as any one but the king saw this shining One who walked 
with his children in the furnace; perhaps even Sha. 
drach, Meshach, and Abed-nego did not see him, but they 
knew he was with them. The king hastened and went 
near to the furnace, and called, ‘‘ Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego, ye servants of the most high God, come 
forth.” The men came forth out of the midst of the 
fire, and the king and all his counselors and the princes 
and captalns saw them, that their bodies were not 
burned, nor their clothes scorched, nor a hair of their 
heads singed, nor even the smell of fire about them. 

No wonder the king sald that the God who could so 
wonderfully deliver his servants must be the most high 
God, against whom no one must speak a word. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By A LAYMAN. 


ON-CONFORMITY Is the first symptom of prog. 
N ress. People agree under a wigwam, for there 
There is always 


disagreement {is mutually destructive. 


a very hot furnace in primitive societies for heretics. 
Among rude people dissent ts a crime, and you may 
measure a man’s ignorance {n these days by the degree 
of heat to which his temper rises when he exchanges 


calm discussion and search of truth for hot controversy 
and the quest of his own way. In religious dissent 
tempers get ten times hotter than In political campaigns. 
I have been looking over a dozen or two of religious 
newspapers the past year, and it seems to me the temper 
of some of our alleged religious press and of our re- 
liglously aggressive champions {is something qulte as 
dreadful as Nebuchadnezzar’s. 


The moment a man gets his temper up, that moment 
he gets himself down. ‘Tis a most dificult thing to 
temper a steel blade just right; still more difficult to 
temper a man aright. Both steel and man are worthless 
without temper, and both are spoflt by too much heat. 
Under-temper {is belng underdone, and over-‘emper ts 
being undone. If a man cannot hold his view without 
abusing another for holding an opposite view, it ig Ilkely 
that he is mad because of the other man’s good reasons. 


It is very pleasant to have the next man fall down and 
worship your golden image ; for don't you also Infinitely 
admire it? and is not concurrence a bond of union ? 
To have your opinions indorsed {s the subtlest form of 
praise—a form of praise that all men enjoy. 


There is a non-concurrence of ostentation which is 
contemptible, and there {s a dissent of conviction which 
is one of the essentials of manliness. Nothing gives 
moral courage but moral conviction, and when there are 
no deep moral and religious convictions among a people 
you can expect to sce little of the stuff that heroes are 
made of. Men there are, plenty, who will die for an 
impulse, who will not shed a drop of blood for a prin- 
ciple. The worst villain will sometimes imperil his life 
to save a drowning man, whom he will rob and murder 
on occasion. Moral courage—true herolsm—t!s one 
thing ; deeds of kindly {impulse are quite another thing. 
The latter are good, but the former are better. The 
plug-ugly regiment recruited ii New York City slums 
was good not only at prize-fighting and daredevilism, 
but in impulsive acts of courage ; but at Bull Run this 
regiment precipitately led the advance on Washington. 
There {s a great deal of good {n human nature, kindly 
and courageous impulse, and the Itke; but you never 
can count on its standing a sevenfold hotter furnace 
than usual unless {mpulse {s crystallized, or, to usea 
better word, unless it is organic, in religious falth. That 
is why Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego are distin- 
guished instead of extingufshed. 


What would become of us without honest and thought- 
ful dissent? Suppose everything were to be taken for 
granted simply because of its age. Isn't an old sinner 
the worst sinner? Suppose Luther had corked up his 
inkstand. Suppose John Knox had surrendered to 
Epliscopacy, and Roger Wililams to the Western theoc- 
racy ; or John Brown to Henry A. Wise. One doesn’t 
like to think what millennial spaces yet further off the 
millennium would be if all these surrenders had taken 
place. 

In fact, the homogeneous in opinion is the most 
heterogeneous {in misconduct. I would not give a fig 
for a church that thinks alike, but I would give much 
for a church that in epirit acts alike, if it acts well. 
John and Peter and Andrew and Thomas are a homo- 
geneous Christian unity, but a heterogeneous theological 
individualism. Some folks want no one in the church 
but John, but I confess to a liking for John Mark, and 
I am glad Thomas was not excommunicated for his 
skepticism. Shadrach isa vast evolution over Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Nothing is so stupid as agreement for 
agreement's sake. Some of the brethren, and perhaps 
some of the sisters, would now be in Babylon but for 
dissent. 


A good deal of persecution survives. Instead of 
amputating heretics’ heads or tucking them into the fires, 
in these days we boycott them. We Americans are so 
far evolved that we reproduce Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace 
only for the benefit of one class of exiles ; we yet roast 
the Chinese. I know of parishes who boycott their par. 
son for mugwumplanism ; and a newspaper man tells 
me that occaslonally Nebuchadnezzar stops his paper 
because Shadrach, the editor, declines to bow down to 
his idolized notions respecting the blessings of a prohibl- 
tory tariff. I know a town where the Congregationalists 
will not buy Methodist molasses, and where Baptist 
vinegar {is rejected by the free grace and dying love of 
the Methodists, and neither will touch Universalist 
paregoric. Thus there isa subtle boycotting tendency 
among the saints—an effort to make {t appear that certain 
creeds are coupon-paying more than others, to impress 
heretics with the notion that preferment in politics or 
advantage in business hinges on joining the popular 
church. It was the boycott which really secularized the 
New England Puritan and enabled a little shovelful of 
territory ultimately to set up for iteelf as the refuge of 
free thought. Otherwise Rhode Island never would have 
been visible except under the microscope. Of course, 
these forms of persecution are a vast improvement over 
the tenfold hotter furnace of Nebuchadnezzar ; for, find 
fault with the world as we may, It is an expurgated edi- 


tion of a very carelessly edited primitive. But I am 
here to confess that I hate tleas worse than centipedes ; 
and {in traveling under the equator I bave found name- 
less creatures, vistble tn their fullness only under a power- 
ful lens, more troublesome than rattlesnakes. I suppose 
if [had my choice, however, I should choose fleas before 
furnaces, 


When you are among the Romans, do you think it 
best in all things to do as the Romans do? I| once dined 
with an Arab in Damascus, and, not to offend my guest,, 
1 sat cross-legged on a rug, and took « few whills of the 
chibouk. I went quite far enough for courtesy. Sup- 
pose he bad asked me to face Mecca, and say my pray- 
ers backward fromthe Koran? There is the assent of 
reasonable custom and courtesy, due to hospitality and 
to peace ; and there is the dissent of character and con- 
eclence, due to self-respect and right consistency. Paul's 
Puritan converts could not eat meat offered to idols, but. 
his converts from the heatben world enjoyed a beefsteak. 
that had stood under Jupiter's beard as well as one that 
had never been outside the secular abattoir. 


— 


In spiting others we often spoil ourselves; and they 
who kindled the fire for the undoing of Daniel's friends, 
themselves were undone. The man most imperiled by 
an overheated temper is the man whose temper 1s 
overhot. 

You may bind men’s bodies, but by persecution you 
cannot bind their thought. You may kill the body, but 
not the soul. Socrates told his accusers they were 
balked, because they conld not catch him. A noble 
soul is incapable of arrest or survelllarce. Danfel’s 
friends fell down bound and in the fire; but they were 
there really free, and he who binds them sees it. Bad 
men are in natural awe of moral greatness ; which shows 
tha. badness {s not goodness fn total eclipse. Conscience, 
that makes cowards of us all, also makes heroes of those 
whose fetters are only external and whose loyalty is tn- 
ternal. 


We mistake when we think we can serve God with 
our souls alone. The excellency of Daniel's friends lay 
in the fact that they were ready to surrender their 
bodies as a living sacrifice. It is easy to offer the sacrifice 
of a epirit alleged to be contrite if one can hold the 
body in reserve ; but complete consecration {s the only 
consecration. Christianity cannot exist with mental 
reservations. man consecrates and reconsc- 
crates himself to God with a conjunction—which Is 
But. He says, 1 consecrate myself wholly—except, dear 
Lord, I reserve ninetenths of my income. Cbristians 
wholly reconsecrate themselves every New Year's Day. 
Think of a man’s giving himself away and then reserv- 
ing onc hundred and seventy-five pounds of himself, 
avoirdupols, for his clubor for the facilities of "Change! 
Many people belleve more in spiritual progress after 
death than before death. ‘(iod requires complete self- 
surrender, even though the body Is imperiled, in the 
way of duty. Making God a gift of yourself, and then 
asking for the gift, is like giving awsy a pair of Christ- 
mas siippers and a dressing-gown, and then yourself 
wearing them off and out. 


Skepticism belleves more than it thinks {ft does, 
Why? Because when it sees weak men supported by 
a divine arm, liberated’ from fear and weakness by a 
divine Friend, they perceive there is truth embodied in 
# personal Christ. The unanswerable argument for 
Christianity is a Christian. And if you see a man who 
discredits religion, you will generally find that it ts 
because some alleged Christian has sold him addled 


eggs. 


‘* Folks is very like clothes, and a sight has to be done 
to keep ‘em clean and whole. All on us has tolenda 
hand in this dreadful mixed up wash, and each do our 
part, same ds you and me is now. There's ecrubbin’ 
and bilin’, wrenchin’ and bluin’, dryin’ and foldin’, 
ironin’ and polishin’, before any of us is fit for weara 
Sunday mornin’.” 

‘* Always,” said Emerson, ‘* put the best interpretation 
upon a tenet. Why not on Christianity, wholesome, 
sweet, and poetic? It is the record of a pure and holy 
soul, humble, absolutely disinterested and truth-speaker, 
and bent on serving, teaching, and uplifting men.” 


‘Many wise and true sermons are preached us every 
day by unconscious misters, In street, school, office, 
or home ; even a fair-table may become a rulpit, if it 
can offer the good and helpful words that are never out 
of season.” 

‘* These faithful lives, whether seen of men or hidden 
in corners, are the salvation of the world ; and few of us 
fall to acknowledge it in the hours when we are brought 
close to the heart of things, and see a |!ttleas God sees.” 


‘* What is our life but an endless flight of winged 
facts or events! In splendid varlety these changes 
come, al! putting questions to the human spirit.” 


‘* Many men can be what the world calls great; very 
few men are what God calls good.” 
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THE SPIRITUAL LESSONS OF EVOLU- 
TION. 


By THE Rev. JAMES DovGLass. 


HE dcctrine of Evolution, which {s that the parts of 

an organism in the adult are simply an expansion or 
unfolding of the organs which already exist in the germ, 
or, in other words, that the germ contains in miniature 
all the organs of the adult, is by no means of modern 
origin. We find an able discussion of this theory by the 
Grecian Aristotle, one of the most discerning and saga- 
cious naturalists the world has ever known, in which he 
asserts the falsity of the theory of evolution, and the 
truth of the theory he calls Epigenesis, which is that 
instead of a miniature whole, either pre-existing or sudr 


,denly and simultaneously formed, there are successive. 


formations of the parts of which an organism {s composed. 
According to this thecry no trace of the developed 
organism pre-exists in the egg or germ out of which it is 
formed. These, 7. ¢., the egg or germ, are simple bodies, 
entirely different, both chemically and morphologically, 
from the developed organism. 

The truth of this theory of epigenesis, as opposed to 
that of evolution, was also affirmed by that moet eminent 
physiologist who made the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, William tiarvey, in an essay on Genera- 
tion, published {n 1651, in which the falsity of the theory 
of evolution, as propounded by Hippocrates and Galen, 
was shown in the formation of the humanorganism. But 
notwithstanding such high authority in opposition to the 
evolution theory, it continued still to have its advocates, 
among the most distinguished of whom we find such 
eminent names as Leibnitv, Bonnet, and Haller. By the 
accurate observations of Caspar Frederick Wolf, the 
real author of the science of embryology, the evolution 
theory was finally completely exploded in a work pub- 
lished by him in 1759, entitled ‘‘ The Theory of Genera- 
on.” 

Says Huxley—one of the most eminent physiologists 
and biologists among the evolutionists of our day: 
**By him” (that is, by Wolf) ‘‘the opposite theory of 
epigenesis was placed upon the secure foundation of 
fact from which it never has been displaced.” Says 
Haeckel—‘‘ Evolution of Man,” Vol. I., p. 44: “‘ In these 
days we can scarcely continue to call this theory of 
epigenesis a theory, for we have been thoroughly con- 
vinced of its correctness in fact, and we are able to 
demonstrate it at any moment under the microscope. 
Not during the last decale has any doubt of the truth 
of epigenesis been expressed.” 

Notwithstanding that evolutionists confess the utter 
falsity of the theory of evolution, they still cling to the 
word—sometimes using the phrase ‘‘evolution of epl- 
genesis,” when, according to their own confession, tke 
only appropriate phrase is neither evolution nor develop- 
ment by epigenesis, but formation by epigenesis. 
According to the theory of evolution. organisms are 
developed. The germ simply absorbs nutritive matter 
which is deposited in the interstices of the elementary 
structures of which the germ is made up. The conee- 
quence of this intussusceptive growth is the develop” 
ment or the evolution of the germ into the visible 
organism, whatever it may be But according to the 
theory of epizenesis, the organism is created or new" 
formed, part after part, or organ after organ, from 
matter, or a particle of matter in which no trace what- 
ever of the distinctive characters or organs of the adult 
form of that living thing is discernible, so that what is 
affirmed by so called creationists, that every new species 
is a new creation or formation, is now conceded to be 
true of every new individual or variety belonging to any 
species. 

The theory of epigenesis explains clearly how it 
that a higher organism is superinduced @pon another 
that is lower. For by this theory every new individual 
organism is a new formation or creation. The new- 
formed organism is not a something cast in a mold and 
so conformed to a particular type, pattern, or form. 
Theall-building and shaping power within may and does 
vary the form, sometimes multiplying the organs in 
obedience to a power or tendency within. It is this fact 
that explains variability, for no two iodividuals in any 
species are precisely similar. The ecience of embryol- 
ogy exhibits the fact, beyond all question, of the forma 
tion of a higher order of organism upon a lower, as 
well as the multiplication of organe—what {s ordinarily 
called ‘‘the specialization of organs,” and what Baer 
and Spencer call ‘‘ differentiation.’’ Here is the simple, 
unquestionable fact that a higher or more complex 
organization is superinduced or begotten upon a lower, 
which is the very meaning of the word epigenesis.’ And 
yet evolutionists talk about the descent of man! Descent 
from a lower to a higher order of organism! As well 
might an architect talk about the descent of a dome that 
crowns the completed edifice—about its descent from 


1 This theory of Epigenesis applies to the moral as well as the 
physical life. * First that which is natural, then that which is 
spiritual.” Add to your faith, virtue, and to virtue, knowl- 
edge,” etc,—2 Peter 5-6. 


some foundation stone—as for the evolutionist to tell us 
of the descent of man from an ape ora fish! It {fs true 
that man belongs to that grand division of organic life 
which naturalists call the vertebrate, but he stands at 
the summit, glory-crowned, the completed prophecy, the 
consummate perfection, of that which was prefigured in 
the lowest organism, the first formed vertebrate. It fs 
true that man, the ape, and the fish all belong to this 
same great comprehensive class of living organisms— 
the vertebrate ; but an ape is not a fish, nor is man an 
ape. 
By what Dr. Hickok calle in his ‘‘ Rational Psychol- 
ogy” ‘‘an amphiboly of the understanding,” not a few 
confound the evolution of a plan with the evolution of 
matter. Doubtless when the first or lowest order of the 
vertebrates was formed or created, there lay in the 
Divine mind the conception or plan of that whole king- 
dom of vertebrates which has its consummation in man. 
It is the plan that has been evolved or developed through 
matter as the medium of its manifestation. But to talk 
of matter as the potency that has evolved the organism 
is as absurd as to talk about the canvas or the paint as 
the potency that has evolved the artist's picture. 

Evolutionists now, for the most part, accept the 
definition of a germ which was formerly given by 
Harvey. This is, ‘‘that a germ is a particle of matter 
potentially alive and having within itself the tendency 
to assume a definite living form.” To this definition of 
a germ they apply various explanations, and it is in 
these various interpretations that we find their varying 
and often confilcting theories. 

In this definition of a germ there present themselves 
two things to be considered which are of fundamental 
importance, and concerning which we find a great diver- 
sity of theorles among evo! utionists. 

First—as to the origin of the life in this matter which 
constitutes the germ. 

Second—as to the character and origin of the tendency 
to assume a definite living form. 

First—as to the origin of life. Here we are met by 
two opposing and irreconcilable theories that are held 
by different classes of evolutionists. One theory {s that 
life is an inherent potency in matter and is directly 
evolved from it. This is caJled the ‘‘theory of spon- 
taneous gencration,” or, in former times, ‘' equivocal 
genera.jon,” by scientists called ‘‘ ablogenesis.” This 
theory is held by Ilaeckel, the author of the work en- 
titled ‘‘ History of Creation,” also of other sclentific 
works—‘* General Morphology,” ‘‘ Evolution of Man.” 
The most eminent defender of this theory is Bastian, 
author of a work entitled ‘‘ The Origin of Life.” 

This theory of equivocal or spontaneous generation 
was generally received in early times. It was com. 
monly believed that the insects which prey upon decay- 
ing animal or vegetable matter were formed by the 
process of putrefaction itself. Not only did the great- 
est naturalist of ancient times, Aristotle, admit the pos- 
sibility of it in the lower organisms, but also Cuvier, and 
even Harvey, who is the author of the famous apothegm 
—All life of every living thing is from an egg (‘‘ Omne 
vivum ex ovo”). 

The first to controvert this theory of spontaneous 
generation intelligently was Redi, an Italian writer and 
experimentalist. In the eighteenth century the re- 
nowned microscopist Salangani dealt some fatal blows 
to this doctrine. Still later, M. M. Schultze and M. 
Schwann performed some experiments similar to those 
more recently performed by Tyndall, who, by a series 
of most carefully conducted experiments, has proved 
beyond all reasonable scientific doubt the utter sterility 
of matier without the presence of living germs. The 
very same experiments which Bastian made, as he 
assumed, with the result of proviog the truth of the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation, Tyndall repeated, 
but with far more accurate and eclentific care, which 
resulted in proving the very opposite theory, that life is 
not inherent in matter—that if matter is once deprived 
of living germs it remains in the condition of utter ste 
rility until living germs from an external source have 
access toit. Profeseor Huxley, although once favoring 
the theory of spontaneous generation, now fully dis- 
cards it. He says: ‘‘ The fact is that at the present 
moment there is not a fhadow of trustworthy direct 
evidence that abiogeneeis or spontaneous generation 
does take place or has taken place within the period 
during which the existence of life on the globe Is re- 
corded.” Among evolutionists no one ranks higher as 
a physicist than Tyndall, and as a biologist no superior 
isadmitted to Huxley, and with the decision of these 
two most eminent scientists we may justly regard the 
question settled against the doctrine of spontaneous gen- 
eration. What was not accomplished by Schullize, 
Schwann, anil Tyndall in the destruction of this theory 
has been consummated by the experiments and investi- 
gations of the renowned Pasteur. The professed scien- 
tist who now holds the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion may be set down asa blind bigot of adefunct creed. 

With the destruction of the theory of spontaneous 
generation, absolute atheism and materialism sre log- 
ically impoesible ; for it must be conceded that there fs 


something in the universe, a power of life at least, that 
does not have {ts origin in matter. 

We come now to the consideration of the second part 
of the accepted definition of a germ—the question, What 
is the character and origin of the tendency to assume a 
definite living form? Evolutionists all agree in this, 
that the tendency to assume a definite living form is 
innate, and that this innate tendency {is subject to the 
modifying influences of two classes of forces or causes, 
one working antecedent to the formation and develop. 
ment of the germ, which !{s called heredity ; another act- 
ing externally on the germ fn {ts development, which {fs 
called environment. The fact that those germs which 
best adapt themselves to external conditions are most 
likely to survive and propagate their kind has given 
origin to the theory and phrase of ‘‘ the survival of the 
fittest,” by Spencer ; to the theory of “‘ adaptation,” by 
Haeckel; to that of ‘‘ natural selection,” by Wallace 
and Darwin. 

We will first consider the law of heredity. Heredity 
is simply the innate tendency which each organism pos- 
sesses to reproduce its like. It has long been a subject 
of investigation and a question of controversy among 
not orly natural philosophers, but also mental and mora! 
philosophers, what is the extent and what the Iimita- 
tions of this law of heredity. 

The general fact is now well established that impres- 
sions made on nerve-centers are transmiss{hie. On this 
physiological principle it is now affirmed by some evo- 
lutfonists that all of those manifestations of intelligence 
which have heretofore been referred to lastinct are only 
the results of accumulated experiences thus transmitted 
from one generation to another. Other evolutionists 
limit this principle, recognizing the action of an uncon- 
scious intelligence within the animal, controlling and 
directing more or less its activities. To the first class 
ibelong the Darwinians, with the disciples of Haeckel 
and Helmholtz, who would reduce all the phenomena 
of nature to mechanics or to what are commonly called 
second causes. Others again, as Wallace, Edward von 
Hartm:nn, and St. George Mivart, affirm that a mechan 
ical conception of nature is inadequate and untenable. 
In the language of St. George Mivart—‘‘ It cannot 
be denled that in all these various natural processes 
performed by creatures devold of self-consclous 
intelligence, there is somehow and somewhere a 
latent rationality by the immancnt existence of which 
their various admirably calculated activities are alcne 
explicable.” The general doctrine of heredity, based on 
the accepted fact in physiology that impres-ions made 
on nerve-centers are transnissible, and that thus more 
or fess of the mental and moral culture and attainments, 
as well as habits and appetites, of the parents are trans 
mitted to their offspring, gives a scientific basis for the 
Abrahamic covenant, and for all those promises and 
threatenings that include the household, the children 
with the parents. It also enables us to aflirm the exact 
and literal truth of the Apostle Paul’s statement con. 
cerning the faith possessed by Timothy, that it was in 
fact an inheritance from his mother and grandmother. 
The relation of this theory to the true doctrine of Infant 
baptism, that the sanctified life and character of the 
parent has a vital relation to that of the child, ts too obvi- 
ous to need discussion. This law of heredity also gives 
emphasis to the affirmation of the Apostle “‘ that no man 
liveth to himself,” and furnishes a powerfu! incentive 
to parents to gain high attainments in religious and 
moral culture, because that such spiritual attainments 
far more certainly than material accaisitlons become 
the inheritance of thote whose life ts derived from 
them. 

Concerning the influence of environment, the theo- 
ries of the evolutionists are among the most numercus 
and conflicting that we have to consider. The simple 
question is, What part does environment perform in pro. 
ducing variations in species ? Darwinism is commonly 
interpreted as teaching that the exclusive cause of 
changes in organic forms {3 change of external conditions. 
But in his last edition of ‘‘ Origin of Species” Darwin 
simply contends that it is the most important means 
of modification. The gist of Darwin's theory {s that the 
struggle for existence in nature modifies organisms and 
produces new especies without design. This is what ts 
called the mccbantical theory, and this question, Are 
variations in some way ¢xcited by change of external 
condition, or do they originate in something within the 
organism while natural selection determines only what 
of these variations shal] survive ? {s the vital one which 
acparates evolutionisis into two opposing camps. 
Most evolutionists ascribe modifications primarily to 
tendency or capacity existing in the organism Itself. 

Huxley denies Darwin's theory that natural selection 
su flices for the production of new species. He says 
that ‘‘it only plays a large part in the sorting out of 
varieties into thuse which are transitory end those 
which are permanent.” He again says: “It is quite 


ccncelvable that every epecics tends to produce variiths 
of a limited number and kind, and that the ¢flect of 


natural selection is to favor the development of some 
of these, while {t opposes the development of others 
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along their predetermined lines of modification.” Wal- 
lace states very clearly the existence of limitations to 
the law of natural selection as wel! as recognizes an im- 
manent power of intelligence in all the processes of 
evolution. This is his language: ‘“‘No thoughtful 
person can contemplate without amazement the phe- 
nomena presented by the development of animals and 
plants. We see the most diverse forms—a mollusk, a 
frog, and a mammal—arising from apparently identical 
primitive cells, and progressing for a time by very 
similiar initial changes, but thereafter each pursuing its 
highly complex and often circuitous course of develop- 
ment with unerring certainty by means of laws and 
forces of which we are totally ignorant. It is surely a 
not improbable supposition that the unknown power 
which determines and regulates this marvelous process 
may also determine the initiation of these more impor- 
tant changes of structure, and those developments of 
new parts and organs which characterize the successive 
stages of the evolutions cf animal forms.” There isa 
significance in these words worthy of attentive considera- 
tion. Vital action is commonly regarded as merely 
mechanical. But there is in the language just quoted 
an unequivocal affirmation of the existence of an intel- 
Ngent power immanent in the organism working out 
purposive results in ite structure. Again, with even a 
clearer and more comprehensive statement In his last 
edition on natural selection, where, under the bead of 
the ‘‘ Limits of Natural Selection,” Mr. Wallace dis. 
cusses the subject of the nature of matter, he says: 
** Matter is Force.” ‘‘If we have traced one force, 
however minute, to an origin in our own will, while we 
have no knowledge of any other primary cause of force, 
it does not seem an improbable conclusion that al! force 
may be will-force, and thus that the whole universe is 
not merely dependent on, but actually is, the will of one 
supreme intelligence.” Says St. George Mivart, in a 
recent efsay, entitled ‘‘Organic Nature's Riddle :” 
“The existence of a constant, pervading, sustaining. 
directing, and all-controlling intelligence, which Is not 
the intelligence of irrational creatures themeelres, {s the 
supreme truth which nature eloquently proclaims to 
him who with unprejudiced reason and loving sympathy 
will carefully consider her ways.” Says Herbert 
Spencer: ‘‘ Amid the mysteries which become the 
more mysterious the more they are thought about, there 
will remain the one absolute certainty that we are ever 
in presence of an infinite and eternal Energy from which 
all things proceed.” 

These statements, that ‘‘ this whole universe Is the wil! 
of one supreme intelligence,” by Wallace, based on the 
doctrine universally accepted by scientists, that “‘the 
substratum of matter {s force,” or ‘‘ that matter is only 
a manifestation of force”—and the only conceivable 
source of force is wili, or, to use his own language, 
** force is 8 product of mind ;” also that of Mivart affirm- 
ing the existence of ‘‘a constant, pervading, sustaining, 
Cirecting, all controlling intelligence,” as well as that 
of Spencer of ‘‘ an omnipresent and ete: nal Energy from 
which all things proceed,” are only various modes of 
expressing the theological doctrine of the divine imma. 
nency. The doctrinefof an immanent or inner force 
working out all the processes of nature, evolutionists 
claim, as we have stated, to be the distinctive character- 
istic of their theory. But this, the profoundest doctrine 
of theology, is the teaching of all sclence to-day. An 
interna] power or force {s attributed by the chemist to 
the mineral which determines the form of the crystal. 
He ascribes also to atoms and molecules innate tenden. 
cles to form certain unlons and to cohere in more or less 
stable aggregations. The physiologist, whether an 
evolutionist or not, attributes to each distinctive germ 
an innate tendency to evolve the parent form from 
which {t sprang. 

Agassiz, the most renowned opponent of the evolu. 
tion theory, most emphatically affirms the divine power 
to be “‘ the working force in nature {teelf.” 

Says the renowned astronomer, Professor Young, 
speaking of the nature of the mysterlous force of 
gravity : ‘If I were to say what I really believe, it 
would be, that the motion of the spheres of the materia] 
untverse stand some such relatfonto Him in whom 
all things exist, the ever-present and omnipotent God, as 
the motions of my body do to my will.” The tendency 
is becoming more and more marke: in all eclent!*®c sys- 
tems to recognize a mysterious force working within— 
an ever-present encrgy. The theory of seccond causes 
was refuted on scientific grounds by Tyndall in his 
Birmingham lecture, in which be showed the inter 
changeableness of what is called cause and ¢ ffect In the 
phenomena of nature—heat producing electricity, snd 
in turn electricity producing heat, light producing beat 
and heat producing light, chemical action producing 
electricity and electricity producing chemical action. 
Which, then, is cause and which Is effect? for each 
may become either cauee or effect. The ecientific fact 
is that light, heat, electricity, chemical action, are only 
modes of motion. The question of real cause is, What 
produces the motion ? | 

Says Romanes in his recent Rede lecture; ‘*The 


advance of natural science {s now steadily leading us to 
the conclusion that there {s no motion without mind.” 

This doctrine of the divine immanency has an impor- 
tance that cannot be overestimated or exaggerated. Itis 
at once both the basis and the test of all irue theorizings 
both In eclence and theology. It {!s the doctrine that fs 
so needful to clarify our modern systems of theology 
from the remaining taint of Roman heathenism that has 
come to us through the Latin Church. 

Much bas been said about a new departure in theology. 
The departure we need in theology is from the semi- 
heatren and materialistic doctrines of the Latte Church 
to the spiritual teachings of the New Testament, now 
happily confirmed by science. 

The idea of a God enthroned in the local heavens 
like a Grecian Zeus, or lioman Jupiter, of a deity who 
once on # time created the universe and set {t In opera- 
tion by the action of what some ecientists call ‘‘ me- 
chanical causes,” and some theologians call ‘‘ second 
causes,” then withdrew into the heavens, but occasion- 
ally intervenes by special providences, or to create some 
new species—what Carlyle, with characteristic sarcasm, 
called ‘‘the clock-maker theory of God’’—needs to be 
evisccrated from our theology, and the doctrine of the 
divine immanency, God not only over all, but through 
al] and in all, to take its place as the central idea around 
which shall crystallize a system of theology conformed 
to the Bible teaching of God in nature, God in history 
as taughtin the Old Testament, and of God in humanity 
as taught in the New, culminating in the doctrine of 
the divine incarnation with its promise that ‘‘ we shall 
be filled with all the fullness of God.” 

We need a theology in which God shall be appre- 
hended as ever present, actively engaged in the redemp- 
tive forces of human life, not merely superintendipg 
them from a distance; and in the fact of the natural 
depravity of every human selfish will, a profounder 
recognition of the untversal need of spiritual regenera- 
tion as affirmed by the Divine Founder of Christianity, 
and that this regeneration is effected not by external 
and materialistic rites and ceremonies, but by the Holy 
Spirit. ‘‘ For itis God which worketh in you, both to 
wil] and todo of his good pleasure.” 


MISAPPLIED SCRIPTURE. 


* But he that entereth tn by the door is the shepherd of the 

x., 2. 
HY both the ()!d Version and the New Version 
° insert in this text the definite article, when it 
is Jacking in the original, { have never been able to 
understand. It confuses the whole passage, and puts 
into Christ’s mouth a mixed and incongruous metaphor. 
It makes Jesus declare himself in the second verse the 
shepherd of the sheep, and im the seventh verse the door 
of the sheep. The word ‘‘again” in the seventh verse 
should have guarded against this misinterpretation. 
There are in this chapter three distinct parables : the first, 
verses 1-6; the second, verses 7-10; the third, verses 
11-18. What Christ ssys in this second verse is 
this : 

Whosoccer entereth in through the door is a shepherd 
of the sheep; to him the porter openeth, and the sheep 
heareth his roice, and he call th his own sheep by name, and 
leadeth them out. 

John Bunyan, haled before the court for preaching 
the Gospel wi hout authority, is kept in prison for twelve 
years because he refused to be silent. The civil author- 
ities in most Christian lacds no longer at empt to forbid 
such preaching of the Gospel ; but churches still insist 
upon ecclesiastical authority as a condition of such 
preaching. Now and then a Moody is allowed to preach, 
although he has not been ordained ; but this is the ex. 
ception which proves the rule. A woman may teach a 
Bible class of three hundred, but she must not preach, 
because she cannot receive ordination. A layman can- 
not preach without licensure or ordination, and he can- 
not receive licensure or ordination without four years in 
a collegeand three ina seminary. Asameans of secur- 
Ing regular, systematic, and efficient religious in- 
struction, our church methods may be unobjectioneble, 
possibly even incayable of imyprovement—tbat ques- 
tion I do not here discuss ; but Christ is authority for 
the doctrine that Jobn Bunvan, the tinker, and Miss 
Smiley, the Quakeress, may preach without bishop’s or 
presbyter’s Hands in benediction on their heads. Nay, 
he {s authority for more than that. ‘Let him that 
beareth say ccme,” says Jobn. Whosoever entereth in 
by the door is thereby ordained to become a shepherd 
of the sheep ; bis own Christian spirit is his ordivation ; 
he is appointed to Jead others to the pastures which he 
has found green, others to the great Shepherd of the 
sheep whore protection he bas found sure. If he will 
but make tke effort he will always find the door of 
entrance to ecme heart opened for him by the Holy 
Spirit, eome souls which will bear his voice, some who 
will own his ministry end follow his Jead, and bless bis 
name. He who js called to be a Christian is called aleo 
to be a Christian minister; for ministry is service, and 
only he is a Christian who knows how to serve. 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


NE young lady bas been brought to repentance in 

quite a pecullar way. She worked in an Ameri- 
can family, but did not like her place, and concluded to 
leave. We told her she could come and stay with us 
until she got another place. As she had no relatives in 
the city, she was very glad todo so. We spoke to her 
about her soul's salvation, and moraings and evenings 
we prayed for her. After a few days she gota place, 
and, being ready to leave us, we knelt down and prayed 
that God should bless her. I took her valise, a pretty 
heavy one, and carried it six or seven blocks to the 
horse-car. As it was very hot that day, and the bur- 
den heavy, being in quite a hurry, 1 got very much 
beated. She took the car and went, but commenced to 
feel'a little uneasy, thinking about us—that we had a God 
to pray to, that we loved our Bible and frequently used 
it, while all she loved was a pack of playing-cards 
which she had brought with her from Sweden, and 
her only desire was to find Swedes or Americans 
who would play with ber. Now. she thought, “I 
must give myself up to Christ.” But how could she 
do it? She had no Bible or Testament, no religious 
book of any kind; only the pack of cards. A terrible 
struggle arose within her. ‘‘Am I to part with my 
cards ?” She went to her valise, intending to burn them, 
but could not do it. Then the thought struck her— 
* That pack of cards is all the God I have.” Wherever 
she went, that pack of cards bad to be in her valise. 
Another thought came to her: ‘‘ No wonder Pastor 
Hlo!mqulist got so awfully heated when he carried your 
valize with the pack of cards init. Ob, if he had known 
that the very devil was in the valise!’ She could not 
resist the Spirit of God any longer: she burnt the cards 
and fell down upon her kneces, praying God to forgive 


her sins, that she might become his true child. And do 
I need to eay God was willing to forgivehcr? She ac. 
cepted Christ, and rejoiced in the living God. ‘‘ Whoso 


confesseth his sins and forsaketh them sbal! have mercy.” 
As soon as we got home, this lady came and told us 
what great things the Lord bad done for her. hb, it is 
blessed to work for the Lord ! 
God and his angels, rejoice over a sinner who repenteth. 


A forbidding specimen caught our eyes several 
evenings in succession—ever grim, silent, and savage. 
He looked a man of adamant. His face was a 
stranger alike to smiles and tears. You would have 
feared to meet him In the city suburb or fn the shadow 
of a lumber pile at evening. If he set out to wreck a 
train, no thought of mercy would move him. He 
looked like a man set to hate society, and as if every 
feature were fixed and permancot. If he proposed to 
put dynamite under a mill, his neart would be as hard 
as its granite foundations. Our diagnosis would have 
been that only a long fit of sickness and great pain 
could soften such a heart. Dut He who can set a worm 
to thresh a mountain can put his spirit, by a mission 
song or a young convert’s testimony, into the rocklest 
soil. Our sphinx got up one night, and surprised us. 
“ Two weeks ago 1 was arrested for being drunk and 
disorderly in St. Paul, and that will tell you what sort 
of aman! was. ButI have been in here, heard the 
songs and the testimony, and learned there is a better 
way for a man to live. And (holding up a Bible) I have 
found that Jobn fil., 16, means me, ‘ For God so loved 
the world thut he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever belicveth in him shou!d not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’” Saved he was undoubtedly in that 
moment, but not sanctified unto any joy of sonship, for 
the face was yet in its grime and gloom. He shook 
hands grimly, silently, when the meeting was over. 
Shall I tell you what won him’ If I do you will tell it 
to those good and godly women in our churches who 
have no power In speech, but are mighty at biscuit and 
coffee and cake, and know how to consecrate good 
cooking to the salvation of atempted man. When the 
women of the Centenary Church Invited the Murpby 
Club toa supper and sociable, the chaplain saw that 
this man was well waited on and well filled. Ah! 
woman's smile—with cc ffee and cake— melted him, and 
old Ironsidcs smiled all over. It was like the eldel- 
welss among Alpine snows, like diamonds among coal- 
dust, to see the twinkling gleam of joy and love where 
such emotions had long been etrangers. That was a 
gracd night for Gospel Temperence. But beyond Dr. 
Wagner's wit, cr J. G. Wooley’s rhetoric, or even Dr. 
Hutchins’s gondola story, I shall remember the possible 
Communist whom Gospel love had finally thawed out 
into a Christian man and a cordia!] brother. 

Since writing the above we have come back froma 
journey, and, eskirg atout our new friend, heard this 
story of him: He had puta little of his savings, fortu- 
nately, intoa bespital ticket, and, entering for a little 
treatment snd rest, was found to be in a typhoid fever, 
from which hercon died. But be died with bis Bible 
under bis pillow, and leaving a message of love and 


gratitude for the friends who had led him to Jesus, 
Among his last words were there: ‘‘Do not let the 
Mission friends think 1 have backslidden, for 1 have not,” 


May we, together with © 
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MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Harper's Monthly.—A fine engraving of a drawing 
representing the Battle of Trafalgar serves as frontis- 
piece to the February ‘‘ Harper's,” and is a striking in- 
troduction to Sir Edward Reed’s study of the present 
condition of the British Navy. S!r Edward is Chief of 
Construction in the Admiralty, and more than any other 
one man has directed the English policy of war-ship 
building. His article is an important one, is splendidly 
illustrated, and dwells specially on the influences of our 
monitors on European naval construction. Another 
beautifully illustrated article is that by Mr. J. L. Allen, 
on the ‘‘ Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky.” The short 
stories are by Mary E. Wilkins and Kate Upson Clark. 
Mr. Howells’s ‘“‘ Indian Summer ” js brought to a close. 
It will not, we imagine, rank with his strongest stories. 
Among the other features of the number, which has 
even more than usual variety of contents, we may 
specially note an entertaining article by Olive Thorne 
Miller, on ‘‘ Living DBalls”—animals that have the 
curious natural defense of being able to roll themselves 
into a sphere ; an essay on ‘‘ Education as a Factor in 
Prison Reform,” by Charles Dudley Warner, who has 
written much and well on this topic; and a paper on 
‘* Manual Training,” by Charles H. Ham. Mr. Howells, 
in the ** Editor’s Study,” discourses gracefully of books 
and critics, admitting that the latter, though “they 
must make each his manners, more or less comical, to 
the awful form of precedent,” and though ‘‘there is 
no critical leadership among us,” do yet collectively 
find out what is good in a piece of literature. Mr. | 
Howells is calmly confident that in time the younger 
critics will cease to heave sighs for ‘‘ the truth as it was 
in Sir Walter, and as it was in Dickens and in Haw- 
thorne,” and will recognize the ‘‘ new truth,” as it is 
in the realists, in larger and larger degree. Of Amert- 
cans in recent English novels he says : 

““We believe it was Mr. Robert Buchanan who, feeling 
that the language of Shakespeare and Milton would no 
longer serve as a means of international rapprochement, 
was the first Briton to write in the New England dialect ; 
at any rate he produced a poem in it which he was not able 
to tell from one of Mr. Lowell’s ; and now Mr. Black, in his 
*‘ White Heather,’ has a character who speaks perceptible 
American: only, he is a man, and he speaks young: lady 
American as often as masculine American. Tous the two 
sorts are distinct enough, but Mr. Black, who has no doubt 
heard most of the former in praise of his agreeable books, 
is not so much to blame for getting them mixed. He makes 
Mr. Ilodson say a London fog is ‘ just too dismal for any- 
thing,’ but we feel that it was his daughter who supplied 
Mr. Black with that phrase ; and when the young lady says, 
‘You bet your pile on that,’ we suspect that Mr. Black 
really had the expression from her younger brother. 

**As for Mr. Grant Allen, who has made a country boy 
from northern New York the hero of his novel * Babylon,’ 
we should not know exactly where or how he got his Amer!i- 
canisms. There are some tokens of a visit oF sojourn here 
in his decorative use of our birds and flowers; but our 
phrases seem rather to have been studied from such widely 
representative authorities as Mark Twain, Dr. Eggleston, 
Bret Harte, Sam Slick, and Charles Dickens. A farmer in 
‘Geauga County,’ New York, asks, ‘ Whar’s Hiram ?’ as if 
he were in the heart of the blue-glass region ; and this dea 
con of the church adds that he has an itching ‘ to give that 
thar boy a durned good cowhidin’,’ as if he were a Pike 
accustomed to ‘exhort the impenitent mule.’ Hiram is in 
the blackberry patch, but Mr. Allen calls it the blackberry 
lot, because, as he understands, ‘lot’ is the American for 
‘ field, meadow, croft, copse, paddock, and all the other 
beautifal and expressive Old- World names for our own time- 
honored English inclosures,’ though we believe Americans, 
wher foreigners are not by, speak among themselves of 
meadows, fields, pastures, wood pastures, girdlings, lop- 
pings, clearings, intervales, and ot»er features and sub- 
divisions of tbe landscape as they have occasion to specify 
them. Mr. Allen, however, has heard of bottom-lands, and 
he tells us that in Rome his hero’s thoughts turned fondly 
to the ‘old blackberry bottom ;’ and he has ‘cranberry 
trees’ growing in his cranberry marsh. His deacon ad- 
dresses a group of trappers as ‘ Gents, all ;’ and his talk is 
delicious with such native flavors as ‘ Wal, this do beat all, 
really ;’ ‘ He’s progressin’ towards citizenship now, and I've 
invested quite a lot of capital in his raisin’ ;’ ‘ Wal, I should 
appreciate that consid’able ;’ ‘1 dessay that thar boy ;’ and 
‘It allas licks my poor finite understanding altogither why 
the Lord should have run this continent so long with nothin’ 
better’n Injuns.... Why a lad that’s been brought up a 
Chrischun and a Hopkinsite should want to go grubbin’ up 
their knives and things in this cent’ry ts a caution to me, 
that’s what it is—a reg’lar caution.’ It all sounds amaz- 
iogly American, and probably Mr. Allen could not be per- 
suaded that it is not so. His people are Americans of the 
sort that the accurate English eye has seen and the delicate 
English hand has drawn ever since we were first portrayed 
in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.’ ’’ 


Atlantic Monthly.—Mr. Whittier's ‘‘ Homestead” is 
a beautiful description of a deserted New England farm- 
house, with a poetic plea to the westward-pushing de- 
ecendants of the sturdy old farmers to think sometimes 
of other things than dollars, and “‘ to till the old fields 


your fathers tilled.” Eleanor Putnam has a charming 
paper on *‘ Salem Cupboards.” The writer of ‘‘An Amer. 
ican Soldier in China” declares that ‘‘the creator and 
first great commander of the Ever Victorious Army was 
General Frederick T. Ward,” and that General Gordon, 
on succeeding him, declared that he had but to follow 
where the American soldier had led. Both Mr. James’s 
and Miss Murfree’s serials grow in strength. Mr. Ab- 
bot L. Lowell contributes a thoughtful study and con. 
trast of English ministerial responsibitlty and our own 
political system. ‘' A Rhapsody of Clouds” is a pretty 
plece of prose-poetry. The critical departments and 
Contributors’ Club are, as usual, excellent. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF AGASSIZ.’ 


In a letter to his father, dated Munich, 1829, Agassiz 
wrote : ‘‘I wish {t may be sald of Louls Agassiz that he 
was the first naturalist of his time, a good citizen anda 
good son, beloved of those who knew him.” Here {s 
the self-proposed standard of a life which, closing forty- 
four years later, might have been summed up in these 
very words. Of this fruitful, wholly unselfish career 
Mrs. Agassiz has given us a vivid picture. So far as pos- 
sible, she allows her story to tell itself in selections from 
Agassiz’s letters, which at once bring the reader into 
actual contact with the fervid and genuine personality 
of the man. The story of an intellectual life ‘‘ marked 
by such rare coherency and unity of aim” will surely 
** serve as a stimulus and an encouragement to others.” 
There {s no didacticism, there is less of the purely eulo- 
gistic strain than might have been expected, and yet this 
candid history both enchains the interest and sympathy 

of the reader, and brings him into an atmosphere pure 
hd, we may fairly say, utterly unworldly. 

Agassiz's early surroundings were not unfavorable, 
on the whole, to the development of his natural tastes. 
The outdoor life of his boyish years brought him face to 
face with all manner of interesting questions in natural 
history, the love of which showed itself almost in infancy. 
The waters of Lake Morat, on the shoreof which he was 
born, May 28, 1807, yielded his first collection of fishes, 
which were kept in a stone basin behind the pretty little 
Swiss parsonage, his father’s home. His interest in the 
fishes and animals about him was due to a strongly 
marked intellectual tendency, and not to mere childish 
love of amusement. Hisintimate study of the fresh- 
water fishes of Europe began with his first collection 
from the Lake of Morat. From itinerant workmen he 
picked up a knowledge of various handicrafts, to which 
he afterward attributed much of his manual dexterity. 
In his father the boy had an admirable teacher, in his 
mother his most intimate friend. No wonder that the 
fillal instincts and love of home were sostrong through- 
out his life. His four years in the college at Bienne 
confirmed his aversion to a commercial career. At the 
age of fourteen he wished “‘ to advance in the sciences ”’ 
and ‘‘to become as far as possible a man of letters.” 
Already his intelligence and zeal had made an impression 
upon his instructors. His parents allowed him to con- 
tinue his studies at Lausanne, where access to a museum 
and association with sympathizing friends gave an im- 
petus to the development of his favorite tastes. But it 
was not until Agassiz went to Zurich, after the medica] 
profession had been decided upon, that he was brought 
into contact with original investigators. His course at 
Heidelberg opened a still wider field, and, from six o'clock 
in the morning util ten at night, every hour of the young 
student’s time was filled. Here began his friendship 
with Braun, the botanist, who shared Agassiz’s rare 
energy and enthusiasm, as is shown by the selections 
from their correspondence. The professors at Heldel- 
berg, as subsequently at Munich, soon appreciated the 
ardor and intelligence of the youthful naturalist. The 
force of his character invariably made itself felt. His 
room at Munich soon became “ the rendezvous of all the 
aspiring, active spirits among the young naturalists.” In 
this ‘‘ Little Academy,” as it was called, Agassiz par- 
ticipated in nightly sclentific discussions and lectured 
upon zodlogical subjects. In such leisure as he could 
find he haunted the markets and collected specimens. 
Wherever he was, his rooms soon resembled a museum. 
With Dr. Born he began his first literary work, an anat- 
omy and natural history of the fresh-water fishes of 
Europe. But the first work which he published was his 
description of Brazilian fishes. This publication was 
peculiarly important as regarded Agassiz's life work. 
His parents had become alarmed by his increasing pref- 
erence for a purely scientific career instead of the life of 
a medical practitioner. His father, in remonstrating 
letters, likened natural history to a balloon, the doctor's 
degree to a parachute. By the work upon Brazilian 
fishes Agassiz hoped to prove to his father his ability to 
gain reputation and some material advantages from a 
scientific undertaking ; but in obedience to his father’s 
wishes he afterward took his docter’s degree. The 
affectionate correspondence between the two, with its 
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| former, just before his death, turned over to Agassiz his 


charming revelations of character, is a most {interesting 
feature of this memoir. 

At the age of twenty-four Agassiz had gained two 
degrees, and had published a work which called forth 
the warmest commendations of Cuvier and other natural- 
ists. His concentrated energy had endowed him with 
profound attainments. Already he possessed a distin- 
guished reputation. For himself nothing, for sclence 
everything, was the motto which he exemplified by 
limiting his personal expenses to a few cents a day, while 
he supported two artists employed in drawing fossil and 
living fishes from his allowance of $250 a year. But this 
allowance must now cease, and it seemed necessary to 
fall back on the practice of medicine. In this and in 
the pursuit of his ichthyological studies he spent a year 
at home, at the close of which he was enabled to visit 
Paris. As Mrs. Agassiz naively says, ‘ He was a little 
inclined to believe that the most favorable conditions for 
his medical] studies were to be found in conjunction with 
the best collections.” In Paris the young Swiss natural- 
ist won the friendship of Cuvier and Humboldt. The 


material upon fossil fishes. The latter furnished pecun-. 
jary ald at a time when it was most needed, and 
remained a steadfast friend. Then came the offer and 
acceptance of the chair of natural history at Neuchatel, 
where Agassiz, in spite of most flattering offers, re- 
mained until he came to this country in 1846. His way 
‘was comparatively clear for the life work which from 
the beginning he had proposed, and which he held to 
with marvelous tenacity in spite of every obstacle. Still 
more characteristic are the evidences of his ceaseless 
industry and his rare faculty of infecting others with his 
enthusiasm. The amount of work which he did {s fairly 
appalling ; but, whatever his task, he never lost his habit 
of original and independent thought. He had already 
advanced from the old system of memorizing names and 
studying individual specimens to broad generalizations 
upon the structural relations of fossils and living fishes. 
For a time he stood almost alone in his theory of a great 
glacial period ; out opposition only stimulated him to 
fresh investigations, in which his thirst for knowledge 
led him into perilous descents into crevasses and ascents of 
dangerous peaks, ‘‘ The ability so eminently possessed 
by Agassiz of dealing with a number of subjects at once 
was due to no superficial versatility. To him his work 
had but one meaning. It was never disconnected in his 
thought ; and therefore he turned from his glaciers to 
his fossils, and from the fossil to the living world, 
with the feeling that he was always dealing with 
kindred problems bound together by the same laws.” 
His belief in ‘‘development of plan as expressed in 
structure, not the change of one structure into another,” 
is set forth in letters to Professor Adam Sedgwick and 
others, and in extracts from the preface of his ‘' Fossil 
Fishes,” which will refresh popular knowledge of his 
position as the leading opponent of the Darwinian theory 
of evolution. ‘‘ Belief in a Creator was the keynote of 
his study of nature.” 

His success as a teacher at Neuchate! made the town 
a center of scientific activity. With lectures, literary 
work, collecting, dissections, and the superintendence of 
artists and lithographers, Agassiz’s time, as always, was 
more than filled. Ilis letters show not only his scientific 
zeal, but also a simplicity and modesty characteristic of 
& most lovable personality. Of his associations with 
Evglish and Continental scientists, and of the many 
honors heaped upon him, it is needless to speak here. Le 
was famous, yet hampered by poverty, for in any \ues- 
tion of expenditures for scientific purposes he was 
“magnificently imprudent.” And so his visit to Amer. 
ica would have been impossible without a grant from 
the King of Prussia and the prospect of remuneration 
from a course of lectures before the Lowell Institute in 
Boston. it is pleasant to know that Agassiz was gratt- 
fied with his welcome to this country. He found in- 
terested and intelligent audiences. Scientists wel! ac- 
quainted with his work made haste to open to him their 
collections, and cruises upon a Government coast survey 
schooner gave him his first opportunities for marine re- 
searches, On the other hand, Agassiz's estimate of the 
people among whom he was to live is candid and kindly. 
The time for his return was close at hand. When the 
revolution of 1848 broke out, the Canton of Neuchatel 
ceased to be a dependency of the Prussian monarchy, 
and Agassiz, honorably discharged from the service of 
the Prussian king, accepted the chair of Natural Iistory 
in the newly organized Lawrence Scientific School at 
Cambridge. The inducements were not great—a salary 
of $1,500, with leisure for lectures, and subsequently 
the use of a shanty near the Brighton Bridge for the 
storage of his collections, the humble beginning of the 
Agassiz Museum. But material inducements were 
always the last with Agassiz. He saw before him uncx- 
plored fields of study. Hesaw opportunities for foster- 
ing a love of science in this new country, and believed 
that he could finally realize his dream of a museum su 
thoroughly equipped that the student might find his com- 
plete material before him and be relieved of the necessity 
of wandering from placc to place to study rare specimens, 
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as Agassiz himself was forced to do in his earlier years. 
For the sake of sclentific education In this country be 
declined professorships at Zurich and at Paris. His 
work was threefold. He was a teacher, and every one 
who came into contact with him galned some knowl- 
edge. He interested fishermen at Nahant, sallors on 
his coast survey expeditions, and farmers and stage- 
coach drivers in his inland explorations, as well as 
those who heard his lectures at the college at Pentkese, 
orin the lyceum. Those who were fortunate enough 
to attend the private school which for a time he main- 
talved in Cambridge, cherish the memory of his golden 
words as among the brightest of their lives. Lie was an 
explorer, resolute and untiring, and he was an organ- 
izer. The details of the completed Agassiz Museum 
were clear in his mind before a dollar had been sub- 
scribed. Yet, with all his burden of toil, Agassiz found 
time for singularly warm friendships and for the enjoy- 
ment of a charming domestic life. The :tory of his 
work at Cambridge, in coast survey and other expedt- 
tions, and at Penikese, has been often told, but Mrs. 
Agassiz's intimate knowledge renders the second volume 
of this blography none the less interesting. Agassiz’s 
correspondence with Dr. Howe upon the negro question, 
his ardent interest {n the preservation of the Union, and 
the fact that he became naturalized in the darkest hour 
of our Civil War, are evidences of his understanding of 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. But the 
sword wore out the sheath all too soon. The benefit 
hoped for from the Hassler expedition proved but transt- 
tory, and on Iecember 14, 1573, there passed away a 
man good and lovable as well as intellectually great. 
It seems impossible to overestimate the {ntiuence of this 
well-rounded, unselfish life when we remember the 
inspiration given to others, the Investigators and teachers 
trained by Agassiz, and the great museum which he 
founded, al] in addition to his own scientific work. 
Agassiz'’s splendid treatise upon Fossil Fishes, his 
changes in the methods of zoilogical classification and 
study, his broad theories of the plan of creation, and his 
glacial researches, are the common property of the 
world. But America owes him a greater debt than 
Americans have yet realized. And it may not be out of 
place to add that American science owes not a little to 
Louis Agassiz’s son, who has so lovingly and generously 
carried out his father’s plans for the museum, whose 
twenty fifth anniversary, or rather the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the dedication, will be upon the 13th of 
November next. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN.' 


Among English writers who have f{dentified them- 
selves with the modern art movement fn EWfmland no 
one holds a higher position than Mr. Walter Pater. A 
thorough scholar, a man of strong artistic feeling, 
trained in literature as well as in art history, Mr. Pater 
has brought to the work of expressing some modern 
English ideas on art all the resources of a gifted and 
accomplished writer. In his delightful volume on “ The 
Renalseance,” he discloses many of those qualities which 
characterize what has been called modern pre- Raphaelite 
art. His instinct for beauty fs almost unfailing, and 
even where it leads astray it 1s easy to see tbat the fault 
is an excess of a virtue; his defects are on the side of 
a surplusage of sentiment, an intensity of feeling and 
expression not always suggestive of sound judgment, 
and a tendency to emphasize unduly some wwethetic 
aspect. Ina word, Mr. Pater’s faults are in some re- 
spects the faults of the art with which he {s popularly 
associated—the faults of overripeness and of a certain 
mental and moral lassitude which seem to be the {nvart- 
able accompaniment of this defect. 

In his story ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean,” which has 
recently been reissued in a single volume, both the 
strength and the weakness of Mr. Pater are very con- 
spicuously displayed. ‘‘ Marius” {is emphatically the 
work of a scholar and an artist—a man of large know}- 
edge, of exquisite sensitivencss to beauty, and of ample 
lelaure of mind; it is a book full of those graces of 
style which in this age are somewhat slurred and for- 
gotten ; a book pervaded by a qjulet, meditative spirit, 
alien to a great deal of the stir and stress of modern 
thinking ; a book which, like some kinds of wine, {s to 
be sipped in connection with more substantial food. 

But this criticism must not be Interpreted to the dis- 
paragement elther of the seriousness or the ability of 
this remarkable story. Mr. Pater is in dead earnest, and 
the ethical quality of his book lies in the evident serious- | 
ness ard earnestness with which he has approached and 
discharged his task. The career of Marius is traced 
with the utmost minuteness of detall, and with a psy 
chological insight and a fullness and accuracy of knowl- 
edge of the time, the men, and the total environment of 
the boy’s life which command genulne respect. In 
some respects this story is quite invaluable ; so far as we 
know, there is nothing like it in the fullness and delt- 
cacy with which it Interprets and recalls the mental and 
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moral environment of the Jater Roman life. Under the 
tutelage of Mr. Pater, Marius passes through all the 
phases of intellectual change possible to a Roman boy 
of rank, breeding, education, and talent. Born in the 
delightful and poetic atmosphere of rural religion, the 
sensitive mind of Marius responds to the beauty, the 
simplicity, and the real religious feeling which pervaded 
the rustic worship. By degrees his horizon is en- 
larged, his contacts with life mu!tiplted, until the poetic 
faith of his childhood {is changed for the rationalized 
and sophisticated belief of Eptcurus. It is when this 
faith has taken thorough possession of him that Matus 
mects that most fascInatlng of Stoics, Marcus Aurellus ; 
and after he bas measured the worth and detected the 
poverty of Stoicism, he comes at last into contact with 
Christianity. 

All these varying phases and transitions are indicated 
with the utmost psychological delicacy, and are shown 
in the order of their natural evolution. It goes without 
saying that such a work, well done, demands unusual 
knowledge and unusual mental gifts; and the work is 
done with eminent success, The sense of incomplete 
ness and disappointment with which one reads the last 
chapters is part of the excellence of the work. LElther 
consciously or unconsclously, Mr. Pater makes us feel 
the inadequacy of all the classic ideals of life, while he 
does not venture to pronounce wpon Christianity. The 
fault of the book, so far as style is concerned, lies in 
that quality of overripeness which has already been 
mentioned. The sentences are too melodious; they 
become, at Jast, monotonous ; a little more abruptness at 
times would have broken pleasantly the current of this 
smooth-flowing stream. 


The Ethica of George Eliot's Works. By the late John 
Crombie Brown. (Philadelphia: George H. Buchanan & Co.) 
An approving !ntroduction, heartily commending both the 
easay and its subject, is written by Charles Gordon Ames, 
who finds that ‘‘ George Elliot's ostensible atheism resolves 
itself into a blind theism, disclosing an inward, vita) con- 
nection with the esoteric truth of all great religions.”’ The 
author aims to show that the fundamental lesson which 
George Eliot has aimed to impress upon the age is that 
** there is in man a higher than love of happiness; that he 
can do without happiness, and instead thereof find bleased- 
ness.’’ Hie examines each work, analyzing its prominent 
characters, and points out the illustration of the spirit and 
law of self-sacrifice as dominating those lives that are thus 
made attractive. His penetration is keen, his dissection is by 
a masterly hand and with sharp instruments, and his delinea- 
tion of the purpose and scope of the different books was 
very pleasing and satisfactory to the distinguished author- 
ess herself. Ile leadsthe reader through a study of “ Scenes 
of Clerical Life,” ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’ Mill on the Floas,”’ ** Felix 
Holt,’’ Romola,”’ The Spanish Gypsy,’ Middlemarch,” 
and ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” and becomes increasingly confident 
that “‘in largeness of Christian charity, in breadth of hnu- 
man sympathy, in tenderness toward all buman frailty that is 
not vitally base and self-seeking, in subtle power of finding 
‘a soul of goodness even in things apparently evil,’ she 
has not many equals, certainly no superior, among the 
writers of the day.’’ But it will be always sad that we must 
throw a shadow over the ethics of her own life and separate 
it from the ethics of her works. The artist can never be 
wholly separated from the man or the woman, and, whatever 
the degree of assent to the positions of the author of this 
volume, there is a proportionate discount according to the 
individual estimate of personal righteousness. 


The Women Friends of Jesus. By Henry C. McCook, D.D. 
(New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) In twelve lect- 
ures which have three times been delivered before interested 
audiences, Dr. McCook presents in clear pictures the asso- 
ciation of Jesus with Mary his mother, Salome, Susanna, 
Joanna, Martha and Mary of Bethany, the Weeping 
Daughters of Jerusalem, Mary of Cleopas, Mary Magda- 
lene, and Mary the mother of Mark. These are made to be 
types of character, and so become instructive as to wom- 
an’s ambition, physical home, sympathetic and soctal 
ministry, and furnish warning and hope for different con- 
ditions of feminine life. Carefal statement gives happy in- 
formation of the habits of life and state of society in the 
time of our Lord. The print is large, the paper clear, and 
the book has been successfully prepared with a view to 
make it welcome to the aged, the invalid, and those whose 
eyes are dim. But the vigorous as weli will find pleasure in 
its perusal. It is a good book forthe home, and for the 
tables of all our college girls. A woman without the friend- 
ship of Christ seems sadly lacking in the first essential of 
true womanhood, and one purpose of the author of these 
lectures was ‘‘to bring more prominently into view those 
holy women whose faithful ministry did so much to second 
the work of their Divine Teacher, and whom he so signally 
honored.”’ 


The Mormon Problem. By the Rev. C. P. Lyford. (New 
York : Phillips & Hunt.) This is a stimulating volume. Its 
author was for four years a missionary in Utah, and seems 
not to have been hoodwinked during his stay, but to have 
used his powers of observation and study to good advan- 
tage. He comes to nosuch conclusions as Phil. Robinson in 
‘Saints and Sinners.’’ His stories of Mormon life stir the 
blood, and make demand for effective work where there is 
such disloyalty and open sin. A graphic and thrilling 
account of the Mountain Meadows Massacre closes the yol- 
ume, and makes its appeal to the American people to re- 
move from our borders this dastardly system, foreign to 
all that is clean, wholesome, righteous, or American. Sooks 


of this character ought to have a wide circulation till every 
soul is roused, and public sentiment expressed, and Mormen 
lam utterly routed and destroyed. The ery of the Congre- 
gational pastor in Salt Lake City is for fresh and vigorous 
agitation. This book will help in that direction. A copy in 
every bouse in the land won)! produce visible results. 


Under the modest title 7ie Humbler Pets, Mr. Slason 
Thompson has made an extensive collection of newspaper 
and other fugitive verse that has appeared here and there tn 
the last fifteen years. The poems have been well classified and 
arranged, the typography is excellent, and there is an index 
of first lines as well as of titles. (ienerally speaking, poems 
that have been published in the authors’ collected works 
are not included. We have turned the pages of this volume 
with decided interest, and it is surprising how much of 
genuine worth is comprised among these literary waifs. As 
Mr. Thompson says, some of the pieces are full-fledged 
poems, complete in form, spirit, and finish, some are mere 
snatches of song and story ‘“‘ wedded to rhyme,’’ while 
others are little more than suggestions of beautiful ideas 
struggling through halting meter and homely jingles. 


The picturesque attractions of the fine old town of Hrat- 
tleborough, Vt , have been lovingly dwelt apon in rhyme 
and prose by many residents and visitors, more than one of 
the writers having a national literary reputation. These 
fugitive writings have been collected in a prettily and taste- 
fully printed littl volame by Mr. Cecil Il. Howard, who 
adds afew graceful and sympathetic verses of his own. 
The volume is called Bratikborough in Verse and T’rose. 
Fanny Fern, Colonel T. W. Higyinson, *“‘ H. H.,” and Gen 
eral J. W. Phelps are among the authors quoted. (Brattle 
borough: F. E. Housh.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Astor’s * Valentino”’ has just been republished in 
London. 

—A nove. of English rural life, with an American hero 
and the title “ After his Kind,” has just been published in 
Henry Ilolt & Co.’s * Leisure Hour Series.”’ 

—There is to be a new work on Carlyle, entitled “ Carlyle 
and the Open Secret of his Life,’ by Henry Larkin, who 
was for ten years a literary assistant of the great writer. 

—The first volume of the “ Autoblography of Cassins 
M. Clay, of Kentucky,” now in course of printing by J 
Fletcher Brenen & Co., Cincinnatl, will be issued in May. 

—The publications of the National Temperance League, 
of which we have already given our readers some account, 
can be obtained, ten cents cach, at 36 Bromfeld Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

—Mr. Thomas Hughes has lately written toa correspond 
ent here that he has slightly modified his old jadgment as to 
the strange want of appreciation of James Russell Lowell's 
works by readers in this country. 

—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published 
two valuable new law books, *‘ Forms in Conveyancing,” by 
Leonard A. Jones, and a work on “ Trustee Process,” by 
George W. McConnell, of Boston. 

—Dr. Homer B. Sprague ha prepared, and 8. R. Win- 
chell & Co. (Chicago) have published, “ Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy of Hamlet,” with notes. The edition is intended 
for the special use of students, and is issued in a conven- 
lent form for such a purpose. 

—Mr. W. A. Mowry has purchased from the New England 
Publishing Company the magazine ‘“ Education,” which 
will hereafter appear monthly, and will be both edited and 
published by Mr. Mowry. The January number has a long, 
varied, and iuteresting table of contents. 

—The February number of the ‘‘ Boys’ World,” edited by 
Mr. Matthew White, Jr., contains a brightly written article 
on “The Advantages of City Boys,”’ by Dr. John 8. White, 
Head-Master of the Kerkeley School, and severa) serials, 
short sketches, out-of-doors articles, and well selected mis- 
cellany. 

—Among the announcements of Ticknor & Co. for the 
coming season are, Henry Gréville’s ‘‘ Cleopatra,” the Rey. 
James Freeman Clarke's “‘ Every-Day Keligion,” Clara Ers- 
kine Clements’s “Christian Symbols and Stories of the 
Saints,” Mary Hallock Foote’s “John Bodewin’s Testt- 
mony,” M. M. Ballou’s “‘ Edge-Tools of Speech,” and How- 
ells’s Indian Summer.” 

—Mr. Edwin D. Mead is to deliver a course of four lect- 
ures upon the American poets—Whittier, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Emerson—on Monday evenings, beginning Jan- 
uary 25. The lectures are to be delivered in All Souls’ 
Church (Rev. Dr. Newton’s), and are under the auspices of 
the Literature Class of that church. 

—The January number of “ Art and Decoration ”’ ig even 
more beautiful and helpful to all interested in matters of 
design and decoration than former numbers. Almost every 
page contains one or more exquisite designs, beautifully 
printed in tints or black and white. Among them we notice 
especially an engraving from nature by Elbridge Kingsley, a 
landscape by H. W. Ranger, a carved mantel and several 
plates of architectural details by Raguenet. The letterpress 
contains very many practical suggestions and notes by 
prominent artists and authors. 

—We have received the first number of the “ English 
Historical Review,’’ edited by the Rev. Mandel! Creighton 
which promises to be one of the most important of English 
serious periodical publications. It is to be conducted 

somewhat after the model of the *‘ Revue Historique,” and 
its scope will include origina! papers on historica) subjects, 
unedited documents of historical value, a full review of 
historical books, a bibliography of historical! publications, 
communications from scholars, and notes on cognate sub- 
jects. The first number contains articles by E. A. Freeman, 
Professor J. RK. Seeley, Lord Acton, the Provost of Oriel, 
and remarkably full and thorough reviews and miscell 
neous notes. + 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 33, No. 4. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The success atthe Academy of Music of the American 
Opera, or of Opera Sung in English, as it ought to be 
called in strict truth, has so completely filled the atten- 
tion of the public that it has bestowed but little thought 
upon the gallant {impresario who has now for so many 
seasons sent over from England an advance guard of 
alluring promises and glowing assurances, and has him- 
self followed soon after with, perhaps, one or two first- 
class singers, and acompany whose repertoire and whose 
ability to produce it were quite third-rate. The public 
knows the whole story of the Academy performances 
under Mapleson, and now, if it gives him athought, it is 
to wonder “‘ where the Colonel may be, and what he 
thinks of the new order of things.” 

He has been giving opera in Boston, where, according 
to his own account, he has found “a musical city where 
at least my efforts in the cause of opers are properly ap- 
preciated as wel] as understood.” ‘ I consider,” said 
he to a reporter who recently interviewed him, “‘ that I 
met with the greatest ingratitude from my brother 
citizens of New York, and it will be some time before I 
return there. I shall leave the field for the present to 
the battle of ‘sauerkrauts’ now raging.” Thus launched 
on a topic concerning which, to use the phrase of the 
street, he must be exceedingly ‘‘ sore,” the gallant Col- 
onel, as he was wont to be called, expressed the opinion 
that both the opera seasons now in the full tide 
of thelr career in this city would act merely as a 
tonic in whetting the public appetite for a taste of pure 
Italian melody once more. 

‘* But,” said the reporter, ‘‘ you forget the support 
that is being accorded in influential quarters to the ad- 
vancement of American opera.”’ 

**I forget nothing,” said the Colonel, ‘“‘ and if you 
will spare me a few moments I will make an observation 
ortwo. In the first place, the English language will 
never do for opera. It is the most impossible of all ian- 
guages to sing anything in but oratortoora good ballad. 
{talian is the only fitting language for opera. Again, I 
do not consider a few weak translations of German 
operas ‘Americapv opera’ at all. I have, I believe, after 
all, done more for American singers than any one else. 
I had the honor of introducing to London for the first 
time Patti, who is really an American (as I brought her 
from here in 1860), Albani, Clara Louise Kellogg, Annie 
Cary, Emma Abbott, Marie Van Zandt, Marie Litta, 
Emma Nevada, Marie L. Swift, Emma Juch, Lillian 
Norton, Minnie Hauk, Julia Perkins, William Can- 
didus, and numbers of others, the majority of whom 
actually made their first appearance on the boards under 
my direction. Even at present I have nine American 
prima donnas, and another shortly expected, while I 
have a young American bass who will take rank as a 
first-rate artist. Although art is of no country, I have 
for the last twenty-five years invariably given the pref- 
erence to Americans. During my tenancy of the 
Acwemy in New York have I not preserted the great- 
est artists in the world, and have I not mounted over 
forty operas under the most trying circumstances? I 
have scarcely even had the use of the stage for rehearsal, 
the place being always let for some purpose or other, and 
at al] hours. Who has ever aided me with a single dol- 
lar? I once had a miserable guarantee accorded by the 
stockholders for bringing Patti at $5,000 a night, and 
defeating Abbey, at the time when they were so alarmed 
as to the existence of their property, which they now no 
longer care about.” 

*« What is your opinion regarding the pecuniary pros- 
pects of the American opera ?” 

“* With good managment this season, they may possi- 
bly lose only $150,000 to $200,000.” 


Thus having heard the impresario speak for himself 
of the new opera undertaking in this city, and of the 
appreciation of his own efforts in Boston, we may with 
propriety hear the other side of the question, and we 
may be judged leniently if the result tends to our own 
amusement and the ‘‘Colonel’s” discomfiture. For, 
taking up the consideration of Mapleson’s ‘‘ great suc- 
cess” in Boston, as commented upon by Mr. Louis C. 
Elson in the ‘“‘ Keynote,” we read: ‘The audiences 
have not only been large, but enthusiastic, applauding 
the old melodies as if they were not fed weekly on sym- 
phonies. One thing, however, I cannot quite forgive. 
‘Manon’ was distorted in a manner that Massenet him- 
self would not have recognized it, yet many non- 
musicians said : ‘Oh, how beautiful!’ ‘How much 
finer than-the old school!’ etc. They did not applaud 
much, for fear encores would be given, but whenever a 
number went al! to pieces in everlasting shipwreck, they 
would murruur, ‘ What a fine effect!’ I believe if some 
one had kicked in the kettledrums (which Massenet uses 
ad nauseam) they would have said, ‘ How deliciously 
original |’ A little more of this, and I shall begin to 
think that Boston’s musical culture is a trifle artl- 
ficial—in epots.” . 

How now, Colonel Mapleson? And what about ap- 
preciation, fine musical taste, etc., etc.? 


Speaking of Italian opera, by the way, brings to mind 
the recent death of Amilcare Ponchielll, ia his fifty-sec- 
ond year. Ponchielli is known in this country chiefly 
through his ‘‘ Glaconda,” which was one of the operas 
in which Nilsson appeared in the first season of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-House, and which had a moderate suc- 
cess. He was, next to Verdi and Bcito, the most gifted 
of contemporary Italian operacomposers. Ile was born 
in 1831, near Cremona, and made his (but as dramatic 
composer in 1856 with ‘“‘I Promessi Sposi.” His first 
special success was won at Milan, {n 1872, with his first 
opera. Thereupon he was engaged by the Scala man- 
agement to write a ballet, ‘‘ Leduc Gemelle,” which also 
had great success. In the same city his *‘ Glaconda” 
had its first performance {n 1876. His last opera, ‘‘ Il 
Figluol Prodigo,” was first sung fn 1880, and was also 
very favorably received. Outside of Italy, however, 
Ponchielli’s music has been but little heard ; and those 
selections which have been heard do not indicate that 
the music will long survive the composer. 


The obituary notices of the last fortnight include, in 
addition to this of Ponchielli, that of Joseph Maas, the 
opera singer, whom many of our amateurs and opera- 
goers will remember as possessing a voice of quite rare 
sweetness and refined quality. To relate briefly the 
story of his life: Joseph Maas was born on January 30, 
1849, at Dartford, England. When elght years old 
his voice, a remarkably high soprano, was trained by 
J. L. Hopkins, then the organist of Rochester Cathedral. 
Young Maas sang in the Cathedral until he was fifteen 
years old, and from 1864 to 1869 he was a clerk in the 
Paris Department at Chatham. Going to Italy, he stud- 
fed vocalism under Giovanni Corsi at Milan. On Feb- 
ruary 9, 1871, he made his first appearance {in England 
after his return from Italy as a substitute for Sims Reeves 
in one of Henry Leslie’s concerte. He made a success, 
and was soon afler engaged by Dion Boucicault for 
the part of Balil in “ Balil and Bijou.” When this 
engagement was ended he joined the Kellogg Eng- 
lish Opera Company, and remained in this country 
through four seasons. He returned to England in 1873, 
and took the chief tenor part, Gontran de |’Aucre, in 
Brull’s opera, ‘‘ The Golden Cross.” His latest triumphs 
were in Wagner’s operas at Drury Lane. 


Still another name remains to be added to the list, and 
that is the name of Joseph Milmore, a well-known sculp- 
tor of Boston, who died recently at Geneva, Switzerland, 
whither he had gone for his health. He belonged toa 
family of sculptors, the most distinguished of whom was 
Martin M. Milmore, who died some three years ago. 
Joseph was engaged with his brother Martin in many 
important works. Together they executed the Monument 
of the Sphinx at Mount Auburn. They also designed 
and executed the statuary work in connection with the 
Horticultural Building on Tremont Street. Many of the 
soldiers’ monuments throughout the country are exam- 
ples of their skill, not the least of which is the monument 
on the Common. Joseph Milmore was born in Sligo, 
Ireland, and came to Boston when hardly more than a 
babe. He attended the old Quincy and Brimmer schools, 
and at the close of his school life he became an appren- 
tice to a cabinet-maker. Later he engaged in marble. 
cutting, and developed his taste for sculpture work. His 
last work of consequence was on the statue of Danie) 
Webster at Concord, N. H. 


A recently published pamphlet by Herr E. Schiiiger, a 
German writer, on ‘‘ The Significance of Wagner's ‘ Par- 
sifal’ in and for Our Times,” falls under the head of the 
paragraph which we recently printed in these columns 
concerning the study of the ‘‘ Parsifal ” in anticipation of 
the performance on the concert stage to be given in the 
spring by tho Oratorio Society. The pamphlet has been 
translated into English by Miss Coleman. The point of 
view of Herr Schiiiger is thus indicated: ‘‘In reality, 
*Parsifal’ is the Germandom that from northern heathen- 
dom has passed through Christianity, that Germandom 
through which the real highest significance of Christian- 
ity was first disclosed and carried upward into artistic 
representation. But, as we have already tried to show 
above, Wagner goes far beyond the dogmatic petrified 
Christianity. . . . The guardians of the Holy Grail are 
the realization of the most secret wishes and hopes of 
early Christianity. They not only foreshadow the com- 
ing of the Redeemer to judge the world, they are already 
the beginning of that millennium in which, after that 
great decision and separation of the bad from the good, 
Christ and his own will be eternally together. They are 
the further development of the Christian doctrine which 
had above all things enjoined and must enjoin bearing 
and suffering as the chief duty in imitation of Christ.” 


On Wednesday afternoon, January 13, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Sherwood gave a piano recital, which we could have 
wished more largely attended, her merits as a pianist 
entitling her to a larger hearing. Mrs. Sherwood pos- 
seasses force, brilliancy, and precision to an extent 
unusual to her sex. She has sentiment without sentt- 
mentality, and strength combined with rare delicacy and 
sweetness, 


| 


Her first numbers lacked the abandon that character. 
ized her performance as she responded later to the sym- 
pathetic applause of her audience. Her selections from 
Chopin, and notably the Andante, Spianato, and Polo 
paise, elicited hearty commendation. 

Inspired by the appreciation of a large and responsive 
house, we should think Mrs. Sherwood might make a 
name for herself unsurpassed by any lady performer we 
have had the good fortune to listen to. A little closer 
attention to the intellectual {interpretation of the com- 
poser is all that is necessary to put her in the front rank 
of pianists, whether men or women. 


CHIEF JUSTICE DAVIS ON HIGH LICENSE. 


N an addrees on the “ Relation of Intemperance and 
Crime,” Chief Justice Noah Davis, of New York, 
lately remarked : 


“For more than a quarter of a century I have watched 
the stream of crime sweeping its victims past me. Why 
should I not denounce to the world the causes of those 
crimes? Ofthe large number of criminals arraigned before 
me, I have, as @ general rule, inquired into the causes of 
crime, and it is my firm conviction that of such as homicide, 
wife-beating, assault and battery, and disorderly conduct, 
fully eight-tenths are due to the use of intoxicating liquors. 
Of all crimes, the testimony of many judges for over two 
hundred years shows that at least two thirds are attributa- 
ble to the same cause. It is fortunate for us that the Eng- 
lish law, from which our criminal law is taken, makes drunk- 
enness no excuse for crime, else I fear we wonld not our- 
selves have had the virtue todo it. (therwise drunkenness 
would be the preparation for every crime. ‘Three times in 
the last four weeks I have had young men before me who 
bad in each case committed a crime late on Saturday night 
or Sunday morning. After having spent the night in a 
liquor shop with fifteen or twenty companions, one was, in 
each instance, slain. You and | are interested in prevent- 
ing the sale of liquors under such circumstances: also in 
preventing the system of paying off workingmen on Sat- 
urday night. If they were paid off in mid-week and went 
towork next day they would not spend their money for 
liquor. I have seen this fact so often illustrated that I wil! 
try, and urge you to try, to induce every business man to 
pay off his employees in mid-week. 

** Let us see the effect in cases where the sale of liquors is 
prevented by some dominant cause. Wherever there is 
power to prevent the traffic, there is a diminution in the 
ratio of crime. Prohibition of the sale by the united con- 
sent of the people is what is to be desired. Bat the evils 
from the traffic, which we have to face, must be remedied in 
some way. For one thing, we can teach the children the 
danger of it. If the business men would abolish the Satur- 
day pay-day there would be another point gained. The 
improvements in habits of temperance in the country dis- 
tricts have been great, and in the cities they would be more 
rapid were we not constantly introducing the customs, tastes, 
aud habits of other countries. Many Germans think their 
beer is as beneficial and good as we thiuk our tea. I do not 
mean to cast imputations on these immigrants, but we haye to 
meet and overcome these opinions. Under our excise laws, 
absolute prohibition is now possible in some parts of the 
State. The people elect excise commissioners who will not 
grant licenses because they do not think it necessary. The 
law permitsthis. But herein New York we have 12,000 liquor 
stores, and thirteen, I think, liquor-shop keepers in the 
Board of Aldermen. This is a tremendous power in legisla- 
tion, and we must meet it. The Prohibitionists say, ‘ Free 
rum or prohibition.’ But absolute prohibition is not poss!- 
ble of enforcement, and a law not enforced is no law. The 
power of the popular vote here would prevent such a meas- 
ure. Meantime it is our duty to sustain and support every 
measure which will do something toward the restraint of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. We must stand by the 
excise law until something better is found. For my own 
part, I think high license is the next practicable step toward 


‘the end that good citizens desire.”’ 


** What is the origin of the sign ‘$’ for the Americ.n 
dollar ?” was the question propounded at a London 
dinner not long ago. The American Consul did not 
know ; neither did any one else. An extensive research 
resulted in this theory: The American dollar is taken 
from the Spanish dollar, and the sign is to be found, of 
course, In the associations of the Spanish dollar. On 
the reverse side of the Spanish dollar is a representa- 
tion of the pillars of Hercules, and round each pillar is 
a scroll, with the inscription, “Plus ultra.” This 
device, in the course of time, has degenerated Into the 
sign which stands at present for American as well as 
Spanish dollars—$. The scroll round the pillars repre- 
sents the two serpents sent by Juno to destroy Hercules 
in his cradle. 


A curious will, says a Baltimore paper, was filed and 
probated in the Orphans’ Court last week. The testator 
was Mrs. Winnie Harris, colored, who belonged to the 
Order of the Galilean Fishermen, the Nazarites, and the 
Tribe of Moses. The document is written on the blank 
pages usually devoted to the family record of births, 
marriages, and deaths, within a large clasp Bible. The 
deceased leaves her estate to the Second Christian 
Church, corner of Etting and Dolphin Streets, in case of 


the jeath of her mother, Mrs. Katie Jones. The Bible 
itself is left to her pastor, the Rev. D. R. Wilkins ; but 
he ann) on it, as this would necessitate cutting out the 
will, which would be mutilation of a court paper, 
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SCCIETY SNOBS. 


There are a number of queer hangers- 
on upon the literary sociely of Boston, 
says a correspondent of a Providence 
paper, of whom {t would not be d'flicult to 
draw portraits more or less amusing were 
it not that they would be too readily rec- 
ognized. The length to which some of 
these persons will go to procure Invitations 
is sufficiently entertaining, although some- 
what humiliating as well. A woman who 
aspires to be one of the blue-stockings of 
the Hub, but who labors under the disad. 
vantage of not being able to find a publisher 
sufficiently daring to affront the public 
with her lucubrations, once desired a card 
toa reception which was to be given in 
honor of an English lion of the first mag- 
nitude. Being at a semi-public gatheriag, 
where was also present the lady who was 
to give the reception, Mrs. X. boldly took 
the arm of a gentleman with whom she 
had a slight acyualntance, and sald, 
Please come with me over to where Mrs. 
M. ts standing.” 

The gentleman ylelded himselfup, an 
unwilling victim, and the patr made their 
way to the side of Mrs. M. 

**Now, present me,” 
manded. 

‘* But,” exclaimed the young man In 
dismay, ‘‘I don't know Mrs. M.” 

‘Oh, that is no matter,” Mra. \. re- 
plied, serenely. ‘‘She knows whol am.” 

Mrs. M., who had heard the conversa- 
tion, turned at this, and the unfortunate 
man stammered : 

‘‘T beg your pardon ! Mrs. X. asks to be 
presented to you,” and then, as his captor 
released her hold upon his arm to extend 
her hand to Mrs. M., he fled in sontinently. 

Mrs. M. regarded Mrs. X. with undis- 
guised astonishment, but the latter said, 


Mrs. X. com- 


glibly : 
‘‘T wanted to tell you that I had knewn 
Mr. ——— [the English very well fn 


London, and I am so anxious to meet him 
that I am going to do the very bold thing 
‘of asking if I may come to your recep 
tion ?” 

But Mrs. M_ was too clever by half to 
be caught in this way, and, with a quick: 
ness of wit which did her credit, she re- 
plied : 

‘Ob, if you are a friend of Mr. ——’s, 
I will ask him to send you a card.” 

And when Mr. —— was consulted he 
declared that he had never seen Mrs. X. 
in all his life. 


RUSSIAN COURTSHIP. 


Mme. “‘ Henri Greville,” now visiting 
this country, thus describes courtship and 
marriage among Itussian villagers : 

‘‘ For the first two or three days after 
the wedding in Russia things go on very 
well; that is, while the familles are 
exchanging their visits. After that the 
husband beats his wife; and if he does 
not beat her, she thinks it is because he 
does not love her. Beating is the mark of 
a proper jealousy. Among the wealthier 
Russians the mothers on Trinity Day dress 
thelr marriageable daughters very hand- 
somely, and take them toa city garden, 
something like BostonCommon. The silk 
dreases of the girls are unlike anything 
ycu ever saw here. They are pink, yel. 
low, or sky-blue, with huge flowers of 
contrasting colors. The girls ave as stiff | 
hs sugar loaves in them. The mothers 
and daughters seat themselves on benches 
io the gardens, and all the young men 
whe want wives parade before them. The 
girls never look at the men. They sit 
until five o’clock without saying a word. 
Then they go home and wait. In two or 
three days, or perhaps a week, an old 
woman appears. She asks for the mother, 
and begins to talk to her about everything 
in the world except the marriageab'e 
daughter. She is the match maker. It 
would be highly improper for the young 
man or his family to appear in the matter. 
At length she says: ‘‘ You have a turtle 
dove, and I have also a turtle dove.” After 
a little parrying she comes to the point. 
‘ Why should not my pigeon marry your 
pigeon ?” The mother demurs, and says 


her daughter is too young. ‘* Why did 
you take her to market,then?” It is soon 
arranged after this. The match maker 
sets forth the present and pro-poctive 
advantages of the match. The girl fs 
summoned and informed that in two or 
three weeks she will marry the young man. 
She must not look very much pleased {f she 
likes the match, and she must look some- 
what as if she does not like it. She can 
not refuse. The young man comes to & 
family tea party ; perhaps totwo. Then 
his friends return the clvilit They see 
nothing of cach other beyon this,” 


Lire IN A SNOWFLAKE —Some {magi 
native and wonderfully learned German 
echolars tell us that every snowflake 
habited by happy little beings, who begin 
their existence, bold their revels, live long 
lives of happiness acd delight, dle, and 
are buried, all during the descent of the 
snowflake from the world of clouds to the 
solld land. These scholars also tell us 
that every equare foot of alr possesses 
from twelve to fifteen million of more or 
less perfect little beings, and that at every 
ordinary breath we destroy a million, 
more or less, of these happy lives. The 
sigh of a healthy lover is supposed to 
swallow up about fourteen milifon. They 
Insist that the dust, which will, as all 
know, accumulate in the most secure and 
secret places, is merely the remains of 
millions and billions of these little beings 
who have died of old age. All this, of 
course, is mere guesswork. But I do 
know that the snow in some parts of the 
world is thickly inhabited. *[ have seen 
new snow in Idaho biack with little 
insects. People there call them snow-fleas. 
They are as lively as possible, and will 
darken your footprints, walk as fast as you 
may. They are found only on the high 
mountains, and only In very fresh and 
very deep snow. They, of course, donot 
annoy you in any way. They are 
Infinitely smaller than the ordinary flea, 
but they are not a whit less lively in their 
locomotion. —| St. Nicholas. 


Ancient Locks.—The general princi- 
ples of a lock found among the ruins 
of the great temple of Karnak, and 
which was in use more than forty cent- 
urles ago, have served as the foundation 
for most of the inventions of recent times. 
The locksmiths of China, we are told, had, 
centuries before the birth of Christ, per. 
fected a lock out of which a sharp bam- 
boo thorn would dart and strike the hand 
of any one wrongfully tampering with It. 
The end of this bamboo thorn was steeped 
isonous decoction, and, should the 
luckless thief escape death, he would be 
maimed for life. But this story {s hardly 
entitled to full belief, for the reason, as the 
Chinese themselves claim, that as gun- 
powder was manufactured by them at the 
time, a Celestial safe-blower could easily | 
render the thorn lock harmless by the ald 
of a few grains of powder. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘Five Important and 
Attractive New Books. 


Treasure Thoughts from Canon Farrar, 
Spare Minute Series. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

An admirable of vital thoughts gath.- 
ered from the discourses, addresses, and writings of 
this popular divine. Edited, with introduction, by 
Kose Porter, 


England: As Seen by an American Banker. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

It Is hard to ew about England ; but 
nevertheless t done in this volume 
Ite author, a why business man, went from 
one end of England to the other, keeping his eyes 

open. The things he bas to tell wiil interest 
the weneral reader and all business men as well as 
bankers. He has given the reader a visible entrance 
to the “annals” of England's every-day life. 


Divine Sovereignty and Other Sermons. 
By Reven Tuomas, DD. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


Strong, eloquent of interest, by 
the celebrated pastor of Harv Church, Brookli ine, 


In the King’s Garden and Other Poems. 
By Jawes Berry 16mo, cloth, $1. 


The first published book «f a young man already 
recogvized by the poets Whittier, Holmes, evn, 
Stedman, O'Reilly, and others as @ poet of rare 
gifts and great promise, 


DECEMBER. 


Edited by Oscan Fay Apams. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
The most attractivd compilation yet published. 
Poetry by English American wri relating to 
the month of Yecember and early winter. 

JANU 


Poetry relatin wengen, uniform with 
w days. 


“ December,” 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Wilt be ready tn 


HAVA JUST PUBLISHED; 


Dishes for Amer- 


ican Tables. 


By Piexne Canon, formerly chef dn mele at 
Delmonico’s. Translated by Mrs. 
Suenwan. Small i2mo,cloth. Price, $1. 


The receipts in this volume come from a chef of 
great experience, and are writtex with singular 
learnesa, 80 as to be compreheasible to rerson 
of ordinary Intelligence. Toere are many people of 
moderate income desiring to live well and yet with 
in their means, and t> this claas thle book will prove 
specially useful. While economy t« not ita aole ob 
Jeet, the variety of rece _— for palatable dishes that 

taay be prepared at small coset is very large. 


The Correspondent. 


By Jas. Woop Davinsos, A.M. Cloth, small 
Price, 60 cents. 


The atm of this book Is to give In convenient and 
immediately accessible form tnformation often 
needed by the American correspondent itn recard 
to forms of addreas—salutation, complimentery 
close, superseriptions, ete. — other matters con 
nected with currespoudence 


Jacob Schuyler’s Mill- 
10ns. | 


A NOVEL. 16mo, paper cover. Price, 30 
cents. 


Jacob Schuvler’s Millions” faan American novel, 
the action taking place In New Jeracy, near New 
York City, and in the metropolis. The sti wy ts of 
strong interest, «ffording graphle picture of life a 
quorter of a century ago. The characters are we I 
portrayed, the styl: ix flaent and easy, and the mys 
tery surrounding Jacob Schuyler’ s millions Is inxen 
lously managed. 


For sale >y all booksellers; or will be aent by the 
publishers, by mail, postpatd, on recetpt of price, 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Srreet, New York. 


$1,000 Cash 


for naming the author of ; 


$1,000 Cash 


King Arthur.” Hon. 8. & Cox); 
A. Croffut says WS. 


Gilbert ; Edward Everett Hale says Robt. Urant; 
roffut says“ Asastudy of verse * A.” is more 
skilifully done than anytning of Longfellow’ a, or 
well's, or Stedman's;” Oliver Wendell Holmes 
says“ ‘BB is ingenious, witty, fluent, and whole 
some. I should like to know who the author is,’ 
Price of FUNK & WaGNALLS, 


The Best! 


Double 
Sold by Stationers in U. S. & Canada 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


TEMPERANCE SONG HERALD. 


PREXCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


weeks’ study, master either 
guages sufficiently for e 
day and basiness by 
tem. Terma, $5.00 or b fan 
wit with privilege of answers to all wack ay os, and 
Sample part i, 


fon of ex . 
yay Liberal Terms to 


Meisterschaf: Publishing Co., hate Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Those anawering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.* 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


For Temperance Ly Me res and Meetings A Cholce 
Collection of New ‘mperance Sengs and Glees, 
with some Old Fave wite and a few Rousing War 


Songs with Temperance Words. Anybody can 
“join in the chorus.” P vie «, 3D cents, or 23.60 
per dozen. 


Choice Vocal Duets, Just Published. 


A firstciasa set of duets, by auch measters aa 
Rubenstein, ‘lal. Campana, Tours, Abt, and 
others. 2% Duets on Iti larze panes Abe's Like 

“Angel” are 


he Lark” and Kubenstein's 
apecimens, Price, 


THE APOGRAPH (81.00) is an excellent eol 
lection of Octavo Choruse Sacred and Secular. 
Belected by CaRL Zenaaun, "for the use of Muateal 
Conventions, etc. 

American Song and Chorus Collection, 50 cta. 
American Ballad Collection, 50 cts. 

Ameri ance Music « ollection. For Plano, 


ole 
Amesitan Piano Music Collection, 50 ets. 


Four large, handsome, and every way deatrable 
collections of geod music at low prices. Mailed fur 
65 c.nt« each. 


Kindergarten Chimes. 81. Cloth: 
Boards. Has received marked commendation from 
the lovers of the Kiupdergarten, and t« a beautiful 
and valuable book for teachers and children. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 


224 Pages of the « cholcest gems of Sunday- 
Schuool Songs from more than 100 
popular composers. 


HYMNS of PRAISE 


Contains Music for Each Hymn, 
$30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 


The book in beautiful Cloth Covers will still be 
furnished at $410 per 100 Coples. 


HYMNS of PRAISE 


ls the Best and Cheapest. 


EXAMINE IT before you buy a new book. 
one S. workers who appreciate a tirst 
are adopting Hymns or Praise. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St, New York. 


RANDOLPH &T., CHICAGO. 


Artistic Presents 


of Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings and Engrav- 
ings, costing, with suitable frames 
from $6.00 to $70.00 each. Eight 
separate important etchings pub- 
lished November Ist. A new ecat- 
alogue free by mail. Frederick 
Keppel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 


Sanday School Books and (ards. 
Approved bya! Evangelical Denomiratorg 
roa CaTatoars. 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker S*., N.Y, 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and 
ogere Works Ar embrac 
Soulpeure, etc. Send 10cenw in 
and supplement of over 7,000 
thie paper. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington Bestes,. Mace. 


CONTAINS A 


The Rev. Sam 


With an article on the Evangelist by the Rev. D.C. KELLY, of Nashville, aa 
A Sketch of ROBERT TOOMBS by H. W. Cleveland, 


With the best Portrait of Mr. a yet published. Also War Articles and Southern 
Sketches of unusual interest. 


PRICE 20 CENTS. For sale by all Newsdealers, or by 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, Publishers, Louisville, Ky. 


SOUTHERN BIVOUAC (for January) 


PORTRAIT OF 


ONCS, 


Sold by all 
Newsdealers. 


Johnston's Journal, 
every othes week. 36 pages. 
a year 


ray New York. 
firet-clases work 


THREE VALUABLE PERIODICALS. 


Industrial America,’ 

osu n rts Pro 

Every other week. $2 Practical 4 and tts 


Price, 10 
teats tach. 


The Electrical World, 
An lliustrated Review of Current 


pieations. 20 pp. 
ly. a year. 


or address W. J. Publi-her, 9 Mur- 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


There are to-day in the United States 150 newspapers 
and magazines published by men of color. The news- 
papers are issued weekly, and the magazines uarterly. 


A platinum wire too fine to be seen with the naked 
eye is said to have been made by Mr. H. T. lieade, of 
Brooklyn. It is to be used in telescopes as a substitute 
for the spider's web usually employed. 


A lunatic who escaped from the hospital for the in- 
sane at Buffalo two years ago, and has since been wan- 
dering over France and Great Britain, returned to his 
home in this State the other day perfectly cured, it {1 
reported. 


There was organized in Connecticut at the beginning 
of this century a Society for Protection Againg Horse- 
Taieves. Tahis is still in existence, and so flourishing 
that it has declared a dividend of 200 per cent., payable 
February 1. 


Nearly every evening in a Bombay bazar may be 
seen two blind Christians reading from a Hindustanee 
New Testament, printed in raised letters, to large audi- 
ences of Hindus and Mohammedans, who marvel at the 
strange sight. 


Perhaps the most original plea for a pardon yet made 
is that of a convicted Maryland forger. His mother has 
just died and left him $100,000, and he has sent a peti- 
tion to the Governor for release, promising, in the event 
of favorable action, to become an exemplary citizen. 


It is related that a peddler in Derby, Conn., fell into 
the water the other day, and would have drowned but 
for the timely assistance of two young men. Glowing 
with gratitude, the peddler opened his pack, and gave 
to each a lead pencil. That was his modest self-valua- 


An enthusiastic canoeist has just passed Vicksburg, 
Miss., after a voyage on the Yellowstone, Missouri, and 
Mississippi Rivers of over four thousand miles. He 
does not intend to disembark till he has reached Port 
Eads, at the mouth of the river, five hundred miles fur- 
ther on. 


A Scotch Joke.— While a farmer’s wife was baking, a 
packman entered and lifted a sconce, and said, ‘‘ The 
Lord’s my shepherd, I’ll not want!” The guidwife, 
thinking this impudence, lifted the bread-roller and 
struck hia on the head, and said, ‘‘ He makes you 
down to lie.” 


The City of Mexico, for a number of months past, has 
been afilicted with a scourge of mosquitoes of a species 
heretofore unknown there. These insects have pre- 
vaiied to such an extent that they have been a constant 
theme of discussion, and have in a number of instances 
caused sickness, and, it is sald, even death, by their 
poisonous bites. 


Great is the Commander of the Faith! Recently he 
took a notion to have an artificial lake made in the Yildiz 
Kiosk park, that he might take his favorite Sultana 
sailing in a steam launch. So he had the huge basin 
prepared and the whole water supply of Constantinople 
turned in ; and all the city had to go dry fora day until 
the lake was full. 


This is the way in which a newly appointed revenue 


officer in North Carolina is said to have dealt with a 


moonshining friend :—He said to him: ‘‘ Now, Jim, 
Cleveland told me to say to you this {is all right, but, as 
a favor to him, he would like you to move this still a 
little further back in the mountains, where the smoke 
cannot be seen from the big road.” 


The penny dinners for poor school children in Bir- 
mingham have not only done much good, but have 
been a financial success, and half-penny dinners are 
now being tried. Soup, milk, bread, cheese, and jam 
are the favorite dishes. Tickets are sold to charitable 
people at a slight advance on the price charged to the 
children, and distributed by the buyers among the waifs 
too poor to afford even the half-penny. 


An old gentleman, with a blue cotton umbrella in his 
paws, who had imbibed too freely, was in a country 
church in a neighboring county the other Sunday when 
it began raining very hard. The old man heard the rain 
on the roof and raised his umbrella. But the preacher 
took in at a glance the whole situation. He quietly sald: 
** Put that man outdoors, but leave his umbrella inside; 
some of the sisters may need it.”—| Reidsville (N. C.) 


Weekly. 


Say, you frozen folk in the East, gaze on this. In 
every part of California this Christmas Day the flowers 
are in bloom, and there is strawberry short-cake for 
breakfast, while strawberries and cream follow the 
turkey. The average temperature is above sixty degrees, 
the grass and grain are a foot high, the almond buds are 


swelling to bloom, and it is an average California sea- 
son.—[San Francisco Alta. 


The following account is given of the origin of the 
term ‘‘eaves-dropper.” At the revival of masonry in 
1717 a curious punishment was infilcted upon a man who 
listened at the door of a masonic meeting in order to 
hear its secrets. He was summarily sentenced ‘‘ to be 
placed under the caves of an outhouse while it was 
raining hard, till the water ran in under the collar of 
his coat, and out at his shoes.” The penalty was inflicted 
on the spot, and the name has continued ever since. 


The Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution ” says: ‘‘ Young men in 
Nashville used to have a strange idea of fun. About 
twenty years ago, during a cold spell, they organized 
a society, with fun as its avowed object. The fun con- 
sisted in ralsing money and distributing it among the 
poor people of the city and county. In the course 
of one winter they raised and gave away $17,000. The 
young men who were engaged in this frolic are now 
grayheaded, but they maintain that they never in their 
lives enjoyed themselves as much as they did during 
that memorable winter.” 


The New Year’s English Almanac shows that since 
1863 the deposits of the industrial classes In the savings 
banks have been increased 300 per cent. In 1840, with 
a population of 26,000,000, there were 34,030 convictions 
for crime; in the past year, with a population of 
36,000,000, there were only 14,757 convictions. The 
Queen and her family, since 1837, when she ascended 
the throne, received, in direct Parliamentary grants, no 
less a sum than £23,210,000, which does not embrace 
the cost of royal yachts, residences, sinecures, etc. 


A Westerr religious paper says that visitors to its 
editor’s study ‘‘ are sometimes puzzled and amused 
(though it is grim humor) by the label of a certain 
drawer which stands in full view of all who enter. 
Over a gilded skull and cross-bones is the word 
‘Morgue.’ Many a caller has stood spellbound before 
this strange device in an editor's sanctum, and many a 
curious mind has been gratified to learn its meaning. 
It is the place where literary remains are deposited until 
claimed by thelt relatives. Nearly all rejected papers 
are cremated atonce. The morgue is not for common 
corpses, but for those only that appear to be well con- 
nected or of unusual attractiveness.” 


READING TO KILL TIME. 


AKING as a text Lord Iddesleigh’s speech to the 
Glasgow undergraduates on ‘‘ Desultory Reading,” 

the London ‘“‘ Spectator” preaches a pleasant little ser- 
mon on the beauties and uses of idleness, or, to speak 
more accurately, of the employment-of leisure time. It 
says: ‘‘ Lord Iddesleigh is no pedant; rather he is a 
thoughtful humorist of a passed-away type, who could, 
if time and inclination were granted, give the world an- 
other ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ or rival at no far 
distance Montaigne’s Essays ; but ho has for once, we 
suspect, succumbed to what ought to be known as ‘the 
idol of the classroom.’ He has feared to injure the 
tender minds of the young. Speaking to undergradu- 
ates, he has feared, even though they were Scotchmen 
certain not to yield to the fascination of idleness, to tell 
them what he must have felt, or we misunderstand his 
inner drift, that one grand charm of desultory reading 
is that it isa delectable, a beneficial, even—if such a 
thing can exist under the modern conception of the laws of 
the universe—a virtuous, waste of time. Reading without 
& purpose except reading, without a hope of learning 
much or benefiting much in any way, kills hours which 
otherwise would hang heavy on hand, and which in their 
heaviness would produce, or at least develop, both the 
disposition and the opportunities for mischief. It is 
idleness which injures; and to prevent idleness, many 
men, mostly industrious men, must nowadays kill time. 
** We dare say that opinion, stated so barely, will pro- 
duce an outcry among the best of our readers, or even 
a charge that we are teaching men to idle; but let us 
look, as the world round us {is just now only too fero- 
clously active, and Prince Bismarck and Mr. Parnell 
and express trains and the Devil are all in full move- 
ment, for one moment into the facts. Is it true that the 
old disease, the heaviness of time of which our grand- 
fathers used to complain so bitterly, and on which Uit- 
térateurs expended so much melodious melancholy, has 
entircly disappeared ? We question it greatly. There 
are more opportunities of doing work, and more work 
is done, and more shame is felt at not working ; but the 
extent of unoccupied time for all but the overwarked 
has not seriously diminished. Indeed, it has slightly 
increased, for it is the fashion of our day for workers to 
work hard and intently, to put their hearts into it, and 
to compel themselves to do in limited slices of each day 
all that they formerly did through their much longer 
days. The lawyer of to-day worke from ten, perhaps, 
till four ; but he does in those six hours of strenuous 
attention all that the lawyer of seventy years ago, who 


worked at home, and never left wholly off, did ia six 
teen hours of his easy-going, interrupted, talk-brokeu 
toil. Formerly it was the estate owners and the retired 
merchants who possessed and grew weary of unfilled 
leisure; but now the workers have it also, and grow 
weariler still, because of the contrast between the vigor 
ous life of their occupied hours, developed as that life 
is into a passion of hurry, and the comparative lethargy 
of the hours left upon their hands. There are whole 
classes now, not only of the lelsured, but of those who 
work for their incomes, who have hours im the week to 
spare, and who, if sedentary men, and ungifted wiil 
that singular capacity for dawdling which protects some 
able workers, find in their ‘spare time’—to some men 
such a luxury !—an unconquerable source of disgust, 
and of that melancholy which, with all our new activi. 
ties, does not disappear or decrease. Nature, for man a! 
least, is limitless ; and to him who finds ever fresh enjoy. 
ment in riding, or walking, or sport, or any outdoor 
pursuit whatever, from geology down to amateur 
gardening, there are few heavy hours. 

‘* Happy he, even if he does not get on, to whom the 
open air is always delightful, and who can turn from a 
desk to a green field with a sense that his grand instinct 
ive appetite has been but whetted by all the hours of de 
nial. Happy, too, the man with an outdoor hobby, if 
it is only growing pansies. The dawdler, too, is not un 
happy or altogether so ignoble as it is the custom In 
copy-books to assume. We knew a barrister once, a 
man of quite singular intellect and capacity, who passe 
@ third of his time in unusually severe work—lIt included, 
of necessity, much close and continuous reading—sle})! 
through another third, and deliberately, of set pur. 
pose, dawdled away the remainder, as the only method 
of recuperation that with him succeeded. That is to 
say, he willfully performed the ordinary operations of 
life—dressing, eating, strolling, and chatting—so slowly 
that they covered or consumed the whole of his unoccu 
pled time. Yet there was no harder worker, for eight 
hours, in the country, and no one less likely to mistake 
the best method of keeping his powers—reduced, we 
should add, by pain—at their fullest capacity. But if a 
man, as is the moet frequent case with intellectual in. 
dustrials, is brisk, yet sedentary by habit and inclina 
tion, and can neither dawdle through time nor til! it 
with open-air enjoyments, what is so good a resource 
as desultory reading? Chat requires conditions not 
always obtainable, more especially a pleasant chattec. 
Day-dreaming is to many minds distinctly unwholesome, 
and to all slightly bewilderiug, the imagination once 
released from conditions accepting conditions again but 
slowly; while ‘thinking’ is either mental exertion 
indistinguishable in its effect from work, or a duller 
kind of day-dreaming. 

“Lord Iddesleigh, talking to undergraduates, would 
probably say that reading, to be a time-killer, need not 
be desultory ; but to middle-aged men he would probably 
admit that systematic reading is work, and very often 
the hardest work of all. He would even possibly admit 
that he himself had not become such a ‘‘ full” man on a 
mental diet of books. To involve little work an‘! 
yet be pleasant, reading must be desultory ; and I!t {s for 
pleasure, and pleasure simply, that #0 many hard work. 
ers take to it, till with a few of them it becomes, no 
doubt, a stimulant hardly to be foregone. They read as 
drinkers swallow. We do not see, under such circum 
stances, where the objection to such reading comes in. 
The books need not be all of fiction, of course—we know 
at least one desultory reader who never opens a novel- 
the single condition being that they should relieve ani 
excite, instead of wearing and depressing, the mini. 
Many minds delight in almost constant reperusal of 
poetry, many more fn sippings of classical literature, 4 
few in historic research, and thousands in that old med 
ley of all things embodied in the reviews, magazines, 
and newspapers of to-day. They do not gain much 
from any of them, though it is very difficult to read any 
printed matter whatever, not positively bad, without 
some gain of some kind ; but they obtain recreation {n 4 
way as unobjectionable and non-Injurious as any other. 
A man ought to work at something to the extent of bis 
powers ; but that done, one wholesome recreation is about 
as good as another, and the only objection to desultory 
reading is its unsociability. It isa little too fascinating 
for the comfort of wife or friend or child who wants 
to talk ; but then there is compensation even for that. 
Nobody talks of so many things with such interest ani! 
such a fund of stimulating, ff slightly inaccurate and I!!- 
digested, knowledge, as the desultory reader, more 
especially if there is any dominant thread in his mini 
upon which he can string his acquisitions as they come 
in. Nine-tenths of the women who read at all are desu! 
tory readers ; and who, in a wearisome world, can talk 
like the woman who habitually reads, or who suffers less 
from that most deadly foe of happiness, the tired-out 
mind? Lord Iddesleigh, away from his undergraduates, 
should bave struck out one line from his appetizing 
lecture, and have admitted formally that idleness is often 
recuperative, and that to the sedentary no idleness 1s 80 
recuperative as desultory reading.” 
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FROM JAPAN. 


EN years does not seem a long time fn the life of 

a college in the United States, but in the bistory of 
Christian echools in Japan {t is a long time. The Doshisha 
College in Kioto has just celebrated {ts tenth anniversary. 
This school or college is supported by the American 
Board, and had its origin in a speech by Mr. Neesima at 
the annual meeting in Rutland in 1874 just as he was 
about to return to his native land. The school was 
begun a year later by Mr. Neesima and one foreign 
associste in a few rented rooms in Kioto, with barely a 
dozen scholars. It now numbers 230 students and ten 
permanent professors—eix foreign and four Japanese— 
besides the president and several assistant teachers. The 
school {s subj«ct to Japanese law, and {s controlled by 
five Japanese trustees, of whom Mr. Neesima is prest- 
dent. Of the other four, twu are pastors and two are 
prom!nent citizens of Kloto. The course of study 
covers five years, and includes instruction in Eng 
lish and Chinese, and nearly the same studies as are 
taught in one of our American colleges, except the Jan- 
guages. There {s also a three years’ course in theology, 
and a four years’ theological course for those who do 
not use English. The school occupies a most sultable 
location near the old Imperial palace, easily accessible 
from all parts of the country, and yet quiet and retired, 
The groves of an ancient Buddhist temple on one side, 
and the large public park recently opened around the 
palace on the other, aff rd abundant space for quiet and 
fresh air. The school now occuples eight large dorm!- 
tories, a dining hall, gymnasium, chapel, and recitation 
ball. These are comparatively inexpensive buildings, 
buflt largely in Japanese style, except the recitation 
hal!, which {s a substantial bull ting of brick and stone. 
Students come from all parts of the country, and at the 
beginning of the present school year there were over 120 
applicants for admission, of whom, however, only 
eighty were able to pass the entrance examinations. 
Most of the students know little or nothing of Chris 
tlanity at their coming into the school, and no attempt 
is made to force religion upon them, even attendance at 
the Sunday services being entirely optional ; but the relig- 
fous {influence of the school has always been very strong, 
the older students co-operating with the teachers {in lead. 
ing the younger classes. Nearly all of the members of 
the higher classes are always Christians, and of the 
forty-six graduates of the collegiate course, all but three 
have been professing Christians. The interest of the 
students of the higher classes in the spiritual prosperity 
of the school has always been one of the great causes of 
the success of the school. Seventeen of these graduates 
have already completed the theological course, and 
eleven others have taken a part of it. Several times 
there has also been a class of older men who have.come 
in from evangelistic work for one term's, or one year’s, 
instruction. There bave been eight graduates from the 
vernacular theological department, and twenty-six are 
now studying !n it. It is the intention of the teachers to 
raise the standard of the work of the schoo! as fast as pos- 
sible, and improvements are being continually made in 
theteaching. Also many leading cit'zens of Kioto have 
become much interested in the school, and are raising 
funds for founding additional departments, with the 
hope that the school may grow into a true university. 
Of a more material character are the two new buildings 
which are now in process of erection—a new and much 
larger chapel, and a building for library, cabinet, and 
laboratory, both of brick. 

Mr. Neesima, the president of the school, has been 
absent for a year and a half in Europe and the United 
States on account of his health, and arrived, on his re- 
turn, the day before the anniversary celebration. The 
morning dawned as bright as one could wish, and at ten 
o'clock the students gathered to witness the laying of the 
corner stones of the two new buildings. It was fitting 
that the foundations of these two buildings should be 
laid at the same time—a symbol of the unfon of sound 
religion and sound Jearning which is the great desire of 
ail the friends of the institution. The anniversary ex- 
ercises were held in the afternoon in the gymnasium, 
the largest room fn any of the present buildings of the 
school It was decorated with evergreens and chrysanthe- 
mums and the grounds around {t were gayly adorned with 
colored lanterns. The governor of the Kioto prefecture 
was present, and the spacious room was crowded with 
the studente and friends of the school. To economize 
room, the most of the audience were seated in Japanese 
fashion, without chairs. Mr. Davis, who was for a few 
months the only teacher asseciated with Mr. Neesima In 
the school, delivered « historical address, dwelling 
especially upon the divine guidance manifested in the 
founding of the school. One who was not connected 
with the school in its early years can hardly realize the 
diffi-ulties which the school then encountered, and the 
many dangers which surrounded it. Those who have 
seen the history of the school from its beginning can 
truly say, ‘‘the Lord hath done great things for us.” 
There were alsu several addresses of reminiscence and 


congratulation. In the evening there was a meeting of 


welcome for Mr. Neesima. Representatives of the 
students, the Kloto churches, the other churches of this 
region, and of the faculty, made addresses of welcome, 
and Mr. Neesima replied. One of the great blessings of 
this school has been {ts having such a man at its head. 
With utter self-forgetfulness and the most perfect absence 
of self-seeking, he has filled a place which very few 
could have done so well, and has united In harmony all 
the various interests represented in the school, himself 
being ever, by the persuasive influence of his love and 
bumility, the most powerful and valuable educational 
force of the whole Institution. If the history of the past 
ten years gives a true prophecy of the growth of the 
future, it will not be easy to overestimate the work 
which the scheol may do for Japan and for Christ. ; 
Oa the following day the graduates of the school 
formed an alumni s*soclation, and there was a deacon’s 
convention, over twenty deacons from various churches 
being present. Dwicut W. LEARNED. 


AMONG THE OMAHAS 


N the Reservation of the Omaha tribe of Indians 

in Nebraska the Board of Missions of the Preshy- 
terlan Church established a mission many years ago. 
In the early years of its history the mission did not 
meet with unbroken success, but for the last few 
years it has exerted an influence that bas been the 
means of educating the Omaha Indlans to civilization 
and Christianity. The work of the mission is car- 
riled on by three ladies—-Mrs. M. C. Wade as 
teacher, Miss M. L. Burns as matron, Miss M. 
C. Fetter In charge of the girls. These three women 
have not only won the respect but the love of every 
member of the tribe. The Rev. Mr. Copely, a brother 
of Mrs. Wade, has buflt his bouse in the most thickly 
settled part of the Reservation, with the view of showing 
the Indians a pretty home, and one conducted on Chris. 
tian principles Mr. Copely preaches at the mission, 
which is ten miles from his home. Here he has estab- 
lished, not only a church service, but a Sunday school, 
and conducts aa evening school for young men at his 
own house. The Omahas number nearly twelve hun. 
dred ; about one fourth of this number bave reached the 
school age. The last official report speaks of them as 
‘a steady, sober, and industrious people, whose great- 
est desire is to secure permanent homes for themselves 
and their posterity,” ancl as “ a determined, progressive 
people in a very hopeful condition.” Their trade with 
the nelghboring whites is on the increase. Some of the 
Indians have taken up farms on Logan Creek, on the 
border of tke town of Bancroft. There is one subject 
for regret: boys are not received at the school, the 
ladies deciding that they should give all their time and 
strength to the girls. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Kditors will be glad to receive tems of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND, 

—On January 15, at the Institute of Technology of Bos- 
ton, Mass., a meeting was held under the name of the Con- 
ference of Charities. Mr. Robert Treat Paine presided. 
The following motion was made and carried : “‘ That acom- 
mittee be appointed to consider the advisability of bring- 
ing the indoor poor as well as the outdoor poor under the 
care of one Board, so that their cases may be dealt with sep- 
arately from the cases of criminals, and that the committee 
report to a subsequent meeting of this Conference.”” The 
object of the Conference is to give outdoor relief, as it is 
called, in such a way that the recipients wil! not be pauper- 
ized or placed on the same level as criminals. Another reso- 
lution was passed, appointing a committee, one member from 
each of the societies in Boston working in the interest of 
children, to confer and report at a fature meeting of the Con- 
ference the best means of carrying on benevolent work 
among the poor children of the city. 

—At the annual mveting of the Soston City Missionary 
Society Mr. Arthur W. Tufte was elected President and Dr. 
E. B. Webb Vice-President, the Rev. F. E. Clarke being 
chosen Secretary. For all purposes the Society last year 
received $41,148 25 to carry on its work with. Twenty-five 
missionaries have been employed, and 2,196 chapel and 
neighborhood services were he'd, 643 persons furnished with 
emp!oyment, and 68 converted. 

—The report of city missions in Boston hes these items : 
The Chinese Sunday-school has been larger the past year 
than ever before. The average attendance of pupils at the 
Sunday afternoon school has been ninety-one, a gain of 
eight over the previous year, and at the Sunday evening 
achool twenty-two, a gain of three. Two Chinamen have 
united with the Mount Vernon Church. The work among 
the Hebrews is prosecuted under encouraging circumstances. 
Many read the New Testament with interest, and a large 
number of children are tn attendance at Sunday-school. 

—The Rev. James De Normandie, of Boston, is delivering 
a course of lectures before the Lowell Institute on the Sab- 
bath. His first lecture, December 18, was devoted to the 
“Septenary Division of Time, and the Institution of the 
Sabbatb,”’ reaching the conclusion that the septenary ex- 
isted before Moses, and he turned it into a Sabbath. Noth- 
ing has been so beneficent as this Sabbath. 

—The Hon. Robert M. Morse addressed the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, December 21, on the ethics of legal 


practice, holding up a high standard for the lawyers. 


—The recent license vote in Massachusetts on local option 
resulted in a total of about 1,100 majority in favor o’ 
licenses in the aggregate vote in all the towns—about 1,000 
majority out of Boston. 

—The Rev. M. J. Howard, of Springfield, preached on 
marriage, January 7, decrying the occasional marriage of 
a Catholic by a Protzstant, and demanding of legislators 
the same degree of energy to improve divorce laws that 
they use against Mormons. 

—The Plymouth Congregational Church in Worcester, 
Mass., appropriates this year, for current ex; enses, $7,715, 
the pastor’s salary being $5,500, and $2,000 for music—a 
reduction of $700 from last year. 

—The Worcester Congregational Clab, at its meeting on 
the 18th inst , discussed the topic ‘“‘ The C sngregationalism 
for To-day,” the opening paper being by the Rev. J. P. 
Wilder, of North Brook field. 

—Grace Methodist Episcopal Church of Haverhill, Mass., 
has sucoeeded in paying 2 debt of $7,000. 

—The proprietor of one of the largest shoe fac’ories at 
Brockton, Mass., recently called his emp!oyees into the ship- 
ping room of the factory, where they took their seats on the 
boxes. Mr. Sayford, Secretary of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, delivered an address, which was followed 
by singing. The services lasted over an hour, and the 
operatives gave the closest attention. Mr. Keith paid his 
employees for the time spent in attending the meeting. 

—The Central Baptist Church of Salem, Mass., observed 
its sixtieth anniversary January 19. A unique feature of 
the celebration was the discussion of the following qnes- 
tions, addresses being limited to five minutes each: “ How 
we may make our charch more successful, first, through 
our preaching services ; second, through our Sunday-school ; 
third, through our prayer-meetings ; fourth, through our 
socials ; fifth, through our young people; sixth, through 
our offerings ; seventh, through our personal effort.”’ 

—The Congregat'onal church at Meriden, Conn., has heen 
without a pastor for some time. The Pulpit Committee 
returned from a recent trip with a new recommendation to 
the congregation as to whom to call fora pastor. The story 
goes that a pumber of pastors were to meet in council, and 
the Charch Committee decided to goto them and ask their 
opinion asto who would be the best man to call to the 
church. The committee were asked to state what qualifica- 
tions a pastor must possess. This was their answer: “ He 
must have a fine, commanding presence ; be must be genial, 
thorougbly well bred, and, in fact, a gentleman; he must 
have large learning, great eloquence, and be a sweet singer - 
he must be gifted in prayer and in conversation, and possess 
a fine emotional nature.” One of the listening ministers 
queried, ‘‘ Have you nothing moretoask?"’ The committee 
replied, ‘‘ No; that wasall.’’ Afrer a silence of a few min- 
utes one of the ministers said, ‘‘Go back and tell your peo- 
ple to send an immediate invitation to the angel Gabriel.” 

—The pastor of the Pratt Street Unity Church of Hart- 
ford, Conn., invited the Salvation Army to hold services in 
the church on January 17. The trustees did not approve of 
this invitation, and when the congregation went to the 
church they found the doors locked, but after a time the 
key was found. When pestor and people bad gained en- 
trance to the church they discovered that the gas had been 
turned off from the meter in the cellar, and no key could be 
found for the cellar door, and after much grumbling the 
congregation dispersed. 

—A very successful revival meeting has begun in College 
Hall, New Haven, Conn., under the care of Colonel Clark, 
. oe assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, of Brooklyn, 

—The Rev. T. T. Munger, of the United Church of New 
Haven, Conn., preached a sermon tn the interest of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, January 17. 

—A revival is in progress in the Congregational church at 
Higganum, Conn. Oneof the remarkable features is the 
number of men part middie life who have professed con- 
version. There is no excitement. 

—Seven persons were received into the membership of the 
Congregational church at Nortbfield, Conn., recently. This 
is the largest number received into this church at one time 
in over fifteen years. 

—The mortgage of $5000 on the Methodist church at 
Fair Haven, Conn., was canceled last week. 

—The Rev. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard University, 
preached at the Seminary Chapel in Andover January 17. 

—The Rev. Henry E. Mott, of Newburyport, after bis vaca- 
tion commenced an evening preaching service, which has 
heen largely attended and is a success. Before this the 
evening service was a thinly attended prayer-meeting. Now 
one or two hundred young men are present, and the church 
is full. 

—The Free Street Baptist Church of Portland, Me., will 
have special service on the Day of Prayer for Colleges, Jan- 
nary 28. A sermon will be delivered by Profeesor James A. 
Howe, of Bates College, on ‘* The Relation of the Churches 
to Oar Institutions of Learning ;’’ by Professor C. J. H. 
Ropes, of Bangor Theological Seminary, on “‘ The Need of 
Young Men for the Ministry—the Churches’ Daty ;”” 
“ The Need and Value of Learning " will be presented by the 
Rev. E. M. Smith, President of the Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary. Addresses will be delivered in the evening by the Rev. 
William De Witt Hyde, of Bowdoin College, to“ The Youth,” 
and by Profeesor Jobn B. Foster, of Colby University, to 
‘**Christian Parents.’’ All the evangelical] churches of Port- 

land will unite in these services. 

—Twelve candidates were confirmed by Bishop Paddock 
in 8t. John’s Church, Augusta, Me., January 20. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—The religious movement in the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Duth churches of New York City continues with 
upabated interest. In the Spring Street church the move 
ment has reached the point of aievival. One of the par. 
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ticular features is the deep interest shown by active work on 
the part of laymen. 

—The Memorial Chapel of the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church was last week organized as an independent 
church under the title of Adams’s Memorial, in honorof the 
Rev. Dr. William Adams, who was for twenty-five yoars 
pastor of the Madison Square Church. Mission work in 
the chapel was begun in 1858, and it now has a membership 
of 278. The Rev. Jesse F. Forbes, of Warren, Mass., is the 
pastor. The Madison Square Church has every reason to 
congratulate itself on this child which it bas nurtured 
through infancy and youth, and at maturity placed on an 
independent basis. 

—The Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, of New York, confirmed 
a class of thirty-one persons in Holy Trinity Church, Har- 
lem, N. Y., January 20. 

—The annual meeting of the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York will be held at Association Hall or 
the evening of February 1. The good work accomplished 
by this association needs no commendation. It is a society 
that appeals to the common sense of a!! charitably inclined 
persons. Since its organization this society has saved the 
city, as well as private individuals, thousands of dollars by 
preventing fraud. 

—In the Hebrew-Christian Church of New York, Samuel 
Griess, who has been rabbi of the Rivington Street Syna- 
gogue, was baptized last Sunday evening, professing a 
Christian faith. 

—The Employment Society of New York City has resumed 
ita work for the winter at 133 Second Avenue. Its object is 
to aid all needy women to procure employment. 

—A movement to establish a distinctively Jewish College, 
where the principles of true Jadaism shall be taught, 1s now 
going forward with much enthusiasm in the city of New 
York. The Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes is very prominent 
in the movement. A meeting will be held in February, and 
the objects of the new college will be set forth and its 
organization accomplished. 

—The New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, which depends entirely on voluntary contributions, 
has just made its eleventh annual report. Nearly $20,000 
bas been expended in prosecuting the Society’s work during 
the past year. Thé Society stands, as al] such societies 
will have to stand, in need of men and money. They have 
instituted investigation in behalf of 64,383 children; 7,353 
cases have been prosecuted, and 7,038 convictions secured. 
The Society has secured frum parents of children who had 
been committed to institutions over $7,000 toward the 
support of such children, who would otherwise have been 
thrown for support entirely on the State and county of New 
York. During the year the Society has fed aud clothed 900 
children. 

—Another good movement has been made on the part of 
the West Presbyterian Church of New York. They have 
just given a reception in which the members of the church 
and of the mission have been brought together in a social 
way. Contributions towari the building of the new mission 
—mention of which was made in last week’s paper—have 
reached the sum of $40,000; the remaining ten will be 
raised without any difficulty. 

—Tke Central Baptist Church of Tottenville, 8. I , has 
been formally opened for services, with the Rev. Thomas B. 
Bott as pastor. It will bc remembered that Mr. Bott has just 
had some difiiculty with the South Baptist Church of Totten- 
ville ; the persons comprising the present congregation are 
those who have seceded from the South Baptist Church, 
and others whose sympathies and prejudices have been 
aroused in favor of Mr. Bott. Meetings are held in the 
schoolhouse. 

—A Hospital Auxiliary Association has been organized 
at Paterson, N. J., after the plan of the Saturday and 
Sunday Hospitals of New York. 

—The officers, teachers, and pupils who withdrew from 
the old Bushwick Reformed Church of Brooklyn met in the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union on Grand Street, 
January 17. About eighty-five persons were present, and 
@ meeting was held; no plan for future action has as yet 
been decided upon. 

—On Thursday evening of last week the new male 
choir of the Church of the Redeemer of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
made its entrée in a festival service under their director. 
The Schubert Vocal Society of New York, and the choir- 
master, Mr. Fitz Hugh, assisted in the service. The 
rector, the Rev. Charles R. Treat, made an address on the 
Epiphany season. 

—The annual meeting of the Sunday-school of the Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., was held January 
20. There has been a large accession of numbers to this 
school during the past year. It numbers now 725. The 
school has contributed, during the past year, $1,500. 

—Thetwenty-fifth anniversary of the Woman's Missionary 
Society was held inthe Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., January 21. This society supports nine missions, 
and has received, during the year, over $37,000. ‘The ex- 
penditures leave a balance in the treabury of $159 22. All 
denominations are represented in this society. 

—A boy choir is to be introduced into the Church of the 
Messiah of Brooklyn in May. A new organ will be placed 
in the chancel. 

—At Christ Church, Brooklyn, Eastern District, on the 
evening of January 17, the Rev. Dr. Darlington read a ser- 
mon written ten years before by his predecessor, the late Dr. 
Partridge. 

—The North Presbyterian Churchof Binghamton, N. Y., 
was dedicated January 19. The services were intensely 
interesting : the music was of a high order. The dedicatory 
sermon was preached by Dr. John Hall, of New York. The 
church has but a very sma)! debt, thanks to the energetic 
efforts of the pastor, the Rev. Mr. McVey. 

—An effort ts being made to persuade tho Rev. Dr. Rains- 


ford, of New York, to hold a mission in Mt. Calvary Church 
of 8t. Louis, Mo. 

—The Presbyterian church of Islip, L. I , presented their 
pastor, the Rev. W. C. Webster, with a purse of seventy- 
five dollars. 

—At the special meeting of the North Classis of the 
Dutch Reformed Church the case of the Reformed church 
at Sayville, L. I., was considered. For over eight years the 
Rey. C. Van Emerick has occupied the pulpit of the church. 
The pastor’s English was very imperfect, and his sermons 
were delivered in Holland Dutch, and were not understood 
by the entire congregation. The younger members some 
two years ago expressed great dissatisfaction. Dr. Van 
Emerick’s salary from the Consistory of the church was 
between $700 and $800, with $300 additional from the Board 
of Domestic Missions of the Long Island Classis. Last 
spring the elders of the church and the younger members 
of the congregation left the church in a body, and refused 
to return while Dr. Van Emerick remained as pastor. 
This left a congregation made up wholly of women and 
children. The pastor and his family have been in a starv- 
ing condition. They are entirely destitute, and their con- 
dition is deplorable. The Consistory owe him about £500, 
which he is not willing to goto the courts to obtain. Before 
the close of the meeting of the Classis the sum of $150 was 
contributed for the family of Mr. Van Emerick. 

—The Rev. George R. Bristor, pastor of the Spring Val- 
ley (N. Y.) Methodist Episcopal church, has been suspended 
until the conclusion of his trial before the annual confer- 
ence of the Church, to meet April 1. 

—The Presbyterian church at Moriches, lL. I, is being 
pushed rapidly toward completion. 

—The pastor of the Reformed church at Manhasset, L. I., 
bas just been presented by his church with a purse of $200. 

—The Church of the Holy T:iinity at Greenport, L. I., bas 
been enlarged and improved at a cost of a thousand dol- 
lars. This church is one of five under the care of the Suf.- 
folk County Associate Mission, and its growth and success 
are due largely to the efforts of the Rev. Mr. Weeks, head 
of the mirsion. 

—The Tabernacle Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia 
was formally opened January 17. The ground and church 
building acd furniture have cost about $205,000. Nearly 
the entire amount has been paid. 

—St. Paul’s Lutheran Evangelical Church of Jersey City, 
N. J., was dedicated last Sanday. The building cost 
$16,000. 

THE WEST. 

—The Protestant Episcopal Church at Springfield, II1., 
was damaged to the extent of $4,000 by fire last week. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church on Winton Place, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was dedicated on January 17. The churcb has 
been built at a cost of $12,000, and has a seating capacity 
of about 250. Folding doors iead to classrooms which can 
be thrown open to the church when necessary. 

—Revival services have been in progress for a short time 
atthe Mount Auburn Baptist Church of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Several persons have confessed conversion, and will be 
baptized as soon as the new church is dedicated. 

—The semi-centennial of the Universalist church at Pa- 
triot, Ind., was recently celebrated. 

—The New England Congregational Church of Aurora, 
Ill., at iis annual meeting, found it hada balance of $100 in 
the treasury, and by a unanimous vote this was presented 
to the pastor as a New Year's gift. 

—The Baptist church at Englewood, Chicago, II1., is show- 
ing a healthful growth under the care of the pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. Elsdon. Special revival services are now being held 
in the church. 

—The Rev. 8am Jones will begin a revival in Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Chicago, IIL, in about one 
week. 

—Revival meetings have begun in the Warner Street Bap- 
tist Church of Louisville, Ky. These meetings are con- 
ducted by the English evangelist, Hale. 

—An effort is being made to build a Boys’ Home at Louls- 
ville, Ky., and at a meeting held in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, January 14, much interest was manifested. The 
idea is modeled sonewhat after the Baltimore Boys’ Home, 
where the inmates contribute over $6,000 a year to the main- 
tenance of the Home. A club-room for boys will be opened 
at once. 

—A mission has begun in 8t. Peter’s Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

—The Rev. Thomas Harrison is conducting a revival at 
Springfield, Ill. 

—A new Baptist church is to be erected at Knoxville, 

Tenn. 
—The Campbell Street Christian Church of Louisville, 
Ky., have voted not to receive into church fellowship ‘‘a 
maker or vender of alcoholic liquors as a beverage,’’ and 
the church pledges itself to use every moral and legal 
means to break down the license system of alcoholic bever- 
ages. They have printed an appeal to Christian men and 
women to fall into line with them. 

—A most successful revival is being conducted by the 
Rev. Fred D. Hale in the church at Fourth and Walnut 
Streets, Louisville, Ky. Nearly 200 have united with the 
church since the beginning of this revival. Mr. Hale is 
called the Baptist Moody of Kentucky. A revival is in 
progress in the York Street Baptist Church in the same city. 

—At the quarterly meeting of the Episcopal Convocation 
of Louisville, Ky., all the Episcopal clergymen of the city 
were in attendance. Ali the rectors present signified their 
willingness to do mission work in the smal! towns in the 
dioceses where there were no Episcopal ministers. This 
is, of course, in addition to their regular parish work. 

—Messrs. Moody and Sankey, who during the past week 
have been in Chicago, Il)., and Knoxville, Tenn., wi)] hold 
meetings as follows during February and March : Nashville, 


February 2 to 4; Memphis, February 5 to7; New Orleans, 
February 9 to 19, and Texas, February 21 to March 7. Their 
route through Texas will embrace Galveston, Houston, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, and San Antonio. 

—A Baptist church is to be built at Pleasureville, Ky. 

—A revival is in progress in the First Christian Church 
of 8t. Louis, Mo. Two persons were received into fellow- 
ship last Sunday. 

—A bitter controversy has broken out in the Presbyterian 
Church South between certain members of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Presbytery and the editors of the ‘‘ Christian Ob- 
server.’’ From the imperfect reports before us the difficulty 
seems to have grown out of newspaper discussions respect- 
ing Evolution ; but it has become a wordy and personal 
battle, in which each side charges the otber with false accu- 
sation and misrepr tation. We know nothing about the 
merits of the controversy, entertaining some doubt whether 
it has any merits. It certainly will not tend to throw any 
light on Evolution, and, on the contrary, it will be sarcastic- 
ally contrasted with the spirit in which evolutionary dis- 
cussion is carried on among the world’s people. 

—At the Chicago Presbytery the pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in the village of Pallman has appealed 
for aid, complaining that the Pullman Company charges 
an extravagant rental and fai!s to keep its contract. One 
of the ministers who had preached in the Pallman Church 
said ;: ‘‘ The word monopoly seems to be written in black let- 
ters over the pulpit and pews, blazes forth from every win- 
dow, and seems to burn between the lines in the bymn-book, 
and I thought the organ groaned monopoly in all its lower 
tones,’’ This is rather extravagant rhetoric, but the reader 
will be apt to remember Professor Ely’s article on the yil- 
lage of Pullman in last year’s ‘‘ Harper’s.’’ 

— Forty-three persons were received into the First Presby- 
terlan Church of Topeka, Kansae, January 17. This acces- 
sion was not the result of a revival, but of a deep religious 
feeling which has pervaded the church for the last few 
months. In three years this church bas doubled in numbers, 
and has erected a church building at a cost, {ucluding 
ground, of $50,000. 

—The ministers and officers of the Chicago Presbytery, 
with the members of churches of that denomination in the 
city, held an all-day meeting January 18 for the purpose of 
awakening an interest in church work among the uncon- 
verted. An address was made by Mr. Moody in the after- 
noon, who said that what was needed was the infusing of 
the members of the churches with the desire for conversion 
of men outside of the church fold ; that the first way to win 
them was by brotherly kindness and a high Christian experi- 
ence. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—E. H. Burt, of Andover, declines the cal! to Winchester, N.H. 

—W. A. Thomas, of the First Church, West Springfield, has 
resigned, and accepts a call to New Conway. 

—William A. de Rew, of East Weymouth, Mass., has been called 
to Oshkosh, Wis. 

—Prescott Fay, of Cambridge, will supply the pu'pit at Cbar!- 
ton, Mass, till April 1. 

—QO. D. Hine, of Lebanon, Conn., was dismissed from a pastor- 
ate of thirty years January 19. 

—Theodore Douglass has received a call to the church at 
Gilead, Conn. 

—Heman P. De Forest, pastor of the church at Taunton, 
Mass., will receive a call to the church at North Adams, Mass. 

—Willlam H. Brodhead, of Newark, N. J., has been installed 
pastor of the First Church of Wakefield, Mass. 

~—John Thorpe was ocdained and Installed pastor of the church 
at South Weare, N. H., recently. 

—William A. Thomas, pastor of the church at West Spring- 
a Mass., has resigned. He will probably go to Conway, 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Edward Abbott, of Cambridge, declines the call to Christ 
Church, Detroit. 

—Edward M. Gusher, of Cambridge, deolines the call to San 
Francisco. 

BAPTIST. 

—John Gordon, of Buffelo, N. Y., has accepted a cull to the 
coburch at Lowell, Mass. 

—J.H. Moelman, pastor of the German Church of Meriden, 
Conn., bas resigned. 

— Giffard Nelson bas been installed pastor of Trinity Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Edward A. Mason, pastor of the church at Farmington, Me., 
has accepted a call to the church at Blue Hills, Me. 

—C. C. Tilley has received aca!l tothe church at Biddeford, 
Me. 
—Cornelius Woolfin has been ordained pastor of the church at 
Bangall, N. Y. 

-~-Henry B. Maurer has been installed pastor of the church at 
Berlin, N. Y. 

—E. O. Taylor has accepted acal! to the Delaware Avenu® 
Church of Buffalo, N. Y. 

PRESHYTERIAN. 

—Charles E. Upson, of Wilton, Conn , has received a cal! to the 
church at Kankakee, Kan. 

H. McCaughey was installed pastor of the Mantua Chur. h 
of Philadelphia, Pa., last week. 

—Charles D. Ellis, pastor of the church at Mason, Mich , has 
resigned. 

—P. G. Nightingale has accepted a call to the church at Port 
Jefferson, N. Y. 

—Francis D Smilley has received a call to the Wharton Street 
Church of Philade)pbia, Pa. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—W. W. Hopkins, of Mulvane, Kan., has received a cal! tothe 
Christian Church at St. Louis, Mo. 

—William H. Gleason has preached his farewell sermon as 
pastor of the Reformed Church of Newark, N. J. 

—W. E. Ketchum, pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Yonkers, N. Y., has been presented with an elegant 
tea service of silver. 

—El\jah Horr, Methodist, of Chelsea, accepts the call to the 
Maverick East Boston. 
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THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
—THEY REPEL THE ATTACK UPON 
COLONEL GREENE—THUE COM- 

PANY'S STRENGTH AND 
ITS POLICY. 


To the Members of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company : 


A letter addressed by Mr. C. C. Hine to 
Mr. Hevry C. Robinson and the other 
directors of the Connecticut Mutual, “‘ who 
are not officers of the company,’’ and which, 
with a few omissions, has been given to the 
public through the newspapers of the coun- 
try, is at band. 

It states that he writes ‘‘ as a policy-holder 
of twenty-two years’ standing,’’ and begs 
**to call your attention to what seems to me 
to be your very plain and imminent duty.”’ 

From the columns of his journal, **‘ The 
Insurance Monitor,’’ copies of which have 
been sent with marked articles to the several 
members of this Board in the last seven or 
eight years, we had suppoeed that he was not 
only unfriendly to some of the executive 
officers of the company, but to the company 
itself, and that he was using his widely-read 
journal to prevent the company from obtain- 
ing new business, and to weaken the confi- 
dence of its members in its solvency. His 
letter now assumés and claims that heisa 
true and consistent friend of the company, 
and he addresses us, who represent al! the 
policy-holders, as one of our constituency. 
We hasten to reply to the communication, 
and desire, in giving this letter, as we shall, 
to the public, to consider its criticisms and 
to state facta in regard to its statements, 
which an examination confirms us in believ- 
ing are only a continuation of the same 
criticisms which, at great length and with 
great explicitness, and over and over and 
over again, he has given to the public in the 
columns of ** The Insurance Monitor.”’ 

His letter first states: ‘‘I am advised by 
those who think they know, that I miscalcu- 
late your power in the premises, that Mr. 
Greene holds proxies, and instead of being 
your servant is really the opposite ; but I will 
take the chances of error in that statement, 
and say what I think I ought at a venture.”’ 

His letter in this reapect, and, as we be 
lieve, in all others, travels upon a complete 
misapprehension of the character of Colonel 
Greene, It is probably impossible for him, 
after having for so many years assumed the 
position of personal and bitter attack upon 
Colonel Greene, to believe that the implica- 
tion in the sentence quoted from the letter is 
groesiy unjust to him. The Board of Di- 
rectors, who have had for many years con- 
stant official and personal intimacy with 
him, know that no man holds as high office 
in any company in the country witha deeper 
sense of responsibility to his constituents, 
and with a more modest and sensitive un- 
willingness to force himself, in any manner, 
upon any association which ts not heartily 
desirous of his services. Colonel Greene ts 
incapable of using any ‘‘ power’’ to retain 
any official position, excepting the power 
which he has over the respect and confidence 
of his associates. 

The communication goes on to say: ‘‘l 
will confine myself to two points in this com- 
munication. First, of my own personal 
knowledge I state that you are carrying in 
your real estate schedule properties to which 
you have no title—not one or two, but mualtt- 
plied examples where defective titles at the 
outset, misdescription, or other clond, has 
ultimated in making tbat schedule false in 
numerous and important particulars.’’ 

The company has had as large an amount 
at one time as about $13,000,000 of real 
estate. Itis needless to say that nearly all 
this real estate was the result of mortgage 
loans which were foreclosed. The loans and 
investments of the company are not made by 
ita executive officers. They are made by its 
Board of Directors, who meet regularly once 
a week, who have no sub-committees except- 
ing that in the last three years, when city 
loans at fair rates of interest have been d!ffi- 
cult to obtain, a committee to examine ap- 
plicatiuns for farm mortgages, being, in the 
nature of the case, for small amounts, has 
been appoiated. Only two of these farm 
mortgages out of $9,000,000 placed have 
been foreclosed, and they not for rea- 
sons of deficiency in value. Each 
application for a ‘oan has had the 
express and special approval of the 
Board of Directors. Unlike some of the 
other great companies, our investments have 


when the real estate valnes of the country 
were at their bighest point, the company had 
mortgage loans to the amount of $26,000,000. 
Of course it will not escape attention that 
this point of time was four years before the 
resumption of specie payments, and that the 
values of the country, as compared with 
any subsequent time, were exceedingly in- 
flated. Nearly all the real estate of the com- 
pany is the result of mortgages made before 
that time. .The executive and financial head 
of the corporation was then Major James 
Goodwin, who devoted his time exclusively 
to its investments, and whose prudence and 
wisdom were held in the highest esteem, not 
only by his associate directors, but by al! 
his acquaintances, who are confined to the 
limits of no one State. In making these 
loans the Board of Directors, with no poss!- 
ble interest in them excepting the welfare of 
the company, has rezularly aod uniformly 
employed such conservative agents and ap- 
praisers of value upon the immediate field 
occupied fer the purposes of the company’s 
loans as were at their best command. The 
best local professional talent has been en- 
gaged to search and certify to the complete 
ness of title, and to secure proper forms of 
conveyance in all instances. If in so vast an 
amount of transactions, after such a com- 
mercial revulsion, there should be no deeds 
whose title was not contested in some legal 
proceeding, it would indeed be a miracle, 
but we are happy to say that no final decis- 
ion of any court, so far as our examination 
of the subject enables us to state, has yet 
held the company’s title to a single piece of 
real estate to be an imperfect one; and, of 
the nearly $5,000,000 of real estate which we 
have sold since 1879, the company has in no 
single instance been obliged to support its 
title by any other muniment than that de- 
rived from the original loan and its fore- 
closure, and, eo far as is known, has been 
assailed by nobody on account of the title to 
these pieces of property. It should, how- 
ever, be said, in qualification of this last 
statement, that a sale of one piece of prop- 
erty has been made in which the original 
mortgagor claims that he is entitled to the 
proceeds of the sale in excess of the amount 
found due in the foreclosure decree, but the 
compapy is advised by counsel that the 
claim is purely frivolous. 

The communication further says that he 
‘believes that (real estate) schedule is a lie 
to the extent of at least $2,000,000,’’ and that 
‘it Is false in the absurd overvaluations 
whici tt contains.’’ 

We are well aware of the difficulties in 
getting at any accurate valuation of real 
estate at a time when the market {is not fall 
of purchasers seeking that investment. It 
was well said by his Honor Judge Granger, 
of the Sapreme Court of this State, in the 
recent yroceedings before bim against one 
of our late companies, in which its solvency 
was the question under consideration, and 
where the estimates of value made by ap- 
parently responsible and intelligent wit- 
nesses varied often as widely as 40 per cent., 
and which proceedings his Honor advised 
shouid be abandoned, that ‘“‘this matter of 
the valuation of real estate is one about 
which parties do differ and well may differ.”’ 

One has but to look at the valuation which 
the public pats upon the great dividend- 
paying railroad properties of the country 
to-day, and compare it with prices a year 
ago, to see how estimates of the same 
property may be changed, and in this case 
advanced, by the estimate which the same 
public puts upon the probable future earn- 
ing capacity of the property. Questions ef 
actual cost to reproduce, actual cost of 
investment, present earning capacity, prob- 
able future carning capacity, development 
of new and neighboring public improve- 
ments, increase of local industries, and a 
thousand matters which will readily occur 
to you, and which are certainly ascertainable 
only by the eye of omniscience, enter into an 
honest estimate of real estate values in almost 
any portion of our country to-day. This 
company is not in the real estate business. 
It bas upon its hands a large, though greatly 
reduced, amount of real estate. In its general 

estimate of that branch of its assets it makes 
a reasonable examination of its several prop- 
erties, but upon the whole treats the matter 
as one branch of its assets, in gross. It 
would be undoubtedly possible to select here 
and there an item of real estate held by the 
company which would not realize at the pres- 
ent time, and possibly not in the immediate 
future, the cost at which it stands upon the 


company’s books; bat we are more than 
confident that for every item which a sale 
under decent circumstances would reveal to 
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be worth lees than the company’s cost, there 
can be found a great many others which, 
ander fair circumstances of sale, wil! realize a 
sufficient amount in excess of the cost tothe 
company to offset all deficiencies, and leave 
a large balance to the credit of the company’s 
real estate account. (f course it is not to be 
forgotten, either,that in a few instances where 
the company cannot now realize at forced | 
scale the full cost of their real estate, they | 
are not obliged to part with it at a sacrifice, 
and whenever investigation leads us to be- | 
lieve, as in a few cases it has, that there is no 

reasonable prospect of an advance in prop- 

erty equal to the interest on its cost, the 

managers desire in all cases, and have so 

acted, to part with the property at once and 

to submittotheloss. Fortunately these cases 

bave, so far, been found to be very few. 

There !s another class of cases in which a 

reasonable estimate of probabilities leads us 

to believe that the property, which, if forced 

upon the market, would not fully compensate 

this company for its advances, will, if treated 

with common serse by a party abundantly 

able to retain it, yield more than the com- 

papy’s investment in it. 

Turning now from matters of theory to act- 
ual facts and history, the company has sold, 
for $4,852,041.74, rea! estate which cost it by 
the face of the foreclosure decrees (which is 
the uniform treatment by the company of the 
term cost of real estate), $4,268. 507.72, yleld- 
ing a net profit of $583,194 (2. This property 
was valued by the Insurance Commissioners 
in 1879 at $3,550,444.23, or #1,202,507.51 less 
than it realized, and $700,153.49 less than it 
cost the company. It is also an important 
fact that the largest element of this gain !s 
derived from the sales during 1885. As to 
the rest of the company’s real estate, we fully 
believe that it will realize its cost,and we 
have strong hopes that the rate of profit will 
be as large as it has been upon the portion 
already sold. This item of real estate, large 
asit is, is by no means a dead one. The 
rental received from it in 1884 exceeded 4 
4-10 per cent. upon its cost; and while we 
cannot give complete figures for 1885, be- 
cause they are not yet at hand, it {s believed 
that the percentage for that year will be even 
more gratifying. If you will compare these 
results of sales and rentals with the results 
obtained by the savings banks of Connecti- 
cut, New York, or Massachusetts, or by the 
insurance companies of any part of the coun- 
try, we feel confident that you will be aseured 
beyond all reasonable ground of fear that 
the Connecticut Mutual has suffered at least 
as little as any other financial institution in 
the Urited States on account of ita large rea! 
estate loans. Our uniform system, as we 
have said, is to enter at cost vaiue the tota] 
amount, as appears by the decree of fore- 
closure. This is the method required in the 
returns of our own and all companies to the 
several departments. 

This is enough to say about the company’s 
real estate, but we ought to edd that, so far 
as the facts demonstrate anything, they have 
demonstrated this—that the hopes of the 
management, expressed in all our reports to 
you in these late years, as to the soundness 
of our real estate, have, so far, been much 
more than realized, while the apprehensions 
and gloomy forebodings expressed upon the 
same subject so many times, in the columns 
of ‘' The Insurance Monitor” have, so far at 
least, proved to have been i]! founded. 

In regard to Mr. Hine’s second ground of 
criticism, as to the inefficiency of the execn- 
tive, and the decline in amount of new in- 
surance business, we bave only to say that, 
in our opinion, there are many reasons for 
thatresult. We believe it tu be chiefly 
attributable to these three causes : 

lst. The determination of the company to 
reserve for surplus a part of the premiums 
whicb, through the pressure of competition 
in dull times of insurance, was being added 
to the commissions of soliciting agents. In 
insisting that these commissions should be 
fair but not excessive, Colonel Greene has 
been active, and, in this respect, he has 
fairly represented the unanimous sentiment 
of this Board. 

2d. Colonel Greene has believed, and bas 
so endeavored to shape the insurance policy 
of the company, that its contracts should be 
of a character demonstrated by the wisdom 
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at the hands of interested parties, and whieh 
have availed to alarm the sensitive mind of 
the community. 

We cannot close this communication with- 
out congratulating you upon the satisfactory 
condition of the Connecticut Mutual. You 
will soon receive its annual statement. | pom 
the accuracy of its declarations you can de- 
pend. Its solid assets, its small expenses, 
its liberal surpius, will be to you a source of 
gratification. When the certain event, which 
must come to you, and whose certainty led 
you to seek this company’s guaranty and pro- 
tection, shall come, you are safe in the 
assurance that the provision of yonr pru 
dence will be promptly available to the 
objects of your love. 

Our charter enacts that the undersigned, 
your directors, ‘‘sball at all times superin- 
tend and manage the funds, property, and 
effects of the corporation.’’ 

That trust, with strict attention and with 
such ability as we could briny to its perform- 
ance, we have endeavored to fulfill. For six 
years our company has been the target of 
malicious and mercenary abuse. Its very 
solvency has been attacked by its enemies, 
It was too strongly fixed in the esteem and 
affection of its policy-holders to be crippled 
by theattacks. We have sought to preserve 
your property; with what successthiseommu- 
nication and the next annua! statement will 
show you. We have not sought new business 
at extravagant rates nor by any methods 
whose temporary popularity seemed to us to 
be mistaken. We have endeavored to protect 
the vested rights of the assured, and to wel- 
come such new applicants for the benefits of 
life insurance as desire the conservative con- 
tracts which we continue to use, believing 
them to be the best. 

The increase of new business by an ex- 
cess of forty per cent. over the new business 
of last year will not be unwelcome to you. 
But whether new business comes or goes, We 
shall be true to our sense of honor and duty, 
and shall seek to protect with such best 
wisdom as we may, and at any rate with 
pure consciences, the great property which 
you have committed to our keeping. 

HENRY C. ROBINSON. 
THOMAS SISSON. 
EBENEZER N. KELLOGG, 
EDWIN 8. TYLER. 
FRANK W. CHENEY. 
WILLIAM B. FRANKLIN. 
CHARLES J. BISHOP. 
JAMES J. GOODWIN. 
EDWARD M. BUNCF. 
CHARLES M. BEACH. 

Hartrorp, Conn., January 9, 1386. 
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A SUMMER IN ALASKA.’ 


One of the most interesting records of travel and ex- 
ploration that we have seen for a long time is Lieuten- 
ant Schwatka’'s account of the Alaska exploring expe- 
dition of 1888. Indeed, all that Lieutenant Schwatka 
has written of his varied and extended experience in 
northern Jatitudes is marked by the same ease of narra- 
tive and skill in presenting ethnological and geograph- 
ical facts in a popular way, mingling scientific observa- 
tion with light and entertaining talk about the country, 
the people, and tbe daily incidents of the journey. Ia 
this volume, which is solidly bound, handsomely printed 
and illustrated, and furnished with an excellent map, our 
author narrates the story of the expedition of seven 
members which left Portland, Oregon, in May, 1883, 
and took the inland passage to Alaska as far as the Chil- 
kat country. Thence they journeyed to the head waters 
of the great Yukon River, hiring some threescore Indians 
to ‘‘ pack” their goods across the monntains. Arrived at 
the head of the Yukon, they constructed a large raft, and 
on it began their great raft journey of 1,800 miles, the 
longest trip of the kind ever made. To the mouth of 
the river made a distance of 2,000 miles. Some idea of 
what they saw in their course through stresm, lakes, and 
rapids may be gleaned from the following extracts : 


CLIMATIC CURIOSITIES. 


It is almost impossible to perceive how heavily laden 
with tropical moisture the atmosphere is in this supposed 
sub-arctic colony of ours. It oozes up around your feet 
as you walk, and drips from overbead like an April mist, 
and nothiog is exempt from it. Even the Indians’ tall, 
dead ‘‘ totem-poles”” of hemlock or spruce, which would 
make fine kindling wood anywhere else, bear huge 
clumps of dripping mors and foliage on their tops, at 
heights varying from ten to thirty feet above the ground. 
An occasional stray seed of a Sitka spruce may get caught 
in this elevated tangle, and make its home there just as 
well as if it were on the ground. It sprouts, and as its 
branches run up in the air, the roots crawl down the 
“‘totem-pole” until the ground is reached, when they 
bury themselves in it, and send up fresh sustenance to 
the trunk and limbs, which unti] then have been living 
a parasitic sort of life off the decayed moss. Imagine a 
city boy tossing a walnut from a fourth story window, 
and its lodging on top of a telegraph pole, there sprout- 
ing next spring, and in the course of a couple of years 
extending its roots down the pole, insinuating themselves 
in the crevices and splitting it open, then piercing the 
pavement ; the tree continuing to grow for years, until 
the boy, as a man, can reach from his window and pick 
walnuts every Fall—and the idea seems incredible ; and 
yet the equivalent occurs quite often in the southeastern 
portions of our distant colony. Nor is all this marshy 
softaess confined to the levels or almost level slopes, as 
one would imagine from one’s experience at home, but 
it extends up the steepest places, where the climbing 
would be hard enough without this added obstacle. In 
precipitous slopes where the foot tears out a great swath 
of moist moss, it may reveal underneath aslippery shin- 
gle of shale where nothing but a bird could find a foot- 
ing in its present condition. There is wonderful pre- 
servative power in ali these conditions, for nothing 
seems to rot in the ground, and the accumulated timber 
of ages, standing and fallen, stumps, limbs, and trunks, 
‘‘ criss cross and tumble tangled,” as the children say, 
forms a bewildering mass which, covered and inter- 
twined as it is with a compact entanglement of under- 
brush and moses, makes the ascent of the steep hillsides a 
formidable undertaking. 


INDIANS GAMBLING. 


This game requires an even number of players, gen- 
erally from four to twelve, divided into two parties which 
face each other. These ‘‘ teams” continue sitting about 
two or three feet apart, with their legs drawn up under 
them, dla 7urque, the place selected being usually in 
sandy ground under the shade of a grove of poplar or 
willow trees. Each man lays a wager with the person 
directly opposite him, with whom alone he gambles as 
far as the gain or loss of his stake is concerned, although 
such loss or gain is determined by the success of the 
team as a whole. In other words, when a game ter- 
minates, one team, of course, is the winner, but each 
player wins only the stake put up by his odo. A 
handful of willow sticks, three or four inches long, and 
from a duzen to a score in number, are thrust fn the 
sand or soft earth, between the two rows of equatting 
gamblers, and by means of these a sort of running 
record or tally of the game is kept. The implements 
actually employed in gambling are merely a couple of 


1 Along Alaska’s Great River. A Popular Account of the Travels 
of the Alaska Exploring Expedition of 188. By Frederick 
Schwatka, Commander of the Expedition. (New York : Cassel] 
&Co. $3.) 


small bone bobbins, of about the size of a lady’s pen- 
knife, one of which has one or more bands of black cut 
around it near its center and is called the king, the 
other being pure white. At the commencement of the 
game, one of the players picks up the bone bobbins, 
changes them rapidly from one hand to the other, some- 
times behind his back, then again under an apron or 
hat resting on his lap, during all of which time the 
whole assembly are singing in a low-measured melody 
the words, ‘‘Oh! ou! oh! Oh, ker-shoo, ker-shoo !”— 
which is kept up, with their elbows flapping againat their 
sides and their heads swaying to the tune, until some 
player of the opposite row, thinking he is inspired, and 
singing with unusual vehemence, suddenly points out 
the hand of the juggler that, in his bellfef, contains ‘' the 
king.” If his guess is correct, his team picks up one 
of the willow sticks and places it on their side, or, if the 
juggler’s team has gained, avy one of their sticks must 
be replaced in the reserve at the center. If he is wrong, 
then the other side tallies one in the same way. The 
bone “‘ king and queen” are then handed to an Indian in 
the other row, and the same performance repeated, 
although it may be twice as long, or half as short, as no 
native attempts to discern the whereabouts of the “‘ king” 
until he feels he has a revelation to that effect, produced 
by the incantation. A game will last anywhere from 
half an hour to three hours. 


TRICKS IN TRADE, 


Indian No. 1 puts in an appearance with a miserable 
lot of furs, and a more miserable story of poverty—the 
badness of the river fur trapping, the scarcity of animals 
and the inferiority of the pelts, his large family in need 
of support, his honesty with the company in the past, 
and a score of other pleas, the upshot of which was a re- 
quest that he might be supplied with clothing and ammu- 
nition for another year in return for the pelts at his feet. 
The trader replies, setting a definite price in trading 
material for the amount of skins before him, and the 
“dickering” begins. After half an hour or an hour’s 
talk of the most tiresome description, the discussion 
ends in the Indian accepting the exact amount the trader 
originally offered, or about one-tenth of his own de- 
mands. Indian No. 2, who has heard every word of the 
conversation, then comcs forward with the same quality 
of furs and exactly the same story, the trade lasting 
exactly the same time, and with exactly the same result ; 
and so on with all the others in turn. Even No. 12 of 
the dozen present does not vary the stereotyped proceed- 
ings, any more than an actor's interpretation of a part 
varies on the twelfth night of the plece. Then Indian 
No. 1 comes forward again with a package of furs of a 
better quality than the first he displayed, and solemnly 
affirms that these are the only ones he has left, and that 
if the trader will not give him enough clothing for him- 
self and family, and enough ammunition to last through 
the winter, in return for them, they must all go naked, 
and perhaps starve for the want of the means of procur- 
ing food. This story, with its continuation, lasts about 
balf as long as the first, but ends in the same way, as 
the Indian’s eloquence has about as much effect on the 
trader as it would on the proverblal row of stumps. 
The farce is repeated by all the Indians in turn, and is 
yet again repeated at least once before the entire trans 
action is over, during all of which time the white trader 
sits composedly on his stool, and gives a patient and un- 
varying answer to each in his turn, under provocation 
that would have put Job in a frenzy before the first 
circle was completed. 


A PLAGUE OF INSECTS. 


A fair wind one day made me think it possible to 
take a hunt inland, but, to my disgust, it died down 
after I had proceeded two or three miles, and my fight 
back to camp with the mosquitoes I shall always re. 
member as one of the salient points of my life. It 
seemed as if there was an upward rain of insects from 
the grass, that became a deluge over marshy tracts—and 
more than half the ground was marshy. Of course not 
asign of any game was seen except a few old tracks; 
and the tracks of an animal are about the only part of 
it that could exist here in the mosquito season, which 
lasts from the time the snow is half off the ground until 
the first severe frost, a period of some three or four 
months. Daring that time every living creature that 
can leave the valleys ascends the mountains, closely fol- 
lowing the snow line, and even there peace is not com- 
pletely attained, the exposure to the winds being of far 
more benefit than the coolness due to the altitude, while 
the mosquitoes are left undisputed masters of the valleys, 
except for a few straggling animals on their way from 
one range of mountains to the other. Had there been 
any game, and had I obtained a fair shot, I honestly 
doubt if I could have secured it, owing to these pests ; 
not altogether on account of their ravenous attacks upon 
my face, and especially the eyes, but for the reason that 
they were 80 absolutely dense that it was impossible to 
see clearly through the mass in taking aim. When I 
got tocamp I was thoroughly exhausted with my in- 


had to regain as best I could in a stifilag smoke from 
dry, resinous pine knots. A traveler who had spent a 
summer on the Lower Yukon, where I did not find the 
pests so bad on my journey as on the upper river, was 
of opinion that a nervous person without a mask would 
soon be killed by nervous prostration, unless he were to 
take refuge in mid-stream. I know thatthe native dogs 
are killed by the moequitoes under certain circum. 
stances, and I heard reports, which I belleve to be wel] 
founded, both from Indians and trustworthy white 
persons, that the great brown bear—erroneously but 
commonly called the grizzly—of these regions is at 
times compelled to succumb to these insects. The 
statement seems almost preposterous, but the explana. 
tion is comparatively simple. Bruin, having exhausted 
all the rcots aud berries of one mountain, or finding 
them ecarce, thinks he will cross the valley to another 
rapge, or perhapsit is the odor of salmon washed up 
along the river’s banksthatattractshim. Covered with 
a heavy fur on bis body, his eyes, nove, and ears are the 
vulnerable points for morqultoes, and here of course 
they congregate in the greavest numbers. At last, when 
he reaches a swampy stretch, they rise in myriads, until 
his forepaws are kept so busy, as he strives to keep his 
eyes clear of them, that he cannot wselk, whereupon he 
becomes enraged, and, bear like, rises upon his baunches 
to ight. It is now a mere question of time until the 
bear's eyes become so swollen from innumerable bites 
as to render him perfectly blind, shen he wanders 
helplessly about until he gets mired in the marsh, and 
so starves to death. 
A LESSON IN CIVILIZATION. 

Here [at Nulato] lies buried a locally noted Russtfan 
character of hard reputation, Kerchiotk-ff by name, 
whose story was told me by more than one of the 
traders who had known him and heard of bis doings tn 
his adventurous career. It was romancingly said, by 
way of illustrating his prowess among the native tribes, 
that if the skulls of his Indian victims had been heaped 
together in his grave, they would not only fill it, but 
enough would have remsined to erect a high monument 
to his memory. He died at a great age, having been 
from ;bis very youth «4 terror to all the tribes on the 
lower river, but wholly in the interests. as he interpreted 
them, of the great fron monopoly to which he belonged. 
Many years ago the few Russian traders of the Andre- 
aveky station had been massacred by the Indians. 
Kerchinikoff asked for protection and a sufficient force to 
punish the murderers, and those at Nulato transmitted 
his request to the headquarters of the Russian Fur Com- 
pany at far-off Sitka, but did not receive even the 
courtesy of an answer. With one or two companions 
he put a couple of old rusty Russian carronades in the 
prow of his trading boat—the identica] one {In which we 
were drifting down the river, and which he himself had 
built—and, in Ileu of proper ammunition, which he was 
unable to get, he loaded his guns with spikes, hinges, 
and whatever scraps of iron and Jead he could pick up 
around Michaeloff-ki, and appeared suddenly before the 
Indian village, demanding the surrender of the mur- 
derers. The natives gathered ina great crowd on the 
shore of the river, laughing derisively at his apparently 
absurd demands, having never even heard of such a 
thing as a cannon. Spears were hurled and arrows 
shot at the boat, which thereupon slowiy approached, 
having its cannon pointed at the dense crowd. When 
an arrow buried itself in the prow, the terrible report of 
the two carronades made answer, and about a score of 
Indians were atretched upon the beach, while the 
wounded and panic-stricken fied in great numbers to the 
woods for protection. From that day not a single drop 
of white man’s blood was evershed by any savages upon 
the lower river, uoti] Kerchinikoff himself, while lying 
on his sledge in a drunken stupor, was stabbed to death 
almost within a stone’s throw of the graves of those 
whom he had avenged. 

HUMAN NATURE. 


I could not but observe the peculiar manifestations of 
surprise characteristic of the Chilkats. Whenever one 
uttered a shout over dome trifle, such as a comrade’s 
slipping on a slimy stone into the water, or tumbilog 
over the root of a log, or any mishap, comical) or other | 
wise, every one within hearing, from two to two bun- 
dred, would immediately chime in, and such a cry 
would ensue as to strike us with astonishment. This 
may be repeated several times in a minute, and the 
abruptness with which it woufd begin and end, so that 
not a single distinct voice can be heard at either begin. 
ning or ending, reminds one somewhat of a gang of 
coyotes howling around a frontier camp, or the bayings 
of Indian dogs on moonlight serenades, from which one 
would be strongly tempted to believe they had borrowed 
it. Withal they are a most happy, merry-hearted, and 
jovial race, laughing hilariously at everything with the 
least shadow of comicality about it, and “ guyinz’ 
every trifling mishap of a companion, in which the suf- 
ferer is expected to join, just as the man who chases his 
hat in a muddy street on a windy day must laugh with 


cessant fight, and completely out of breath, which 7 


| the crowd. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The First Volume of the New Uni- 
form Edition of the 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF 
JOHN MORLEY. 


In eight volumes. Published monthly. 


New Author's Edition, 


VOLTAIRE. 


JOHN MORLEY. 


Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


To mistakes, Macmillan's New Au- 
thor’s Edicion” should be specified. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 


The Journal Intime 
of 
Henri-Frederic Amiel. 
Translated 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


* The Jourral Intime * may be analyzed into 
three main elements—phiiosophical meditation, 
religious and poetieal de-cription, and literary 
and p: litical eriticism. The mysteries of ocon- 
templative as: iratl n, says a recent writer, have 
pever been expressed with a nobler eloquence. 
His religious language, indeed, expands and 
widens in proportivn as the man becomes more 
and more identified with his thought, ard many 
of his confessions of faith may well stand for 
typical utterances of that modern splilt which, 
in the midst of doubt, will neither sacrifice its 
knowing vor its believing, but clings passion- 
ately to both. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, Six Lect- 
ures By Sir Henry E. Ro-coe, LL. D,FRS., 
Profeseor of Chemistry In the Owen: College, 
Vict.ria Uni.ersity, Manchester. Fourth 
edition. Revised and considerah|y enlarged 
by the author and by Arthur Schuster, 
FR.S, Ph D, with appendices, nnmerous 
Ulustrations, and plates. Ave, &6. 


ITALY AND HER INVADERS. 476- 
535. By Thomas Hodgkin, Hon. D.C. L. Vols. 
Sand 4. Svo, $9. 

Vuls. 1 and 2 recently published. Price, $8. 


THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to 
the Diocese of Canterbury on bis Primary 
Visitation. By Edward White. Archbi-hop. 
12mu, $2. 


TRUTH IN TALE Addrvs+es chiefly 
to (hildren. By W. Boyd Carpeuter, Lord 
Bi-hup of Ripon. 12mv, $1! 25. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRIs- 
TIAN CHARACTER. Sermons by 
R. W. Church, D.D., Dean of 8t. Paul's. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


THE SIRENS THREE. A Poem. Writ 
ten and lilustrated by Walter Crane. 4to, 
$3.50. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Leaile 
Stephen. Vul. 5. Bio-Bot. 8vo, $3.25. 


THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF 
ECUNOMIC SCIENCE. An Address. 


By Profesor Henry Sidgwick. i%mo, 60 
cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, New York, 


112 Fourth Ave. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


The feature of the present conditions 
in the markets for the week is that of 
walting. The snow-slormsof the season 
have been very widespread, and in the 
Northwest, especially, they have so block- 
aded railway traffic as to work a virtual 
suspensiun in some of the more remote 
sections, and many of the tributary roads 
to the main lines have therefore made 
very poor showings, and are likely to for 
the remainder of the month. This ob 
struction has caused a heavy falling away 
of the earnings on St. Paul, Northwest, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago 
& Alton, and the Northern Pacific roads, 
while the severity of the season has caused 
a decline in most of the railway carrying 
tradeof theccuatry. This interruption to 
the general railway prosperity has he)ped 
to suspend speculation in Wall Sireet, 
and, taken in connection with other 
causes named [n this column last week, has 
worked a depression or stagaation, which 
may continue fora shorttime. The west- 
bound passenger rates from New York to 
Chicago have as yet been held intact by 
all of the pool lines, notwithstanding the 
cut of the Baltimore & Ohio previously 
recorded, and the general impression is 
that they will continue to do this until 
some adjustment between the poo! and the 
latter road can be eff.cted. This cut is 
more annoying than disastrc us, but yet it 
isan element of discord which must be rec- 
onciled before there can be any surety of 
stability to the settlement of the old com- 
petition of the trunk lines from the sea- 
board. The vast capital involved in these 
great roads can only be made conserva. 
ively paying by unbroken peace, and it 
will be fortunate for the large army of 
stockholders interested when a final con. 
clusion to contention and discord ts 
reached by the several managements. 
The exportation of about half a million 
dollars in gold bars this week, though of 
really no significance, is unexplainable as 
a business operation, for it furnishes no 
profit to the shipper. - The reduction of 
the discount rate from four per cent. to 
three per cent. by the Bank of Eng- 
land also is not encouraging to as: ecle 
shipments, and we have no faith in this 
movement for these reasons. It clearly has 
the flavor of a speculative trick. However, 
the t mporary lull in home speculation has 
mostly checked the movement of our 
securities to the London markets for the 
time, and so has afforded an opportunity 
for a manfpulation of foreign exchange 
by the bear element, which, until now, 
has had a hard time of it for six months 
und more. It is true that, in connection 
with this manipulation, our exports of 
w heat and cotton have fallen away, so that 
ia December the balance in our favor was 
much less than a year ago. But, notwith- 
standing restricted exports in these staples, 
the returns of genera! sh!pments since the 
first of the year compare favorably at the 
port of New York with those of a year 
ago at this time, while our imports are ve ry 
light. Exports of merchandise for the week 
past from this port are better than in the cor- 
responding week of 1885. Yet we are con- 
tinually contending with the adverse in 
fluence of silver agitation, which produces 
timidity and apprehension, and so works 
in favor of withdrawal of capital by 
means of investments in sterling bills, or 
a transfer of balances to the other side. 

One of the basest pieces of folly yet 


so much less. But it can bardly be ex- 
pected that the average intelligence of 
country Congressmen could take in even 
this simple operation ; hence this foolish 
resolution. 

How true it fs that finance Is a science 
which is of very delicate and sensitive 
construction, and should be left to those 
who have mastered it to administer, and 
not to the ignorant or dishonest demagogue 
from the country cross-roads or the city 
slums! Partisan politics should have 
nothing to do with such questions unti! 
the country is better informed on the sub 


is back to its old-time ease, with rates at 
one and a half to two per cent, while 
the banks are accumulating great hoards 
of deposits again, which, but for the un- 
certainty attending currency or coinage 
legislation, would be working into new 
enterprises and industries. If silver 
colnage could be suspended to-morrow. 
there would be a powerful revival of al! 
branches of commerce, domestic and 
foreign, of manufactories and of tra 'cs, 
that would astonish the obstruct! nt.ts 
It is this fact that will prove, in the end, 
our financial redemption. At the present 
writing the stock market is lower than a 
week ago, with no feature save that 
spoken of at the opening of this article. 
The bond market fs steady. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease... ............. $648,200 
Specie, increase ............... 1,212,100 
Legal tenders, increase 8645 000 
Deposits, decrease. ....... 69.900 
Reserve, increase ............. 2,097 575 


We now have over $35,000,000 surplus 
reserve in the city banks, with a prospect 
of $50,000 000 by the 1st of April. 


THE INVENTOR OF SPECTACLES. 


Few inventions have conferred a 
greater blessing on the buman race than 
that which assists impaired vision. It is 
impossible to say how many there are at 
the present day whose lives would be 
almost valueless were it not for the use of 
spectacles. Indeed, Dr. Johnson rightly 
expressed his surprise that such a bene 
fa tor as the discoverer of spectacles 
should have been regarded with Indiffer- 
ence, and found no worthy biographer to 
celebrate his ingenuity. Unfortunately, 
however, his name is a matter of much 
uncertainty ; and, hence, a grateful pos- 
terity have been prevented bestowing upon 
bis memory that honor which it has so 
richly merited. But it may be noted that 
popular opinion las long ago pronounced 
in favor of Spina, a Florentine monk, as 
the rightful claimant, although gome are 
in favor of Roger Bacon. Monsieur 
Spoon, in his *‘‘ Researches Ourieuses 
d’Antiquité,” fixes the date of the inven 
tion of spectacles between the years 1280 
and 1311, and says that Alexander de 
Spina, having seen a pair made by some 
other person who was unwilling to com- 
municate the secret of their construction, 
ordered a pair for himself, and found 
them so useful that he cheerfully and 
promptly made t:einvention public. Ac- 
cording to an Italian antiquary, the per- 
son to whom Spina was indebted for his 
information was Salvino, who died in the 
year 1318, and he quotes from a manu- 
script ia his possession an epitaph which 
records the circumstance: ‘‘ Here lies Sal. 
vino Armoto d’Armati of Florence, t. e in- 
ventor of spectacles. May God pardon 
bis sins. The year 1318.” 


introduced into Congress is the resolution; , , 


offered by Senator Eustis, of Loulsiana, 
and now under discussion in the Senate 
—that the Government bonds called in for 
payment in February shall be paid in 
part with silver. Of course the bill can- 
not become a law; but if it could, it 
would only result in discrediting our 
bonds and our national finances generally, 


have in view, for the silver certificates, if 
paid out for this purpose, would simply 
pass back Into the Sub-Treasury through 
the Custom-House, and thus be equi valent 
to gold to the holder, while the gold re- 


without accomplishing what its authors/| 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
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Dealers in United States Government and other 
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WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250, 000. 
Saretelty Relected Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
N. Y. Unrivelled te factlities ratisfartion. 
Ten years’ ex nee. No lessees. Keferto Third Nat'l 
Beak. N.Y. (ity; Nations! Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
hundreds of investor. Send forme and full 

formation. Rraach Offices in 5. Y. (ity, Albany & 
Phil. Omen. 11 Bway. C. C. Mine & Bon, Agts. 
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CHICAGO TO DENVER, 
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THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE. 
The annual statement of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company is pub- 
lished elsewhere. The company is not one of 
the great concerns, but is eminently snug and 
sound, and the ratio of its assets to its 
liabilities pu's it among the strongest in the 
country. For years past its policies have 
been steadily increasing in number and in 
total amount, its premium receipts have in- 
creased, also its assets and its surplus. It 
has been a course of steady growth into solid 
strength.—[ From the Hartford Courant. 


“ EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN ”’ 


Seems a broad term for any one firm to 
adopt, yet the widely known seed and plant 
house of Peter Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 
Cortlandt Street, New. York, supply every 
want of the cultivator both for the green- 
house and garden. In their handsome and 
comprehensive catalogue for 1886 will be 
found offered, not only ‘‘everything for the 
garden.’’ bat all things needful for the farm 
as well. Our readers will miss it if they fail 
to send for this catalogue, which may be 
had of Messrs. Henderson & Co., by sending 
them six cents (the postage only) in stamps. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 

For 1886, advertised elsewhere, is a very 
handsome and complete catalogue of gar- 
den, farm, and flower seeds, bulbs, plants, 
thoroughbred live stock, and fancy ponul- 
try. It contains 128 pages, two colored 
plates, hundreds of illustrations, and is 
beautifully bound in an illuminated cover. 
It contains much information of value to 
every farmer and gardener, and will be sent 
free on applicationto W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 
the well-known seedsmen of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


In accordance with the custom of the day, 
the Burlington Route is now running Cali- 
fornia excursions from the Missouri River in 
connection with the Denver & Rio Grande, 
Central, and Southern Pacific Railroads con- 
necting at Omaha and Pacific Junction with 
reguiar trains from Chicago, Peoria, 8t. 
Louis, and other Eastern points. Both first- 
class and cheap rate excursions are run, 
leaving the Missouri River on the following 
dates : 

First Class—February 3 and 17, to Los 
Argeles: March 3, to San Francisco. 

Low Priced—To all California emigrant 
pointe, on Wednesdays of every week until 
June 30, inclusive. 


—The latest in the “ fir line’’ is to stuff 
sofas and mattresses with fir. The mat- 
tresses have been ordered for hospital use. 
People seem t» think that Castine fir is of 
an extra quality, as they order it from Bap- 
gor, where there are plenty of fir trees. 
—[Castine Correspondence of the * Backs- 


port Clipper.”’ 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites. 
Especially Desirable for Children. 


A physician at the Child’s Hospital, at Al- 
bany, N. Y., says: “ We have been using Scott's 
Emulsion with great success ; nearly all of our pa- 
tients are suffering from bone diseases, and our phy- 
sicians find it very beneficial.” = 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 


is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the Throat a Throat and Lungs. 


Charles A. Roberts, of East of East Wilson, N. Y., had 
thirteen ecrofulous ulcers on his face ana neck. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla cured them. 

The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pads are 
made of zinc and leather. 7ry them. 


8 months’ treatment for 50c. Piso’s Remedy 
for Catarrh. Sold by drug . 


Now READY: 


CARMINA SANCTORUM, 


A SELECTION OF 


HYMNS AND OF PRAISE, 
With Tunes. 
D. Hircucocg, Eppy, 
ty Lewis Warp 
746 Hymns, 440 23 Chants, full. 


4%) pages, square 8vo, cloth, price, $1.25; for exam- 
‘ination or introduction, $1. 


Handy Edition, Hymns only, 
only, We.; Chapel In pres 


and Tunes, 
clergymen or committees desiring to 


may — copies free, subject to return 

adopted. Address 

A. S. ‘BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William &t., New York, 


34 and 36 Madison &., Chicago. 


The IVORY Soap 


SOUVENIR FOR 1886 


IS THE ETCHING ® Referred to 


column under the head of “ Etchers Sa Etching. 


another 


The only lettering on it is the impression of Mr. 


Monks’ signature and the small fac-simile 
of a cake of Ivory Soap in faint outline 


as shown here. 
We will send the etching by mail for fifty-four 

cents, to cover expense of packing and postage. 
Postal or Express Money Orders only will be 


received in payment. 


IVORY 


--- 


Don't send postage stamps. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


sae-Write your name and full address as plainly as possible. 


Mason & Hamlin 


ORGANS: PIANOS: 
Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors St all Great Stringing. Do 
World’ not req one- 
bitions for quarter as 
eigh much tuning as 
One hundred 
Fore 4 wrest pink 
nted. Cat. ystem. e- 
of tone 


154 Treftont St..Boston. 46E. St. (Union Se 
N.Y. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


-- 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


No. 1 SUIT. 


LAMB,” Carmine St. 


Tilustrated Handbook by Mall. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools. ete ; also 
Chimes aod Peals. for more than 
balf acentury noted for superiority 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Curmes Prats for CHURCH 


-McS 
Mention this Md 


, Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by 


ho Visiteth the Fatherless and 


I” MARVELOUS PRICES. ™ 


BOOKS FOR THE MILLION 


Complete Novels and Other Works, by Famous Authors, Almost Given Away ! 


The following books are published in neat pamphiet form, many 


from good n treat of a great v 
list without many tout he or would like to 


each. Each book is complete in itse! 


The Widow Bedott Papers. Fete is the book 
our f grandmothers laughed till they cried, and 


2. Fancy 


Grely new work — this —— containing easy and 18. Dar 


practical instree making fancy baskets, wall 
pockets, brackets, ats work, embroidery, etc., etc., pro- 
illustrated. 
m’s Fairy Stories for the Younes The 
of fairy stories ever published. The cbiid- 
ren will bed 


16. Atthe World's Mercy. 


ar 
to-day as it ever was. li. 
York for Home Adornment, ess,’ author of Molly Bawn.”’ 


B; the author of 

20 Shadows on the A Novel. By Far. 
jeon, author of 
with them The 


of them illuetrated, an! are 
tam | of subjects. aud we think bo ope can examine the 
lo cloth. bound form these books would cost §1.uwu 


A Novel. By Florence 
den, author of ** The House on the Marsh.” ete 
d By The Duch- 


k A Novel. By Hugh Couway, autbor 
ed Back, 

% The Mysgery ‘of the Molly Tree. A Nove’. 
Dora Thorne.’ 


Bread-and-Cheese-and-Kisse 


Gray Woman. A Novel. By vn, “Gaskell, 
ete, 


t the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. | guthor of * Mary Barton 


4 The 
The Lady of Lake’ is a romamce io verse, and of all 
works of Scott none is more beautiful than this. 
5. Manual of Etiquette | for Ladies and Gen 
guide politeness and good breediug, 
— etl all occasions. 


‘The W in White 
aut ro e 
tlemen, a 23. 

giving the rules ‘et Wood, suthor of * Fast Lyo 


eF Dew. A By Wilkie Collins, 


ed Court Farm Novel By Mrs. Heaory 


yo 
Cupid's Net. A Novel. By the Author Dors 


The dard Letter Writer for Ladies ami Thorn 


guide to correspondence, giving 
lain directions 
ind, with innumerable forms and examples. 

7. Winter Evening Hecreations, « collection | y 
of Acting Charades, Tabdleaux, Games, Purr for 


social gatherings. private theatricals, aod evenings | author of Dora ete. 


"Bac k to shes Old Home. A Novel. By Mary Cecil 
en Periis,’ 
Miss 


pon 
for the composition of letsers of every Hay. author of * 


ete. 
26. John Bowerbank's Wife. A 
ulock.author of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 

27. Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. Sovel. By the 


2. Jasper Dane’ By Miss M. E. 
& Dialogues, KMecitations and Keadi large] Braddon, of Floyd,’ 
and choice collection for school exhibitions and pe and 29. Leoline. 4 Bevel, By Mary “Cocll Hay, author of 


private 

and Chemical Experiments, 
a book whieh tells to perform baodreds of amusing 
ator magic and instructive experiments with simple 


agen 
10. “The Home Cook Book and Family —— 
clan, containing hundreds of excellent cooking rec 
and hints w housekeepers, also ae how to all com- 
mon ailments by simple heme 
ll. Manners » Far Away Landa, 
very aod ‘book of travels, describ- 
ae peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the 
people of foreign ceuntries; illustrated. 
12. Sixteen Complete Stories es by Popular Authors, 


me th 
Cecil Hay. r of 


Novel. By Etta W. Pierce, author of ‘ 
35. A 


Brenda Yorke,’ 

30. Gabriel's Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 

author of ** No eto, 

31. David Hunt A Novel. Ann 8. Stephens, 

author o and Famine,” 
W hirlwin 4. Novel. Mary 
Old Middleton's Money,"’ 
33. Dudley A Novel, By Miss Brad. 
‘Lady Audley's etc. 

cat on THe Mverery ov tHe A 
*The Birth Mark,"’ etc. 

Seiden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 


%6. Valerie's Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, 


=p 
ewhbracing love, bumorous and detective staries, stories of of * The Wooing O't, 
in- 


society life, of adventure, of eed life, ete., all very 


ete. 
“a Sister Rose. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author 
“The Woman in White,’ 


a Anne. _A Novel. By “ire. Henry Wood, author of 


eB wmorand Fan, « larce 

and some vears 


%. The Bush. A Novel. Miss Malock, 


Mase’ 
14. Useful. fer the Milli a hand 
owiedge y author of ‘Joho Halifax. Gentleman,’ 


book of useful tn for 
illustrated. 

alled wack. A Novel, By Hugh Conway, author 
of Dark ete. 


Amos« Barten. A Novel. By George Eliot, author 
Adam Bede," The Mili on the Floss,"’ etc, 


We will send any four of there books and our catalogue, containing 
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Mason & Hamiin Organ ad Piano Co., Pullman 


4. 


Widow in their Affiiction,’’ 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations' 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 
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ENGLISH NARROWNESS. 


Inarecent paper Professor Seeley says : 
We Englishmen, from our peculiar post. 


tion, are liable to a peculiar blindness— | little vignettes drawn with the pencil or 
that we think ourselves aloneinthe world. pen. This is incorrect. 
When we boast we do not display this | effect, but a process. To produce an etch- 


blindnees quite so glaringly as when we 
try to be modest, for when we boast we 
do at least compare ourselves with others ; 
but when we try, as the phrase ifs, to 
‘mind our own business,’ when we per- 
suade ourselves that foreigners will leave 
us alone if we do not think of them, then, 
indeed, it is wonderful to see how easily 
we can dismiss all cther nations from our 
consclouyess, how easily and how com- 
fortably we can feel ourselves alone in 
the world. What can remedy this blind- 
ness if not education? Among all the 
new subjects which nowadays are recom- 
mended for study I think none is 80 great 
and interesting as that which would meet 
this particular evil: the recent history 
of the great European nations—France 
from her great Revolution, Germany and 
Italy since they began to struggle toward 
union, Russia since she began to expand 
and conquer, and with this history the 
movement of modern thought on political 
and social subjects. And yet, as I sald 
before, how many vast reforms stand be- 
fore this on the programme! Science, 
English, and other vast subjects stand 
before modern languages. Many most 
eminent educational authorities still hold 
that modern languages must not be 
thought of till the boy has thoroughly 
grasped Latin and Greek. This practl- 
ca:ly means that he shail never learn them 
atal!, and yet the modern languages are 
but a preliminary part of that system of 
modern education which I have in view. 
I wish to build on a knowledge of modern 
languages a living appreciation of modern 
literature, anda knowledge, at once famil- 
farand philosophical, of modern history. 
And at every point I am met by the fixed 
traditional maxim that in education noth- 
ing must be modern, everything must be 
anclent—language, literature, and history 
alike.” 


Ficnt wita Aa Pytnon.—A journal 
published in Singapore gives an account of 
a fight between a man anda python, which 
would indicate that the Guy Livingstone 
type of muscular heroes is not extinct 
among Europeans in that settlement. One 
day news was brought to the curator of 
the museum that a great python, which 
wus on exhibition there, had escaped from 
ite box and was careering about the build- 
ing, no doubt thoroughly enjoying the 
flight of the attendants and visitors. The 
brute was no less than twenty-two feet 
long. At that moment the curator hap 
pened to have a bottle of carbolic acid In 
his hand. ‘It was a most exciting tussle 
when they came together, and for a few 
seconds .e shivering native spectators 
could not make out which was snake and 
which was man.” The guardian of the 
museum’s treasures had secured a firm 
grip of the python’s throat, but, on the 
other hand, the serpent had colled its 
crushing folds around his legs. Had it 
been a question of strength merely, the 
boa must have won the day; the curator 
weuld soon have been only fit to make a 
stuffed mummy tn hisowa museum. But 
after a struggle or two more he managed 
cleverly to decant the bottle of carbolic 


acid down the reptile’s throat, the gripon 
which he had never relaxed. The boa 
had evidently been unaccustomed to the 
drink—nay, it odviously disagreed with 
him. The colls loosened from the cura- 
tor’s limbs, a convulsive shiver went 
through the entire twenty-two feet of 
snake, and in a few minutes the great 
python was dead! The boa has not 
merely ofttimes been mastered by man, 
but by much inferior beings.” 


LEARN THE TRUTU ABOUT Hale's Honey of Hore- 
hound and Tar. It softens the Cough, relieves 
the windpipe and bronchial tabes of mucas, 
tones the lungs and the membranes of the throat, 
and restores to the organs of respiration their 
natural strength and vigor. 75c., We., and $1. 

Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Be 

GermanCorn Remover ki!|sCorns, Bunions, 30 
Hil's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, So, 


P*ike’s Toothache Drops cureini Minute, Sa. 


ETCHERS AND ETCHING. 


It is not unusual among the uninitiated 
to hear the term etching applied to pretty 


Etching Is not an 


ing the artist takes a plate, usually of cop- 
per, and coats it with a preparation of wax 
and other fngredients. pon this ground 
he draws his subject with a sharp-polnted 
instrument in such a manner that each 
scratch will expose the copper, and in 
exactly the same manner as {f he were 
making a pen-drawing. He then immerses 
the plate in dilute nitric acid, to the end 
that the uncovered portion or scratched 
lines may be bitten or eaten into’ by the 
acid. This is a rude description of the 
process ; but there are many modifications 
and peculiar methods used by individual 
artists. The most important of these is 
what is known as dry point, the effect of 
which is to give a velvety richness, when 
printed, to certain portions of the work. 

The printing of anetching {is an oper 
aticn requiring much artistic skill, as the 
plates depend largely for their effect upon 
the manner in which they are inked. It 
is for this reason that many etchers print 
their own plates. 

The prints are made on drawing paper 
and vellum paper, but proofs are usually 
drawn on paper imported from Japan, 
made principally from the cocoons of 
the silk-worm. 

Etchings, unlike steel engravings, can 
not be printed in very great numbers, and 
have a commercial value of from ten to 
one hundred dollars, and even more. 

While we must admit that we have no 
names to put into competition with the 
two or three great reproductive etchers of 
Europe (that is, those who reproduce well- 
known paintings by means of etching), 
perhaps in no country In the world has 
more original, free, creative etching been 
produced than in the United States. 
Among the number of men who have done 
good work in this direction is J. A. S 
Monks, the etcher of severa) well-known 
plates, such as ‘‘In an Old Pasture,” 
‘The Ht-Side,” ‘‘ The Mountain-Top,” 
etc. ; the premium plate for the ‘‘ Maga 
zine of Art,” and plates in the published 
collections named respectively ‘‘ Ameri 
can Etchers” and ‘‘ Recent American 
Etchings.” 

Mr. Monks®ss last work is a plate, 11x84 
inches, made for Messrs. Procter and 
Gam bie, and printed on Japanese paper. 
The subject is a flock of sheep in an old 
pasture, with farm buildings in the dis. 


tance ; the time of the year, early spring, 
indicated by the group of lambs in the 
foreground, and the leafless trees in the 
distance ; the time of day, in the gloam. 
ing, just before nightfail. There is an 


alr of expectancy about the sheep, as 
though they were awailing the coming of 
the shepherd, and felt some anxtety on 
account of their offspring. 

Mr. Monks is well and favorably 
known for his excellent drawing of 
sheep. The plate is ful! of poetry, and 
the movement and grouping are both 
alike excellent. 


“THE NEW CRITICISM.” 
[From the New York Hvening vst.) 


Under the medest form of a passing 
allusion to ‘‘Solomon’s familiar assertion 
about money being the root of all evil,” 
the ‘‘Sun” this morning announces an 
important literary discovery coucernlog 
both the authorsh'p of the First Epistle to 
Timothy and the true reading of the text. 
Passing for the present the question of 
authorship as involving more study of 
evidence than we can immediately de- 
vole to it, we note at tho moment only 
the interesting fact that the ‘‘ Sun's” re-re 
vised version of the text fully accounts 


already reduced the dollar to about | 
seventy-nine cents, and will try to get it | 
down to nothing in Ume. Although we 
have not observed a corresponding reduc- 
tion of twenty per cent. or so in the mass 
of evil, it is probable that the moral world 
is not governed precisely by the laws of | 
arithmetic, and perhaps we may have to | 
walta generation or two, until inherited 
tendencies are overcome, before the effect 
in due proportion of the ‘‘ Sun’s” reform 
shall be perceptible. 

After Diphtheria 
The patient recovers strength slowly, as the sys 
tem ls weak and debilitated, and the blood poisoned 
by the ravages of the disease. What ils needed isa 
good reliable tonic and blood purifier Mke Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia, which has just the elements of strepgth 
for the body, and vitality and richness for the blood, 
which soon bring back robust health. After scarlet 
fever or pneumonia It Is also of great benefit. 

“ After recovering from a prolonged sickness with | 
diphtheria, and needing something to bulkil me up, 
I took two bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilia. I felt good 
resulta from the first dose. It seemed to go from 
the top of my head to the ends of my wes. | know 


Hood's Sarsaparilla is a good thing.” G. H. Strat 
Tos, Druggist, Westfield, Mase. 


After Scarlet Fever 


“Upon our little girl, who had been sick with 
acariet fever, the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilia was 
most marvelous, entirely removing the poison from 
her blood and restoring her to good heaith. Hood's 
Sarsaparilia deserves our highest praise.” EK G. 
STRATTON, Swampscott, Mass. 

“T have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for rheumatism, 
and have received great benefit. I cheerfully recom. 
mend it.” W. Buapsat, Lebanon, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. 61; six for $5, Prepared by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
JERSEY FITTING 


Union UNDER. 


F| Ladies’ Ideal Underwear 
(for Tailor-made Suits) 
MADE TO ORDER IN 
SILK, WOOL, MERI. 
NO, and GAUZE. 
Flannel Gowns and Socks a 
Specialty. 

These garments are made 
ive our trade, of 


MRS. WOODWARD. 
15 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, N.Y. 
Circulars sent free on application. 


RAPNES ite CAUSES and CURE, by one 

who was deaf twenty eight years. 
ss by most of the noted specialists of the 
with no benefit. Cured Aimself in three 
and since then | of others by same 


4 successful home 
ent. Address T. PAGE, East Be. | 
York City. 


BEN SINGTON 


STAMPING QUTFIT FREE! 


Being fully aware of the 
great interest the ladies are 


pf Goiden Rod, Passns, 
Loses, Forget-me-nc's, This 
Straw ver jes, Outiines of 
Girl, Bags, Spiders, storks 
Scollops "for Skirts, Crazy 
~y Patterns, rystal 
Be rile d Lilies, 
Pulips, &c., imal, 
7 inches, also 1 Hox Biuc 
*tamping Po hite Stamping Vowder, 
i Patent onset, an: d fulland compete directions 
for Kensingwa Stam ping and Kensingwa Painting, 
Lastre, Metallic Flitter and Irriiescent Painting, Colors and 
mixing of Colors, Ribbea Embroblery, Chenille sod Arasene W ork, 
Cerrect Colors of all the different flowers, Desertption of every st: teh 
&c., making a Complete Outtlt that cannot be 
at retail for less than 94.90. To introduce FARM AND 
fui a the large, 32 page Ilinstrated Magazine devoted to 
the Interests o the va ntr if me and Household, we eend one 


of these (utfits complete and postpaid, to inly whe 
willsend SSe, for 3 mos. subscription to the Magazine, Fiv 
Money cheerfully refufided if not more than satisfactory. Address 


FARM AND HOUSEHOLD, Box 49, Hartford, Cone 
FPAC.S [MI Le 


Pa 


FOR SHAVING. 
The venuine Yenke- Soup. 

Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 
hess and perma- 
Bence of its lather. 

Especially adapt- 
ed tor heavy beards 
and a delicate skin. 
Standard forquality 
im the U. 8. Navy. 
Has beet counter- 
feited more than 
any other soap in 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and 
avoid imitations, 
ALL JTS KEEPIT. Trisi Sample for Cents. 


J. B. WILLIAMS CO., G) eu 
Formerly & Buos.. Manebest er, 


QN 30 DAYS" TRIAL. 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


ad different from 


others, is cup shape. with Se 

adjusting Ball in center, 
A. all positions of the 
bal} : athecup 
just as a 

ergo 
does with the finger. 
ce n easy, uradie and cnheag, Sent b mail. 

culars BOGLESTUN TRLad CO, Chleage, 


Greatest ADIES. ever of. 
fered. pew tup 


o rea ti. 
LCMPANY Geld or Moses Rose China 
AN TEA CO 
esey Bt., Nos 


Remedy for Catarrh ts the 
Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


69 Faney Pictures, and 98 ele 
pant Cards in Gilt Kdee, Silk 
ringe, Hidden Name. &: i 

Sony ater. + uzzle and 


8 parior all for et ets, 
ORY CO., Clintonville. Conn. 


BUY ONLY VICK’S 


HEADQUARTERS, SEED 


Floral 


‘es cr s 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of SEEDS and P lants, ariel hi 
% < , them. Printed in English and German. Price, only ro cents, which may be deducte: t fr om 
torder. It tells what you want for the garden, and how to » get it instead of running to the grocery at the = 
moment to buy what seeds happen to be left over, meeting with disappointment after wecks of wainny. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


Our Beed ° Warehouses, the largest in 
co for the prom 
of 


‘HA [ALF A MILLION GARDENS 


SUPPLIED with 


Our Green-house Establishment at at 
j reer City is the most extensive in 
America. Ann Bales, 25, Million 


colored descriptions Mustrations 
of ‘he NEW Bt BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, will be receipt of 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 25 &37 Cortana st, 


for the course of that journal! on the ailver 
question. For if Solomon’s epistle really 
declares ‘‘ money ” to be “ the root of all 
evil,” it will follow that to extirpate evil 
it is only necessary to destroy money, and 
accordingly we find the ‘‘ Sun” engaged 
in this very course, following its ‘‘ honest 
conviction,” as might have been expected 


QEEDO, 


W. ATLEE BU 


The ‘‘Sun” (with some assistance) has 


Will be 
Manmdsome Mook of 12% Pages. wil & 
hundreds of ustrations,two Colored Piate«, 

nd telis all about the Garden, Fares 
Plant ». Thoroughbred 


FARM ANNUAL FOR 1886? 


desc ~ 4 RARE NOVELTIES ¥ LES 
of real value, which can not be obtained elmewhere So 
postal for the most complete cataloguy published to 0 


PEE & CO. 


vent PREE to ali who write tor it 


Stock an’ Paney 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


~ Guide 


A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plates, and 1000 Illustrations, with 
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